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PREFACE 



The name of the Author having heen associafvd with another <^Life of C3ay," reoently 
iasned fiom the Press, ha takes thu occasion to say, that Ae present is the My one, in tiie 
preparation of which he has been, in the least degree, concerned. 

The first edition of this work appeared during the antumn of 1842, at which time there 
was no published memoir of Mr. Clay (so £Eur as the writer's knowledge extended), except 
that by Greorge D. Prentice, Esq. which terminates with the close of John Quincy Adams's 
administration. To this eloquent biographical sketch, the Author takes pleasure in acknow- 
ledging his indebtedness for a number of interesting facU. 

The new and improved edition of his ** Life of Clay," now offered to the public, has been 
carefully revised — some errors have been corrected — several omissions have been supplied — 
and the Memoir has been brought down to the year 1844. 

Powerful and memorable as has been the influence which Mr. Clay has exerted upon the 
legislation of the country during the last forty years, the crowning felicity of his public 
career remains to be fulfilled and recorded. To his biographer of 1845 we leave the task of 
chronicling that auspicious event, to which the People of the United States now look hope- 
fully forward as to the day-spring of a new era of prosperity in the government. 

B. S. 
New York, Mabch, 1844. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Binli nnd Pftfentuce— Hb early d^jt—The MiD-boT o^ the ' 
SlftJihes— Studies Law— If iJhn ratrick Henry-Rfline>¥«s to 
KeQiacJty— Detujt ai a Debating Ekn?irif^neepmw a sm- 
L^sful FrBciiUoneE^-C'itiai^B In wLiiirh be dbiiTifEiii^ei himself— I 
H* jwlvcieiiiw the policy of ^Tadiially Ermnrtyftting Uie 
BUfta, in Kentiieky^lpr^^ea the Alien and Secuuop L^t*"— | 
Vt qIkUhI to the GenHml Asaeiiibly^Initiiiieca tit hts Em!>- 
qiHuee— Aikir wiih CoL llavijew— Appeain «.l uks Bat fof 
Aania BunHSiJljBeiiueLil Interriew witii Du.il ui New- 1 of fc, 

HEffHY Clay i& a native of HanoYer coixtity, Vir- 
giniL He TV AS b<>ni oil the 13 th of April , 1777, in a 
di^t wt of country fajniliafly known ia the neighbor^ 
liood Kfi tli« Stathei. Hiff &theri a BnpUst clergy* 
man, died during ibe revolatiojiary ivar» bequeath- 
ing a emtil] and mucb embarrasied estate Uid Acri?n 
ckiUdreo, of whom II ewrj was the fifth, to the cara 
nf an aBbctionate motber. The atirviring parent 
did not poadssi the meonB to giw ber eons a claasi- 
cal education; and the aubjeci of.ftur mcmoif re- 
ceived ao other ini^tfuctioii than saDeb ha cquM he 
obtained la tlie lo^-cahln s&liool-hDUBei, &till com- 
mon in the lower parts of Virginia, at whieh tpell- 
uijr, reading, writing and arithmetic an taught. 

In I7£t2, hia tnotheri who had becjime united, in a 
second marriage, with Mr. Henry Watkini, removed 
to Woodford county, Kentucky, taking nil ber ebil* 
dfcn, witb the eEception of Henry and hie oldest 
brother. It wai always a subject of regret witii Mr. 
Qlay, that he was deprived at so early an age of bis 
mother^M counsel, coitversation and care. She was 
a woman ofgr^at strength of mind, and w^ tender- 
ly attached to her ehlldren. 

He bad been only five years old when bfi lost bii 
lather; and, consequently, his circtimBtances in 
early life. If not actually indigent, were such as to 
subject bim frequently to bard manual labor* He 
bos phiughfid in com fields, many a eummer day, 
•rith^nt shoes, and with no other clothes on than a 
pair of Osnaburg trowsers and a coarse shirt. He 
has often gone to mill with grain to be ground into 
meal or flour; and there are those who remember 
his youthful visits to Mrs. Darricott*8 mill, on the 
Pamunkey river. On such oct^asions he generally 
rode a horse without a saddle, while a rope sup- 



plied llie place of a bridle. But in the absence of a 
mon splendid equipment, a bag containmg three or 
four bushels of wheat or com was generally thniwa 
across the horse's back, mounted upon which tha 
future statesman would go to mill, get the gnia 
ground, and return with it home. 

At the age of fourteen, he was placed in a small 
retail stoite, kept by Mr. Richard Denny, near the 
market-house in the city of Richmond. He re- 
mained here till the next year, (1792,) when he was 
transferred to the office of the Clerk of the High 
Court of Chancery, Mr. Peter Tinsley. There h« 
became acquainted with the venerable Chancellet 
Wythe, a||iKted his friendly attention, and enjoyed 
the bendp JfiClife instruction and converaation. Tha 
Ch^pcenor Difeg unable to write well, in conse- 
quegll of the gout or rheumatism in his right 
thiipifi, be^MWght himself of employing his young 
friend as an amanuensis. This was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance^ for the fatherless boy. His attention 
was thus called to the structure of sentences, as he 
wrote them down from the dictation of his employ- 
er; and a taste for the study of grammar was crea- 
ted which was noticed and encouraged by tha 
Chancellor, upon whose recoDunendation he read 
Harris's Hermes, Tooke*s Diveraions of Purley, 
Bishop Lowth's Grammar, and other similar works. 
Fiy his handwriting, which is still remarkably 
neaif and regular, Mr. C^ay was chiefly indebted to 
Mr. Tinsley. Chancellor Wythe was devoted to 
the study of Greek. He was at one time occupied 
in preparing reports ot nis decisions, and comment* 
ing upon those of the Court of Appeals, by which 
some of his were ravened > and in this work he was 
assisted by his amanuensis. After the reports were 
published, he sent copies to Mr. Jefibrson, John 
Adams, Samuel Adams, and others. In these copies 
he employed Henry Clay to copy particular passa- 
ges from Greek authors, to whom references had 
been made. Not underatanding a single Greek oba* 
racter, the young copyist had to transcribe by imi 
tation letter after letter. 
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Leaving the office of Mr. Tinslcy the latter part 
of 1796, he went to reside with the late Robert 
Brooke, Esq., the Attorney General, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. His only regular Btudy of the 
law was during the year 1797, that he lived with 
Mr. Brooke; but it was impossible that he should 
uot, in the daily scenes he witnessed, and in the pre- 
sence of the eminent men whom be so often heard 
and saw, be in the way of gathering much valuable 
legal information. During his residence of six or 
seven years in Richmond, he became acquainted < 
with all or most of the eminent Virginians of the pe- 
riod, who lived in that city, or were in the habit of 
resorting to it— with Edmund Pendleton, Spencer 
Roane, Chief Justice Marshall, Bushrod Washing- ' 
ton, Wickham, Call, Copcland, &c. On two occa- 
sions, he had the good fortune to hear Patrick Hen- ; 
xj — once, before the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Virginia District, on the question of 
the payment of the British debts; and again before 
the House of Delegates of Virginia, on a claim of 
the supernumerary officers in the service of the 
State during the Revolutionary War. Mr. Clay re- 
members that remarkable man, his appearance and 
his manner, distinctly. The impression of his elo- 
quent powers remaining ob his mind is, that their 
charm consisted mainly in one of the finest voices | 
ever heard, in his graceful gesticulation, and the va- 
riety and force of expression which ho exhibited in 
bis face. | 

Henry Clay quitted Richmond in November, 1797, ' 
bis eldest brother having died while he yet resided 
in that city. Bearing a license from the Judges of | 
the Virginia Court of Appeals to practise law, ho 
established himself in Lexington, Kentuckjr. He 
was without patrons, without the countenance of in- 
flaential friendsi and destitute of the means of pay- 
ing his weekly board. " 1 remember,'* says he, in 
his speech of June, 1842, at Lexington, ^ how com- ' 
fortablo I thought I should be, if I couJ^Mm £100 
Virginia money per year; and with ilDbat leligh^ I 
received the first fifteen shilling fee. My jHpes 
were more than realized. I immediately rufH4Jbito 
8 lucrative practice." ' | 

Before assuming the active responsibilities of his 
profession, he devoted himself with assiduity several 
months to his legal studies. Even at that period the 
bar of Lexington was eminent for its ability. Among 
its members wore Greorge Nicholas, James Hughes, 
John Breckenbridge, James Brown, William Mur- ' 
ray, and others, whose reputation was sufficient to 
discourage the most stout-hearted competition. But 
true genius is rarely unaccompanied by a conscious- 
ness of its power; and the friendless and unldwwn 
youth from Virginia fearlessly entered the field, 
which, to a less intrepid spirit, would have seemed 
pre-occupied. He soon commanded consideration 
and respect He was familiar with the technicali- 
ties of practice ; and early habits of business and 
application, enabled him to effect an easy mastery of 
the cases entrusted to his charge. His subtle ap- 
preciation of character, knowledge of human nature, 
and faculties of persoanon, rendered him peculiarly 
successful in his appeals to a jury ; and he obtained 
peat celebrity for his adroit and careful manage- 
ment of criminal cases. 

An anecdote is related of him about the time of 
Jbis .fi»t entrance upon his professiooi which shows 



that, notwithstanding his fine capacities, he had some 
native diffidence to overcolM before they were fairly 
tested. He had joined a debating society, and at 
one of the meetings the vote was about to be taken 
upon the question under discussion, when he re- JL 
marked in a low but audible whisper, that the sub- fl| 
ject did not appear to him to have been exhausted, 

*'Do not put the question yet — Mr. Clay will 
speak," exclaimed a member, who bad overheard 
the half hesitating remark. 

The chairman instantly took the hint, and nodded 
to the young lawyer in token of his readiness to hear 
what he had to say. With every indication of ex- 
treme embarrassment, he rose, and, in his confu- 
sion, began by saying : " Gentlemen of the Jury'* — 
unconsciously addressing his fellow-members as the 
tribunal, to which he had perhaps often made ima- 
ginary appeal:) in his dreams of a successful deb(lt 
at the bar. His audience did not add to his agita- 
tion by seeming to notice it, and, after floundering 
and blushing for a moment or two, and stammering 
out a repetition of the words ** Gentlemen of the 
Jury," he suddenly shook off all signs of distrust 
and timidity, and launched Into his subject with a 
promptitude and propriety of elocution, which ex- 
cited general surprise. 

To those familiar with the perfect self possession 
of Mr. Clay*s manner in afler life upon all occasions, 
the moat trying and unexpected, this mstance will 
present an amusing contrast; for the evidence is 
not on record of his ever having failed for an instant 
in his resources of repartee or of argument In debate. 

Shortly afler this early essay in public speaking, 
be was admitted as a practitioner before the Fayette 
Court of Quarter Sessions, a court of general juris- 
diction. BubIqcss soon poured in upon him, and 
during the first term be had a handsome practice. 
His manners and address, both in personal inter- 
course and before a jury, were unusually captivat- 
ing. Frank in avowing his sentiments, and bold 
and consistent in maintaining them, he laid the foun- 
dation of a cbaiicter for sincerity and honor, which 
amid all the sHcks of political changes and the 
scurrility of partisan warfare, has never been shaken 
or tainted. In the possession of these attributes, 
beyond the reach of cavil or of question, is to be 
found the secret of that inalienable attachment 
among the vast body of his friends, which has fol- 
lowed him throughout his career. 

One of the most important cases, in which Mr. 
Clay was engaged during the first three or four 
years of his professional life, was that in which he 
was employed to defend a Mrs. Phelps, indicted for 
murder. This woman was the wife of a respectable 
farmer, and until the time of the act for which she was 
arraigned, had led a blameless and correct life. One 
day, in her own house, taking some ofience at a Miss 
Phelps, her sister-in-law, she levelled a gun, and shot 
her through the heart The poor girl had only time 
to exclaim, * Sister, you have killed me,' and expired. 
Great interest was excited in the case, and the Court 
was crowded to overflowing on the day of trial. Of 
the fact of the homicide there could be no doubt. 
It was conunitted in the presence of witnesses, and 
the only question was to what class of crimes did 
the offence belong. If it were pronounced murder 
in the first degree, the life of the wretched prisoner 
would be the forfeit; but, if manslaughter, she 
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would be punished merely by confinement in the 
gaol or penitentiary. The legal contest was long 
and able. The efforts of the counsel for the prose- 
cution were strenuous and earnest ; but Mr. Clay 

ucceeded not only in saving the life of his client, 
t so moved the jury in her behalf by his eloquence, 

lat her punishment was made as light as the law 
would allow. He gained much distinction by the 
ability he displayed in this case, and thenceforth it 
was coni<idered a great object to enlist his assistance 
in all criminal suits on the part of the defendant. 
It is a singular fact, that in the course of a very 
extensive practice in the courts of criminal jurispru- 
dence, and in the defence of a large number of indi- 
viduals arraigned for capital offences, he never had 
one of his clients sentenced to death. 

Another case, in which he acquired scarcely less 
celebrity, was shortly afterward tried in Harrison 
County. Two Germans, father and son, had been 
indicted for murder. The deed of killing was proved 
to the entire satisfaction of the Court, and was con- 
sidered an aggravated murder. Mr. Clay's efforts 
were therefore directed to saving their lives. The 
trial occupied five days, and his closing appeal to 
the jury was of the most stirring and pathetic de- 
scription. It proved irresistible, for they returned a 
verdict of manslaughter. Not satisfied with this sig- 
nal triumph, he moved an arrest of judgment, and, 
after another day's contest, prevailed in this also. 
The consequence was, that Uie prisoners were dis- 
charged without even the punishment of the crime, 
of which the jury had found them guilty. 

An amusing incident occurred at the conclusion 
of this trial. An old, withered, ill-favored German 
woman, who was the wife of the elder prisoner, and 
the mother of the younger, on being informed of the 
success of the final motion for an arrest of judg- 
ment, and the consequent acquittal of her husband 
and son, ran toward the young advocate, in the ex- 
cess of her gratitude and joy, and throwing her arms 
about his neck, kissed him in the eyes of the crowd- 
ed court. Although taken wholly by surprise, and 
hardly flattered by blandishments from such a 
source, young Clay acquitted himself upon the oc- 
casion, with a grace and good humor, which won 
him new applause from the spectators. All great 
emotions claim respect; and in this instance so far 
did the sympaties of the audience go with the old 
woman as to divest of ridicule an act, which, in the 
recital, may seem to have partaken principally of 
the ludicrous. 

Notwithstanding his extraordinary success in all 
the criminal suits entrusted to him, the abilities dis- 
played by Mr. Clay at this period in civil cases 
were no leps brilliant and triumphant. In suits 
growing out of the land laws of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, he was especially distinguished; rapidly ac- 
quiring wealth and popularity by his practice. It 
is related of him, that on one occasion, in conjunc- 
tion with another attorney, he was employed to ar- 
gue, in the Fayette Circuit Court, a question of 
great difficulty — one in which the interettt of the 
litigant parties were deeply involved. At the open- 
ing of the court, something occurred to call him 
away, and the whole management of the case de- 
volved on his associate counsel. Two days were 
spent in discussing the points of law, which were to 
govern tbs instractions of the Court to the jury, and 



on all of these points, Mr. Clay's colleague was 
I foiled by his antagonist. At the end of the second 
day, Mr. Clay re-entered the Court. He had not 
heard a word of the testimony, and knew nothing of 
the course which the discussion had taken; but, af- 
ter holding a very short consultation with his col- 
league, he drew up a statement of the form in which 
he wished the instructions of the Court to be given 
to the jury, and accompanied his petition with a few 
observations, so entirely novel and satisfactory, that 
it was granted without the least hesitation. A cor- 
responding verdict was instantly returned; and thus 
the case, which had been on the point of being de- 
cided against Mr. Clay's client, resulted in his favor 
in less than half an hour afler the young lawyer had 
entered the Court-house. 

For an enumeration of the various cases in which 
Mr. Clay was about this time engaged, and in which 
his success was as marked as his talents were obvi- 
ous, we must refer the curious reader to the records 
of the Courts of Kentucky, and hasten to exhibit the 
subject of our memoir on that more extended field, 
where his history began to be interwoven with the 
history of his country, and a whole nation hailed 
him as a champion worthy of the best days of the 
Republic. 

As early as 1797, when the people of Kentucky 
were about electing a Convention to form a new 
Constitution for that State, Mr. Clay may be said 
to have commenced his political career. His first 
efforts were made on behalf of human liberty, and 
at the risk of losing that breeze of popular favor, 
which was wafting on his bark bravely toward that 
haven of worldly prosperity and renown. 

The most important feature in the plan for a new 
Constitution, submitted to the people of Kentucky, 
was a provision for the prospective eradication ot 
slavery from the State by means of a gradual eman- 
cipation of those held in bondage. Against this 
proposal a tremendous outcry was at once raised. 
It was not to be questioned that the voice of the ma- 
jority was vehemently opposed to it. But young 
Clay did not hesitate as to his course. In that spirit 
of self-sacrifice, which he has since displayed on so 
many occasions, in great public emergencies, with- 
out stopping to reckon the disadvantages to himself, 
he boldly arrayed himself on the side of those 
friendly to emancipation. In the canvass, which 
preceded the election of members of the Convention, 
he exerted himself with all the enei^y of his nature 
in behalf of that cause, which he believed to be the 
cause of truth and justice. With his voice and pen 
he actively labored to promote the choice of Dele- 
gates who were pledged to its support. He failed 
in the fulfilment of his philanthropic intentions, and 
incurred temporary unpopularity by his course. 
Time, however, is daily making more apparent the 
wisdom of his counsel. 

Mr. Clay has not faltered in his views upon thi» 
great question. They are now what they were in 
1797. In maintaining the policy of this scheme oc 
gradual emancipation he has ever been fearless and 
consistent. Let it not be imagined, however, that 
he has any sympathy with that incendiary spirit 
which would seem to actuate some of the clamorers 
for immediate and unconditional abolition at the 
present time. His views were far-sighted, states- 
man-like and sagacioui. He looked to the general 
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^ood, not merely of his contemporariea but of pos- 
terity; and his plan stretched beyond the embarrass- 
ments of the present hour into the ftiture. A more 
juft, practicable and beneficent scheme than his, for 
the accomplishment of a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished by humanity at large, could not ha?« 
been devised. 

It resembled that adopted in Pennsylvuiia in the 
year 1780 at the instance of Dr. Franklin, according 
to which, the generation in being were to remain in 
bondage, but all their oflepring, bom after a f^ieci- 
fied day, were to be free at the age of twenty-eight, 
and, in the mean time, were to receive preparatory 
instruction to qualify them for the enjoyment of 
fteedom. Mr.' Clay thought, with many others, that 
as the slave States had severally the right to judge, 
every one exclusively for itself, in respect to the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery, the proportion of 
slaves to the white population in Kentocky at tluLt 
time was so inconsiderable, that a system of gradu- 
al emancipation might have been adopted without 
any hazard to the security and interatts of the com- 
monwealth. 

Recently a charge wa» made by the principal op* 
position paper at the South, that Mr. Clay had join^ 
ed the Abolitionists; and the ground of the charge 
was the averment that ho had written a letter to Mr. 
tiiddings, of Ohio, approving the leading views of 
that party. Upon inquiiy, it appeared, however, 
that die letter was written by Caseius M. Clay, a 
namesake. In notking the erroneoua statement, 
Mr. Clay remarked, in a letter to a friend—**! do 
not write letters for dilferent latitudes. I have but 
one heart, and one mind; and all my letters are but 
copies of the original, and if genuine, will bo found 
to conform to it, wl^rsver they may he addressed." 

Would that every candidate for the Presidency 
might say this with «y|ual sincerity and truth ! 

Notwithstanding the failure of his exertions in ar- 
rsstiag the continuance of negro servitude in Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Clay has never shrunk from the avowal 
of his sentiments upon the subject, nor from their 
practical manifestation in his professional and poli- 
tical career. For several years, whenever a slave 
brought an action at law for his liberty, Mr. Clay 
volunteered as his advocate : and he always suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a deebion in the slave's fovor. 
Oppreiision in every shape would seem to have 
roused the most ardent sympathies of his soul, and 
to have enlisted his indignant eloquence in behalf of 
its unfriended object. The impulses, which urged 
him at this early day to take the part of the domes- 
tic bondsmen of his own State, were the same with 
those, by which he was instigated, when the ques- 
tions of recognizing South American and Grecian In- 
dependence were presented to the consideration of 
a tardy and calculating Congress. 

During the administration of John Adams, in 1798- 
9, the famous alien and sedition laws were passed. 
The popular opposition with which these extraordi- 
nary measures were received, is still vividly remem- 
bered in the United States. By the ** alien law,'* 
the President was authoriBsd to order any alien, 
whom ** he should judge dangerous to the peace and 
safety" of the country ** to depart out of the terri- 
tor3^ within such time" as he should judge proper, 
apon penalty of being ** imprisoned for a terra not 
exceiHling three yesrs.** dce« 
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The ** sedition law" was designed to punish dse 
abuse of speech of the piess. It impoatd a heavy 
pecuniary fine, and hnprisonment for a term of years, 
upon fiueh as should combine or conspire together 
to oppose any measure of Government : upon su« 
as should write, print, utter, publish, d&c., ** 
fUse, scandalous and malicious writing against 
Government of the United States or the Presi- 
dent," d&c. 

Mr. Clay stood forth one-of the earliest champions 
of popular rights in opposition to these memoriable 
laws. Kentucky was one of the first States that 
launched their thunders against them ; and though 
many speakers come forward to gi?e expression to 
the indignation which was swelling in the public 
heart, none succeeded so well in striking the re- 
sponsive chord as our young lawyer. He was soon 
regarded as the leading spirit of the opposition party ; 
and it was about this time that the title of ** The 
Grxat Commomer" was .bestowed upon him. 

A gentleman, who was present at a meeting where 
these obnoxious laws were discussed, describes the 
efiect produced by Mr. Clay's eloquence as difficult 
adequately to describe. The populace had assem- 
bled in the fields in the vicinity of Lexington, and 
wore first addressed by Mr. George Nicholas, a dis- 
tinguished man, and a powerful speaker. The speech 
of Mr. Nicholas was long and eloquent, and he was 
greeted by the most enthusiastic cheers as he con- 
cluded. Clay being called for, promptly appeared, 
and made one of the most extraordinary and impres- 
sive harangues ever addressed to a popular assem- 
bly. A striking evidence of its thrilling and effec- 
tive character may be found in the fact that when 
he ceased, Hiere was im ilwutr-^o applaute. So 
eloquently had he interpreted the deep feelings of 
the multitude, that they forgot the orator in the ab- 
sorbing emotions be had produced. A higher com- 
pliment can hardly be conceived. The theme was 
a glorious one for a young and generous mind, filled 
with ardor in behalf of human liberty— and he did it 
justioe. The people took Clav and Nicholas upon 
their shoulders, and forcing them into a carriage, 
drew them through the streets, amid shouts of ap- 
plause. What an incident for an orator, who had 
not yet completed his twenty second year! 

Four years afterwards, when Mr. Clay was absent 
(torn the County of Fayette at the Olympian Springs, 
he was brought forward, without his knowledge or 
previous consent, as a candidate, and elected to thu 
General Assembly of Kentucky. He soon mado 
his influence felt in that body. In 1804, Mr. Felix 
Grundy, then an adroit and well-known politician, 
made an attempt in the Legislature to procure the 
repeal of a law incorporating the Lexington Insu- 
rance Office. He was opposed at every step by Mr. 
Clay ; and the war of words between the youthful 
debaters drew to the hall of the House throngs of 
spectetors. Grundy had managed to secure before 
hand a mi^rity in his favor in the House ; but the 
members of the Senate flocked in to hear Clay speak, 
and so cogently did he present to their understand- 
ings the impolicy and unconstitutionality of the 
measure under discussion, that they refused to sanc- 
tion it after it had been passed by the other branch, 
and a virtual triumph was thus obtained. 

It is recorded of Mr. Clay, that, in the course of 
the legislative session of 1805, be made an effort to 
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procure the removal of the seat of Goyerninent from 
Frankfort; and his speech on the occasion is said to 
have been an inimitable specimen of argument and 

(humor^ Frankfort is peculiar in its appearance and 
situation, being sunk, like a huge pit, below the sur- 
■punding country, and environed bj rough and pre- 
Kpitous ledges. " We have,** said Mr. Clay, ^'the 
model of an inverted hat; Frankfort is the body of 
the hat, and the lands adjacent are the brim. To 
change the figure, it is nature* 9 great pemteniiary ; 
and if the members of this House would know the 
bodily condition of the prisoners, let him look at 
those poor creatures in the gallery.'* 

As be said this, he pointed with his finger to half a 
dozen figures that chanced, at that moment, to be 
moving about in the gallery, more like animated 
skeletons than respectable compounds of flesh and 
blood. The objects thus designated, seeing the at- 
tention of the whole assembly suddenly directed to- 
wards them, dodged, with ludicrous haste, behind 
the railing, and the assembly was thrown into a con- 
vulsion of merriment. This iMrgumeiUum ad hami 
nem proved irresistible. The members of the House 
agreed that it was expedient to remoye the seat of 
Government, but it was subsequently found impos- 
sible to decide upon a new location, and the Legis- 
lature continues to hold its sessions at Frankfort. 

It was an early resolution of Mr. Clay, that no 
litigants, rich or poor, should have occasion to say 
that for the want of counsel they could not obtain 
justice at every bar where he could appear for tbom. 
Col. Joseph Hamilton Daviess, at that time United 
States District Attorney, and a man of influence and 
distinction, had committed an assault and battery 
at Frankfort on Mr. Bush, a respectable citieen, aiid 
8 tavern-keeper at that place. The bar of Frank- 
fort declined instituting an action for the latter 
against Col. D. Bush finally appealed to Henry 
Clay, who promptly undertook the case, and 
brought the suit in Lexington. In the aigument of 
a preliminary question, Mr. Clay felt it his du^ to 
animadvert with some severity upon the conduct of 
Col. Daviess ; wliereupon the latter, after the ad- 
journment of the Court, addressed a note to him, 
remonstrating against his course, and expressing a 
wish that it should not be persevered in. Mr. Clay 
immediately replied that he had undertaken the 
cause of Mr. Bush from a sense of duty; that he 
should submit to no dictation as to his management 
of it, which should be according to his own judge- 
ment exclusively ; but that he should hold himself 
responsible for whatever he did or said, in or out of 
Court. A challeni»e ensued; Mr. Clay accepted it, 
and proceeded to Frankfort for the hostile meeting. 
There, by the interposition of mutual friends, the 
affair was accommodated in a manner honorable to 
both parties. 

In the autumn of 1806, the celebrated Aaron Burr 
was arrested in Kentucky, on a clntfge of being en- 
gaged in an illegal warlike enterprise. The saga- 
city and penetration of that extraordinary man were 
never more clearly evinced than in his application 
to Mr. Clay to defend him. Mr. Clay believed, and 
it was generally believed in Kentucky, that the pro- 
secution was groundless, and was instituted by Col. 
Daviess, whom we have already mentioned, who 
was a great admirer of Cd. Hamilton, and who dis- 
liked Burr because he had killed HamiltOB in a 



duel, and was moreover, his opponent in politics* 
Mr. Clay felt a lively sympathy for Col. Burr, on 
account of his being arresteid in a State distant from 
his own, on account of his misfortunes, and the dis- 
tinguished stations he had filled. Still he declined 
appearing for him, until Bnrr gave him written as- 
surances that he was engaged in no enterprise for- 
bidden by law, and none that was not known and 
approved by the Cabinet at Washmgton. On re- 
ceiving these assurances, Mr. Clay appeared for 
him ; and thinking that Burr ought not to be dealt 
with as an ordinary culprit, he declined receiving 
from hun any fee, although a liberal one was ten- 
dered. 

Burr was acquitted. Mr. Clay shortly after pro- 
ceeded to Washington, and received from Mr. Jef- 
ferson an account of the letter in cipher, which had 
been written by Buir to General Wilkmson, to- 
gether with other information of the criminal design* 
of Burr. Mr. Clay handed the written assurances 
above mentioned to Mr. Je^rson at the request of 
the latter. 

On his return from Ghent, Mr. Clay made a brief 
sojourn in the city of New- Vork, and visited, aoKNig 
other places of interest, the Federal Court, then in. 
session, escorted by his friend, the late Mr. Smith, 
then Marshall, formerly a Senator from New-York. 
On entering the court-room, in the City Hall, the 
eyes of the bench, bar, ofilcers, and attendants upao 
the Court, were turned upon Mr. C. who was in- 
vited to take a seat on the bench, which he politely 
declined, and took a position in the bar. Shortly 
after, a small gentleman, apparently advanced in 
years, and with bushy, gray hair, whom Mr. Clay 
for an instant did not recognize, approached him. 
He quKkly perceived it was Col. Burr, who ten- 
dered his haiid to salute Mr. Clay. The latter de- 
clined receiving it. The Colonel, nevertheless, was 
not repulsed, but engaged in conversation with Mr. 
Clay, remarking, that he had understood that, be- 
sides the treaty of peace, the American Commis- 
sioners had negociated a good Commercial Conven- 
tion with Great Britain. Mr. Clay replied coldly, 
that such a convention was concluded, and that its 
terms would be known as soon as it was promul- 
gated by public authority. CoL B. expressed a 
wish to have an hour's interview with him, and Mr. 
C. told him where he stopped— but the Colonel 
never called. Thus terminated all the intercouraa. 
which ever took place between Heniy Clay and 
Aaron Burr. And yet even out of materials like 
these Detraction has tried to manufacture weapons 
for its assaults ! 
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Qir the twenty-ninth of December, 1806, Mr. Clajr 
produced his credentials, and took his seat in tho 
Senato of the United States. He had bsMi elected 
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by the Legislature of the State of Kentucky to fill 
a TaGuicy occasioned by the resignation of the Hon. 
John Adair; and, from the journals of Congress, he 
seems to have entered at once, actively upon the 
discharge of the duties of his new and exalted 
position. His first Speech was in favor of the 
erection of abridge over the Potomac River; and 
at this period we pereeive the dawning of those 
views of * Internal Improvement,* which he after- 
ward carried out so ably, and his advocacy of which 
should alone be sufficient to entitle him to the last- 
ing gratitude of the Country. He amused the 
Senate on this occasion by quoting a passage from 
Peter Pindar, as applicable to a Senator by whom 
he had been assailed, and who was remarkable for 
the expression of superior sagacity which his coun- 
tenance was wont to assume when he rebuked the 
younger members of the body. The pkture was 
apt and graphic : 

" Thus have I leen a manie in the street, 
A (^wtteriiw bird, we alien meet : 
A bird for rurioeitr well known. 

With bend awry, and cunning eye, 
Pe^ knowingly into a manow-faoiM.** 

This Speech was soon followed by hm presenta- 
tion of a Resolution advocating the expediency of 
appropriating a quantity of land toward the opening 
of the Canal proposed to be cut at the Rapids of 
die Ohio, on the Kentucky shore. 

The subject of appropriations for Internal Im- 
provements was at that time a novelty. So far as 
it related to the establishment of Post-Roads, it had, 
it is true, been discussed in February, 1795; but no 
fbnnal opinion of Congress was expressed, so as to 
be a precedent for future action. 

A Committee, consisting of Messrs. Clay, Giles 
and Baldwin, was now appointed to consider the 
new Resolution, and on the twenty-fourth of Feb- 
ruary, 1807, Mr. Clay made an able Report to the 
Senate, in which we find the following passage : — 
** How far it is the policy of the Government to aid 

* in works of this kind, when it has no distinct in- 

* terest ; whether, indeed, in such a case, it has the 

* Constitutional power of patronage and encourage- 

* ment, it is not necessary to be decided in the present 

* instance." A few days afterward, he reported a 
bill providing for the sppointment of Commissioners 
to ascertain the practicability of removing the ob- 
structions in the navigation of the Ohio at the Rapids. 
This bill passed the Senate by a vote of eighteen to 
eight. 

The following resolution, presented the day of the 
passage of the bill, shows that Mr. Clay thus early 
in his career was deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of a system of Internal Improvement He 
may truly be called the father of that system, which 
has so incalculably advanced the general prosperity 
of the Republic:— 

'* Resolved, Tliat the Secretary of the Treasury 
be directed to prepare and report to the Senate at 
their next session, a plan for the application of such 
moans as are within the power or Congress, to the 
purposes of opening Roads and making Canals ; to- 
gether with a statement of undertakings of that na- 
ture, which, as objects of public improvement, mav 
require and deserve the aid of Government : and, 
also, a statement of works, of the nature mentioned, 
which have been commenced, the progre«>8 which 
hai been made in them, and the means and prospect 
of their being completed; and fldl such information 



as, in'the opinion of the Secretary, shall be material 
in relation to the objects of this resolution." 

The resolution was passed with but three dissent- 
ing voices. 

During this session an attempt was made to sus-^ 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act, for the purpose 
enabling the President to arrest, without goii 
through the forms and delays of the law. Col. Bu: 
of whose evil intentions there was now sufficient 
proof. Mr. Clay did not speak on the motion, but 
his vote was recorded against it, not through any 
tenderness towards Burr, but because of the danger 
01 instituting such a precedent against the liberty of 
the citizen. The motion was, however, carried in 
the Senate, but defeated in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. Clay's election to the Senate of the United 
States had been but for the fraction of a term, 
amounting to a single session. In the summer o\ 
1807, he was again chosen by the citizens of Fay- 
ette to represent them in the Kentucky Legislature, 
and at the next session he was elected Speaker ot 
the Assembly. In this position he did not content 
himself with faithfully discharging the ordinary du- 
ties of a Speaker. He entered the arena of debate, 
and took an active part in most of the important 
discussions before the House. A motion having 
been made to prohibit the reading in the Courts of 
Kentucky of any British decision, or elementary 
woric on Law, he opposed it with a vigor and elo- 
quence that could not fail of effect. More than four- 
fifths of the Membera of the House had evinced a 
determination to vote for the motion. It was argue«l 
that the Americans, as an independent people, ought 
not to suffer themselves to be governed, in the ad- 
ministration of justice, by the legal decisions of a 
foreign power. Mr. Clay had to contend against a 
most formidable array of popular prejudice. To 
obviate one of the most potent arguments of the 
friends of the motion, he ingeniously moved to 
amend it by limiting the exclusion of British deci- 
sions from Kentucky to those only which have taken 
place since the 4th of July, 1776, the date of Ameri- 
can Independence, and suffering all which preceded 
that period to remain in force. He maintained that 
before the declaration of our independence, the Brit- 
ish and Americans were the same nation, and the 
laws of the one people were those of the other. He 
then entered .upon one of the most eloquent ha- 
rangues that ever fell from his lips. He exposed 
the barbarity of a measure which would annihilate, 
for all practical uses in the State, the great body of 
the Common Law; which , would " wantonly make 
wreck of a system fraught with the intellectual 
wealth of centuries, and whelm its last fragment 
beneath the wave." 

Those who had the good fortune to hear Mr. Clay 
on this occasion, describe his speech as one of trans 
cendent power, beauty and pathos. A gentleman, 
who was a partaker in the effect produced by his 
eloquence, says : — " Every muscle of the orator's 

* face was in motion ; his whole body seemed agi- 
' tated, as if every part were instinct with a separate 
< life ; and his small, white hand, with its blue veins 
'apparently distended almost to bunting, moved 

* gracefully, but with all the energy of rapid and ve- 

* hement gesture. The appearance of the speaker 
' seemed thai of a pure intellect wrought up to its 
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* mightiest energies, and brightly glowing through 

* the thin and transparent reil of flesh that enrobed 
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It is almost needless to add that Mr. Clay pre- 
railed on this occasion in taming the tide in his fa- 

't and the original motion was rejected. 

A report drawn up by him in 1809 upon a question 

disputed election is worthy of notice in this place. 
The citizens of Hardin County, who were entitled 
to two Representatives in the General Assembly, 
had ffiven 436 votes for Charles Helmy350 for Sam- 
uel Haycraft, and 271 for John Thomas. The fact 
being ascertained that Mr. Haycraft held an office 
of profit under the Commonwealth, at the time of 
the election, a constitutional disqualification attach- 
ed and excluded him. He was ineligible, and there- 
fore could not be entitled to his seat. It remained to 
inquire into the pretensions of Mr. Thomas. His 
claim could only be supported by a total rejection 
of the votes given by Mr. Haycraft, as void to all 
intents whaiever. Mr. Clay contended that those 
votes, though void and ineffectual in creating any 
right in Mr. Haycraft to a seat in the House, could 
not affect, in any manner, the situation of his com- 
petitor. Any other expoeition would be subversive 
of the great principle of Free Government, that the 
majority shall prevail. It would operate as a fraud 
upon the People ; for it could not be doubted that 
the votes given to Mr. Haycraft were bestowed under 
a full persuasion that he had a right to receive them. 
It would, in fact, be a declaration that disqualifica- 
tion produced qualification — ^that the incapacity of 
one man capacitated another to hold a seat in that 
House. The Committee, therefore, unanimously 
decided that neither of the gentlemen was entitled 
to a seat. 

Such were the principles of Mr. Clay's Report. 
It was unanimously adopted by the House ; anid its 
doctrines have ever sinca governed the Kentucky 
Elections. 

In December, 1808, Mr. Clay introduced before 
the Legislature of Kentucky a series of Resolutions 
approving the Embargo, denouncing the British 
Orders in Council, pledging the codperation of Ken- 
tucky to any measures of opposition to British ex- 
actions, upon which the General Government might 
determine, and declaring that "Thomas Jxfferson 
< is entitled to the thanks of his Country for the 

* ability, uprightness and intelligenee which he has 

* displayed in the management both of our Foreign 

* Relations and Dotnestie Concerns" 

Mr. Humphrey Marshall opposed these Resolu- 
tions wiih extraordinary vehemence, and introduced 
Amendatory Resolutions of a directly opposite ten- 
dency; but Mr. Marshall was the only one who 
voted in favor of the latter. Mr. Clay's original 
Resolutions were adopted by a vote of sixty-four 
to one. 

Soon after this event, Mr. Clay introduced a Reso- 
lution recommending that every Member, for the pur^ 
pose of encouraging the Industry of the Country, 
^should clothe himself in garments of Domestic 
Manufacture. This Resolution was at once most 
emphatically denounced by Mr. Humphrey Mar- 
shall, who stigmatized it as the project of a dema- 
gogue, and applied a profusion of harsh and un- 
generous epidiets to the mover. Mr. Clay retorted^ 
and the quarrel went on until it terminated in a hoa- 



tile encounter. The parties met, and by the first 
shot Mr. Marshall was slightly wounded. They 
stood up a second time, and Mr. Clay received a 
hardly perceptible flesh wound in the leg. Ths 
seconds now interfered, and prevented a continuance 
of the combat. 

Mr. Clay was once again called upon in the course 
of his political career, by the barbarous exactions of 
society, to consent to a hostile encounter; but we 
arc confident that no man at heart abominates the 
custom more sincerely than he. The following pas- 
sage in relation to this subject occurs in an address, 
which, in his maturer years, he made to his constit- 
uents : " I owe it to the community to say, that what- 
ever heretofore I may have done, or by inevitable cir*- 
cumstances might be forced to do, no man in it holds 
in deeper abhorrence than I do that pernicious prac- 
tice. Condemned as it must be by the judgment 
and philosophy, to say nothmg of the religion, of ev- 
ry thinking man, it is an affair of feeling about which 
wo cannot, although we should, reason. Its true 
corrective will be found when all shall unite, as all 
ought to unite, in its unqualified proscription.'' 

When the bill to suppress duelling in the District 
of Columbia came before the Senate of the United 
States in the spring of 1838, Mr. Clay said, no man 
would be happier than he to see the whole barbar- 
ous system forever eradicated. It was well known, 
that in certain quarters of the country, public opin- 
ion was averse from duelling, and no man eould fly 
in the face of that public opinion, without having his 
r«iputation sacrificed ; but there were other portions 
again which exacted obedience to the fatal custom. 
The man with a high sense of honor, and nice sen- 
sibility, when the question is whether he shall fight 
or have the finger of scorn pointed at him, is unablo 
to resist, and few, very few, are found willing to 
adopt such an alternative. When public opinion 
shall be renovated, and chastened by reason, religion 
and humanity, the practice of duelling will at onco 
be discountenanced. It is the office of legislation to 
do all it can to bring about that healthful state of the 
public mind, and although it may not altogether ef^ 
feet so desirable a result yet he had no doubt it 
would do much towards it, and with these views, he 
would give his vote for the bill. 

In the winter session of Congress in 1809-10, Mr. 
Clay took bis seat a second time in the Senate of the 
United States. He had been elected by the legisla- 
ture by a handsome majority to supply a vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Buckner Thrus- 
ton, whose term wanted two years of its completion. 
From this period the public history of Mr. Clay may 
be found diffused through the annals of the Union. 
The archives of the republic are the sources from 
which the materials for his biography may be hence- 
forth derived. When time shall have removed the 
inducements for interested praise or censure, poster- 
ity will point to the records of his civic achievements, 
glorious though bloodless, no less as furnishing a 
well established title to their admiration and grati- 
tude than as a perpetual monument of his fame. 

The predilections which Mr. Clay had early man- 
ifested in behalf of American manufactures and Amer- 
ican principles, were unequivocally avowed in hia 
first speech before the Senate on being elected a se 
cond timo to that body as far back as April, 1810. A 
bill was tmder discussion appropriating a sum o- 
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money for procuring munitions of war, and for otlior 
purpoBes; and an amendment had been proi>o6ed, 
inatructiog the Secretary of the Navy, to provide 
nrplies of cordage, sail-cloth, hemp, du:, and to give 
% preference to those of Amexican growth and man- 
nfacture. Mr. L1o>d of Massachusetts moved to 
strike out this part of the amendment; and a discus- 
sion arose concerning the general policy of promo 
img domestic manufactures, in which Mr. Clay bold- 
ly declared himself its advocate. 

The fallacious course of reasoning urged by many 
against domestic manufactures, namely, the distress 
and servitude produced by those o< England, he said 
would equally indicate the pn»priety of abandoning 
agriculture itself. Were we to cast our eyes upon 
the miserable peasantry of Poland, and revert to the 
days of feudal rassalage, we might thence draw nu- 
merous arguments against the pursuits of the hus- 
bandman. In short, take the black side of the pic- 
ture, and every human occupation will be found 
pregnant with fatal objections. 

Tlie sentiments avowed thus early in our legisla- 
tive history by Mr. Clay are now current through- 
out our vast community; and the ** American Sys- 
tem," as it has been called, is generally admitted to 
be not only a patriotic, but a politic system. But 
let it not be forgotten, that it is to the persevering 
and unremitted exertions of Henry Clay, that we 
•re indebted for the planting and the cherishing of 
that goodly tree, under the far-spreading bnnches of 
vhich so many find protection and plenty at the pre- 
lentday. 

The amendments advocated by Mr. Clay on this 
occasion were adopted, and the bill was passed. 
The first step toward the establishment of his mag- 
nificent ** system '* was taken. 

Another speech in which he distinguished htnuielf 
during the session, is that upon the question of the 
right of the United States to the territory lying be- 
tween the rivers Mississippi, and Perdido, compri- 
sing the greater part of Western Florida. This un- 
portant region, out of which the States of Alabama 
and Mississippi have since been formed, was claimed 
by Spain as a part of her Florida domain. The Pres- 
dent, Mr. Madison, had issued a proclamation de- 
claring the region annexed to the Orleans Territory, 
and subject to the laws of the United States. The 
Federalists maintained that we had no claim to 
the Territory— that it belonged to Spain — and that 
Qreat Britain as her ally, would not consent to see 
her robbed. 

BTr. Clay stepped forth as the champion of the de- 
mocracy and the President, and eltiquently vindica- 
ted the title of the United Sutes to the land. His 
arguments evince much research, ingenuity and lo- 
gical skill ; and on this as on all occasions, be man- 
ifested that irrepressible sympathy with the people 
— the mass — his eloquent expressions of which had 
gained him in Kentucky the appellation of the 
Orkat Commoner. Mr. Horsey, one of the Sena- 
tors from Delaware, had bemoaned the fete of the 
Spanish king. Mr. Clay said in reply : *< I shall 

* leave the honorable gentleman from Delaware to 

* mourn over the fortunes of the fallen Charies. I 

* have no commiseration for princes. Mr stmpa- 

<THIES ARK RKSERVKO FOR THE OREAT MASS of 

* mankind ; and I own that the people of Spain have 
•them moft wiMiely.'* 
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With regard to the deprecated wrath of Gieit 
Britain, Mr. Clay said, with a burst of indignant cl> 
oquence, which is but inadequately conT«*yed in lb 
reported speech : " Sir, is the time never to anin, 

* when we may manage our own afTaiiri, wiihoot 

* fear of insulting his Britannic majesty t Is the 
' of British power to be forever suspended over 

* heads 7 Does Congress put on an embargo to 

* ter our rightful commerce against the piratical de- 

* predations committed upon it on the ocean T W« 

* are immediately warned of the indignation of Eng- 

* land. Is a law of non-intercouse proponed f "Ae 

* whole navy of the haughty Mistress of the Seas ii 

* made to thunder m our ears. Does the Piesidett 

* refuse to continue a correspondence with a Minii' 

* ter, who violates the decorum belonging to his di- 

* plomatic character, by givuig and deliberately m- 

* peating an affront to the whole nation t We on 
'instantly menaced with the chastisenient which 

* English pride will not fail to inflict Whether wi 

* assert our rights by sea, or attempt dieir raamcni- 

* ance by land— whithersoever we tnm onrsslres, 

* this phantom incessantly pursnea us ! " 

The strong American feeling, the genaine dem^ 
cratic dignity, which pervade this Speech are cbsiw 
aeteristic of the man and of the principles^ whid, 
throughout a long and trying public career, he kss 
steadfastly maintained. And yet we find new-flsdged 
politicians and dainty demagogaee of modem fiurih 
ionable manufecture, charging this early and eoo- 
sislent leader of the Democracy — thia friend aid 
supporter of Jefferson and of Madiaoii— this naia 
pillar of the Party, who originated and eondaeted 
to a glorious termination the last War— chaigiDg 
him with Federalism and Aristocracy ! Every act 
of his life — every recorded word that erer fell firon 
his lips gives the lie to the imputation, 

Mr. Clay's labors during this 
have been arduoos and diversified — showing on hli 
part unusual versatility, industry and powcn of ap- 
plication. He was placed on several important Com* 
mittees, and seems to have taken part in all dises^ 
sions of moment. On the 26th of March, 1810, tmm 
the Committee to whom was recommitted a bill gnat- 
ing a right of preemption to purchasera of PaUie 
Lands in certain cases, he reported it with amend* 
meats, which were read ; and, after ludergoSng soos 
alterations, it was again recommitted, reported, tad 
finally passed by the Senate. Mr. Clay was the 
eariy friend of the poor settler on the Public Laadi^ 
and he has always advocated a policy which, while 
it is extremely liberal toward that class, is coaaiit- 
ent with perfect justice to the People at largo, who 
are the legitimate owners of the Public Domain. 

On the 29th of March Mr. Clay bronght in a bOt 
s jpplementary to an act entitled '* An Act to Rega- 

* late Trade and Intercourse with the Indian Tribes, 

* and to preserve Peace on the Frontier." The bill 
was referrpd to a Committee, of which he was ap- 
pointed Chairman ; and to his intelligent labott ia 
their behalf, the People of the West were indebted 
for measures of protection of die aiost efficient 
character. 

The 20th of April succeeding, on motion of Mr. 
Clay, the bill to enable the People of the OrleaM 
Territory, now Louisiana, to foim a Conatitutioa 
and Government was amended by a proneion M" 
quiring that the Laws, Records and Lcgidativo F|»» 
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ceedings of the State should be m the Eaglish lan- 
guage. On the S7th of the same month he bad 
leave of absence for the rest of die SmsioBt a^er 
accomplishing an amount of pubhc bushiest ibftt 
few men could have de^atched with so much 

imptitude, ability and advantage to the CouQiry* 

The Third Session of the Eleveath Congreaa com- 
menced on the 3d of December, 1810. Mr. Clay wm 
ouce more in his seat in the Senate. 

The subject of renewing the Charter of the United 
States Bank was now the great topic before Con* 
gress. Mr. Clay had been instructed by the legis- 
lature of Kentucky to oppose a recharter; and his 
own convictions at the time accorded with theirs. 
lie addressed the Senate at some length in Qppct- 
sition to the proposed measure. He lived to rectify 
his opinions on this important question; and hia 
reasons for the change must be satisfactory to evc-r^' 
candid mind. They are given in an Address to h'm 
constituents in Lexington, dated the 3d of June^ 1816. 

In a Speech to the same constituents, delLveried 
the 9th of June, 1842, he alludes to the subject in 
these terms: 

" I never but once changed my opinioa oti any 
great measure of national policy^ or any great prin- 
ciple of construction of the National Constitution. 
In early life, on deliberate consideration, I adopted 
the principles of interpreting the Federal Const I u« 
tion, whicn had been so ably developed and enfoi-ced 
by Mr. Madison in his memorable iCeport to the Vir- 
ginia Leecislature; and to them, as I undcriatfiod 
tnem, I have constantly adhered. Upon the q uea^ 
rion coming up in the Senate of the United Btatt^a, 
to recharter the first Bank of the United States thirty 
years ago, I opposed the recharter upon ooovictkitm 
which I honestly entertained. The experienoH df 
thtf War which shortly, followed, the condition into 
which the Currencv of the Countrjr was thrown, 
without a Bank, ana, I may^ now add. Inter and more 
disastrous experience, convinced me I was wron ^. 1 

Eublicly stated to my constituents, in a Speech at 
bxington, (that which I had made in the Houef? of 
Representatives not having been reported) my rca* 
soHB for that change ; and they are preserved m the 
archives of the Country. I appeal to that record ; 
and I am willing to be judged now and hereafter by 
their validity. 

«' I do not advert to the fact of this solitary in- 
stance of change of opinion, as inplyiag any per- 
sonal merit, but because it is a fact. I will, how* 
ever, say that I think it very perilous to the utility 
of any public man to mane frequent changes of 
opinion, or any chanKe, but »pon grounds so ttff' 
6cient and palpable that the public can dearly see 
and approve them.** 

Many important subject! wave discnsssd by the 
Senate during the Session of 1810-11 ; and Mr. CUy 
was in all of them oonspieamis. His neat and 
efficiency in the Public Serrice began to attmct tlt« 
eyes of the whole Country. He was not the Eepre- 
^ntative of Kentucky akme. His capacioua heart 
and active mind, uacontractad by sectional jealous- 
ies or local bigotry, comprehended the entire Union 
in their embrace. 

At the expiration of his second fractional terai of 
service in the Senate of the United States, having 
returned to Kentucky, he was elected a member of 
the Federal House of Representatives. Confresa 
convened on the day designated by Proclamatian, 
the fourth day of November, 1811; and, on the first 
ballot for Speaker, 128 members being presenfi he 
was chosen by a mijari^ of 31, over all opposiilDn* 



The affliirs of the Nation were never in a more 
critical positkm than at this juncture. The honor 
of the Repdblie was at stake. Along series of oii|p 
rages perpetrated against our Commerce by Englaild 
and by Fiance had reached a bight, at which fardier 
toleration would have been pusillanimous. Under 
the Berlin and Milan Decrees of Napoleon, our ships 
were seized and our property confiscated by the 
French in a manner to provoke the warmest indig« 
natbn of a free People. Great Britain vied with 
France, and finally far surpassed her in her acts of 
violence and rapine towarid us. Each of the bel- 
ligerent nations sought a pretext in the conduct of 
the other for her own injustice. 

At length France, in answer to our remonstrances, 
repealed her odious Decrees so far as we were con- 
cerned, and practically abandoned her system of 
seizure and oppression. Great Britain did not fd- 
low her example. 

A year had elapsed since the French Decrees 
were rescinded ; but Great Britain persisted in her 
course,— afieeting to deny their extinction. The 
ships of the United States, laden with the produce 
of our soil and labor, navigated by our own citizens 
and peaceably pursuing a lawful trade, were seized 
on our coasts, and, at the very mouth of our own 
harbors, condemned and confiscated. But it was 
the ruffianly system of impressment— by which 
American freemen, pursuing a lawful life of hard- 
ship and daring on the ocean, were liable to he 
seized, in violation of the rights of our flag, forced 
into th^ naval service of a foreign Power, and made, 
perhaps, the instraments of similar oppression to* 
ward thehr own countrymen ;— it was this despotic 
and barbarous system that principally roused the 
wariike spirit of Congress and the Nation. And 
Posterity will admit that this cause of itself was an 
all-sufficient justifioatisn for hostile measures. The 
spirit of that People must have been debased in- 
deed, which could have tamely submitted to such 
aggressions. 

The feelings of Mr. Clay on this subject seem to 
have been of the intensest description. Though 
coming from a State distant from the sea-boardt 
the wrongs and indignities practiced against our 
mariners by British arrogance and oppression, fired 
his soul and stirred his whole nature to resistance. 
To him, the idea of succumbing a moment to such 
degrading outrages was intolerable. The Nation 
had been isjured and insulted. England persisted 
in her injuries and insults. It was useless to tem- 
porise longer. He was for war, prompt, open and 
determined war. He communicated to others the 
electric feelings that animated his own breast. He 
wreaked all his energies on this great cause. 

In appointing the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to whom the important question was to be 
referred, he was careful to select a majority of such 
Members as partook of his own decided views. 
Peter B. Porter, of New York, was the Chairman; 
and, on the 29th of November, he made a Report, in 
which the Committee earnestly recommended, in 
the words of the President, " that the United States 

* be immediately put into an armor and attitude de 

* manded by the crisis, and corresponding with the 
'national spirit and expectations.*' They submit- 
ted appropriate Resolutions for the carrying out o 
this great object. 
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On the 3lBt of December, the House resohred 
ioelf into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. Bracken- 
ridge in the Chair, on a bill from the Senate, pro- 
Hfing for the raising of twenty-five thousand troops. 
Of this measure, Mr. Clay was the warmest, and at 
the same time most judicious, advocate. He ad- 
dressed the House eloquently in its behalf; and 
urged it forward on all occasions with his best 
energies. 

He contended that tlie real cause of British 
a/rgression was not to distress France, as many 
maintained, but to destroy a rival. *' She saw,*' 
continued he, **in your numberless ships, which 

* whitened every sea— in your hundred and twenty 

* thousand gallant tars— the seeds of a naval force, 

* which in thurty yean would rival her on her own 
< element. 8he iherefote commented the odunu 
^tystem of Imprestmenij of which no language 

* can paint my execration ! She da bid to attempt 

* the subveriion of the pertonal freedom of your \ 

* marinert ! " 

In concluding, Mr. Clay said he trusted that he 
had fully established these three positions : — That 
the quantum of the force proposed by the bill was 
not too great ; that its nature was such as the con- 
templated War called for; and thnt the object of 
the War was justified by every consideration of 
justice, of interest, of honor and love of country. 
Unle»s that object were at once attained by peace- 
ful means, he hoped that war would be waged be- 
fore the close of the Session. 

The bill passed the House on the 4th of January 
succeeding ; and, on the S2d of the same month, the 
Report of the Committee, to whom that part of the 
President's Message relating to a Naval Establitih- 
ment was referred, being under discussion, Mr. Clay 
■poke in favor of an increase of the Navy, advo- 
cating the building of ten frigates. 

In his remarks, on this occasion, he contended 
that a description of naval force entirely within our 
means was that, which would be sufficient to pre- 
vent any single vessel, of whatever metal, from en- 
dangering our whole coasting trade— blockug up 
our harbore, and laying under contributions our 
cities — a force competent to punish the insolence of 
the commander of any single ship, and to preserve 
in our own jurisdiction the inviolability of our peace 
and our laws. 

" Is there," he asked, " a reflecting man in the 
'nation who would not charge Congress with a 

* culpable neglect of its duty, if, for the want of 
' such a force, a single ship were to bombard ono of 
' our cities 7 Would not every honorable member 

* of the Committee inflict on himself the bitterest re- 

* proaches, if, by failing to make an inconsiderable 
^ ' addition to our little gallant Navy, a single British 

* vessel should place New- York under contribution !" 

On the 29th of January, 1812, the bill to bcrease 
■the Navy passed the House by a handsome majority* 
To Mr. Clay's eloquent advocacy of the measure, 
the Country is largely indebted for the glorious 
naval successes which afterward shed a new and 
undying lustre upon our hifetory. But for the gal- 
lant and eflective Navy, which sprang up under 
such auspices, the main arm of our defence would 
have been crippled. While we contemplate with 
pride our achievements upon the sea — the memo- 
jrable deeds of our Lawrences, Decaturs, {lulls, 



Bainbridges and Perry s — ^let us not forget the States 
mtin, but for whose provident sagacity and intrepid 
spirit, the opportunity of peifomung those exploits 
might never have been afibrded. 
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Tbx cause of Mr. Clay's transference from the 
Senate to the House of Representatives was his 
own preference, at the time, of a seat in the popular 
branch. His immediate appointment as Speaker 
was, under the circumstances, a rare honor, and 
one never, before or since, conferred on a new Mem- 
ber. Among the qualifications which led to his 
selection for that high station was his known firm- 
ness, which would check any attempt to domineer 
over the House ; and many Membera had a special 
view to a proper restraint upon Mr. John Randolph 
of Virginia, who, through the feare of Mr. Vamum, 
and the partiality entertained for him by Mr. Macon, 
the two preceding Speakere, had exercised a con- 
trol which, it was believed, was injurious to the 
deliberations of the body. 

On the fint of April, 1812, the following confiden- 
tial communieation from the President to Congress 
was received : 

^ Considering it as expedient, under existing cir- 
cumstances and prospects, that a general embargo 
be laid on all vessels now in port or hereaAer arri- 
ving, for the period of sixty days, I recommend the 
immediate passage of a law to that effect. 

<' JAMES MADISON." 

This proposition was immediately discussed in 
the House in secret session, Mr. Clay took an active 
part in the debate. He gave to the measure recom- 
mended by the President his ardent and unqualified 
support. ** I APPROYS OF IT,*' Said he, " because 

IT IS TO BS VIEWED AS A DIRECT PRECURSOR TO 
WAR." 

Among the most vehement opponents of the mea- 
sure were John Randolph, of Virginia, and Josiah 
Quincy, of Massachusetts. Mr. Randolph said that 
the honorable Speaker was mistaken when he said 
the message was for war. Mr. R. had ** too much 

* reliance on the wisdom and virtue of the President 

* to believe that he would be guilty of such gross 
'and unparalleled treason." He nuuntained that 
the proposed embargo was not to be regarded as an 
inital step to war— but as a subterfuge— a retreat 
from battle. " What new cause of war," he asked, 
" or of an embargo has arisen within the last twelve 

* months ? The affair of the Chesapeake is settled : 

* no new principles of blockade have been interpola- 

* ted in the laws of nations. Every man of candor 

* would ask why did not, then, go to ^ar twelve 
' months ago." 

« What new cause of war has been avowed !" said 
Mr. Clav in reply—" The affair of the Chesapeake 
is settled, to be sure, but only to paralvze the spirit 
of the country. Has Great Britain abstained from 
imprewing our seamen— from depredating uponouf 
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property ? We have complete proof, in her capture 
of our ships, in her exciting our frontier Indians to 
hostility, and in her sending an emissary to our 
cities to excite civil war, that she will do everything 
to destroy us : our resolution and spirit aie our only 
^^depeudeiice. Altliough I feel warmly upon this 
IPn»ubjcct,'* continued he, " I pride myself upon those 
tceiint?R, and should despise myself if I were desti- 
tute of them." 

Mr. Quincy expressed in strong temia his abhor- 
rence of the proposed measure. He said that his ob- 
jections were, tliat it was not what it pretended to 
be ; atid was what it pretended not to be. That it 
was not embargo preparatory to war; but that it was 
embargo as a substitute for the question of declaring 
war. *'l object to it,** said he, "because it is no 

* eflScient preparation ; because it is, not a progress 

* towards honorable war, but a subterfuge from the 

* question. Jf we must perish, let us perish by any 

* hand except our own. Any fate is better than tielf- 

* slaughter.** 

Agftinst this storm of opposition Henry Clay pre- 
sented an undaunted front. As the debate was car- 
ried on with closed doors, no ample record of it is in 
existence. But a member of Congress, who was 
present, snys : ** On this occasion Mr. CUy was a 
' flame of fire. He had now brought Congress to 

* tlie verge of what he conceived to he a war for lib- 
' erty and honor, and his voice rang through the cap- 

* itol like a trumpet-tone sounding for the onset. On 

* the subject of the policy of the embargo, his elo- 

* quence, like a Roman phalanx, bore down all op- 
' position, and he put to shame those of his oppo- 
' nents, who flouted the government as being unpre- 

* pared for war.** 

7'he Message recommending an embargo was re- 
ferred to the committee on Foreign Relations, who 
reported a bill for carrying it into effect, which was 
adopted by the House. In the Senate it underwent 
a slight alteration in the substitution of ninety for 
sixty days as the terra of the embargo. This amend- 
ment was concurred in; and on the fourth of April, 
Mr. Crawford reported the presentation of the bill 
to the President, and tliat it had feceived his signa- 
ture. 

Through tlie indefatigable exertions of Mr. Clay 
and his associates, the attitude of resistance to ag- 
gression ivas now boldly assumed — the first step was 
taken towards a definite declaration of war. 

On assuming the duties of the Speakership, Mr. 
Clay had foreseen, from the peculiar character and 
eonstitution of mind of that remarkable and distin- 
guished man, John Randolph, that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain with him relations of 
civility and friendship. He, therefore, resolved to 
act on the principle of never giving and never receiv- 
ing an insult without iuithediate notice, if he were 
in a place where it could be noticed. Their mode of 
intercourse or non-intercourse was most singular. 
Sometimes weeks, months would pass withont their 
speaking to each other. Then, for an equal space 
of time, no two gentlemen cyuld treat each other 
with more courtesy and attention. Mr. Randolph, 
on entering the House in the morning, while these 
better feelings prevailed, would frequently approach 
the Chair, bow respectfully to the Speaker, and in- 
qulre after his health. 

Bat Mr, Randolph was impatient of all restraints, 
And could not brook those which were sometimes 



applied to himself by the Speaker in the discharge 
of the duties of the Chair. On one occasion he ap- 
pealed to his constituents, and was answered by Mr. 
Clay. The case was tliis : Mr. Clay, in one of his 
morning rides, passed through Georgetown, where 
Mr. Randolph, the late Mr. J. Lewis, of Virginia, 
and other members of Congress boarded. Meeting 
with Mr. Lewis, that gentleman inquired of him, if 
there were any news 7 Mr. Clay informed him, that 
on the Monday following. President Madison would 
send a message to Congress, recommending a decla- 
ration of war against Great Britain. 

The day afler this meeting, Mr. Randolph camo 
to the House, and having addressed the Speaker in 
a very rambling, desultory speech for about an hour, 
he was reminded from the chair, that there was no 
question pending before the House. Mr. Randolph 
said he would present one. He was requested to 
state it. He stated that he meant to move a resolu- 
tion, that it was no/ expedient to declare war against 
Great Britain." The Speaker, according to a rule of 
the House, desired him to reduce his resolution to 
wrhing, and to send it to the chair ; which he ac- 
cordingly did. And thereupon the Speaker informed 
him, that before be could proceed in his ppeech, the 
House must decide that it would now consider his 
resolution. Upon putting that question to the 
House, it was decided by a large majority, that it 
would not consider the resolution; and thus Rlr. 
Randolph was prevented from haranguing the House 
farther in its support. Of this he complained, and 
published an address to his constituents. 

Some expressions in this address seeming to re- 
quire notice, Mr. Clay addressed a communication 
under his own name, to the editor of the National 
Intelligencer, in which he reviews the questions at 
issue between him and Mr. Randolph, and vindicates 
the justice of his recent decisions in the chair. 

** Two principles," he says, "are settled by these 
decisions; the first is, that the House has a ri^ht 
to know, through its organ, the specific motion 
which a member intends making, before he under^ 
takes to argue it at large ; and in the second place, 
that it reserves to itself the exercise of the power 
of determining whetlier it will consider it at the 
particular time when offered, prior to his thus pro- 
ceeding to argue it.** 

Every succeeding Congress has acknowledged the 
validity of the principles thus established by Mr. 
Clay. They seem essential to the proper regulation 
of debate in a large legislative body.** 

A bill from the Committee on Foreign Relations 
was reported to the House on the third of June, 1812, 
declaring War between Great Britain and her de- 
pendencies and Ote United States, On the eighteenth 
it had passed both Houses of Congress; and tlie next 
day the President's proclamation was issued, declar- 
ing tlte actual existence of War. Ou the sixth of 
July, Congress adjourned to the first Monday in No- 
vember. 

Mr. Clay, Rlr.I^owndes, Mr. Cheves, and Mr. Cal- 
houn, were the leaders, who sustained and carried 
through the declaration of War. Mr. Clay, fully im- 
pressed with the conviction, that the honor and the 
highest interests of the country demanded the de- 
claration, was ardent, active and enthusiastic in its 
support. 1*0 him was assigned the responsible duty 
of appointing all the Committees. Rlr. Madison*s 
Cabinet was not imanSmouA QKt ^Se«k vj^s<pRX^^w«».« 
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Mr. Madison himself was in favor of it, but seemed 
to go into it with much repugnance and great appre- 
bension. The character of his mind was one of ex- 
treme caution, bordering on timidity, although he 
acted with vigor and firmness when his resolution 
was once taken. Mr. Gallatin, the Socretary oC the 
Treasury, was adverse to the war. 

It was the opinion and wish of Mr. Clay, Mr. 
CJheves, and their friends, diat financial as well as 
tmiicary and naval preparations should be made for 
the conduct of the war, and previous to its declara- 
tion. Accordingly, Mr. Gallatin was cajkd upon 
to report a system of finance appropriate to the oc- 
easion. He had enjoyed a high reputation for finan- 
cial ability; and it was hoped and anticipated, that 
he would display it when he made his required re- 
port. But the disappointment was great when his 
report appeared. Instead of indicating any aew 
source of revenue— instead of suggesting any great 
plan calling forth the resources of the nation, he re- 
ported in favor of all the old odious taxes— excise, 
stamp dutiefl, &c. which had been laid during pre- 
Tious administrations. It was believed, firom the ^>f- 
fiittsive nature of the taxes, that his object was tore- 
press the war spirit. But far from being discouraged, 
Mr. Clay and his friends resolved to impose the du- 
ties recommended. 

Mr. Cheves was at the head of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and went laboriously to work to 
prepare numerous bills for the collection of taxes as 
suggested by the Secretary. After they were pre- 
pared and reported, it was for the first time discov- 
ered that the Executive, and more especially Mr. 
Gallatin, were opposed to the imposition of taxes at 
the same session during which war was declared. 
This was ascertained by the active exertions of Mr. 
Smiley, a leading and influential member from Penn- 
sylvaoia, and the confidential friend of Mr. Gallatin. 
In cbcles of the members, he would urge in conver- 
sation the expediency of postponing the taxes to 
another session, saying that the people would not 
take both war and taxes together.'' 

Mr. Clay and his friends were aware that the levy- 
ing'of taxes, always a difficult and up-hill business, 
could not be efTeQted without the hearty concur- 
rence of the Executive, and therefore reluctantly 
submitted to the postpmiement— a most unfortunate 
delay, the ill effects of which were felt throughout 
die whole war. Mr. Cheves, who had plied the la- 
boring oar, in preparing the various revenue bills, 
WM highly indignant, and especially at the conduct 
of Mr. Gallatm, of whom he ever afterwards thought 
luiavorably. 

The negotiations with Mr. Foster, the British 
Gharg6 d' Affaires at Washington, were protracted 
up to the period of the Declaration of War. The Re- 
publican party became impatient of the delay. It 
vas determined that an informal deputation should 
wait upon Mr. Madison to expostulate against long- 
er procrastination ; and it was agreed that Mr. Clay 
should be the spokesman. The gentlemen of the 
deputation accordingly called on the President, and 
Mr. Clay stated to him, that Congress was impa- 
tient for action ; that further efforts at negotiation 
were vain ; that an accommodation was impractical 
Ue; that the haughty spirit of Britain was unbend- 
ing and unyielding ; that submission to her arro- 
gmnpmttanu», MpecitUy that of • rig ht to im- 



press our seamen, was impossible ; that enough had 
been done by us with a view to conciliation ; tliat 
the time tot decisive action had arrived, and war 
was inevitable. 

By way of illnstrating the difference between . 
speaking and writing, and actings Mr. Clay relatedflj 
to Mr. Madison an anecdote of two Kentucky J udgea. 
One talked incessantly from the Bench. IIo rea- 
soned every body to death. He would deliver an 
opinion, and first try to convince the party that agreed 
with him and then the opposite party. The conse- 
quence was that business lagged, the docket accu* 
mulated, litigants complained, and the community 
were dissatisfied. He was eucceeded by a Judge, 
who never gave any reasons for his opinion, but de? 
cidsd the case simply, for the plaintiff or the de- 
fendanL His decisions were rarely reversed by the 
appellate Court—the docket melted away— litigants 
were no longer, exposed to ruinous delay— and the 
community were contented. Surely, said Mr. Clay, 
we have exhausted the argument with Great Britain. 

Mr. Madison enjoyed the joke, but, in his goud« 
natured, sly way, said, he also had heard an anec- 
dote, of a French Judge, who afler the argument of 
the cause was over, put the papers of the contend- 
ing parties into opposite scales, and decided accor- 
ding to the preponderance of weight 

Speaking of the opposition of the Federal party 
Mr. Clay remarked, that they were neither to be 
conciliated nor silenced—" let us do wliat we ein- 
* cerely believe to be right, and trust to God and tlie 
goodness of our cause." 

Mr. Madison said, that our institutions were found- 
ed upon the principle of the competency of man for 
self-government, and that we should never be tired 
of appealing to the reason and judgment of the peo* 
pie. 

Such deference did Mr. Madison have, however, 
far the opinion and advice of his friends, that shortly 
after this conference, he transmitted his war mes- 
sage to Congress. 

The second session of the twelfth Congress took 
place at the appointed time. Events of an impor* 
tant character had occurred since it lost met. The 
war had been prosecuted; and we had sustained 
some revems. General Hull, to whom had been 
assigned the defence of the Michigan frontier, had* 
after an unsuccessful incuraion into the neighboring 
territory of the enemy, surrendered ingloriously the 
town and fort of Detroit. 

An attack was made on a post of the enemy neAr 
Niagara, by a detachment of regular and other foroea 
under Major-General Van Rensselaer, and after dis- 
playing much gallantry had been compelled to yield, 
with considerable loss, to reinforcements of Savages 
and British regulars. 

But though partially unsuccessful on the land, the 
Americans had won imperishable trophies on the 
sea. Our public ships and private eruisen had 
made the enemy sensible of the diflerence between 
a reciprocity ef captures, and the long confinement 
of them to thehr side. Yhe frigate Constitution, com* 
manded by Captain Hull, aAer a close and short en- 
^[agement, had completely disabled the British fri- 
gate Guerriere. A vast amount of property had 
been saved to the country by the course pureued by 
a squadron of our frigates under the command of 
O o mg ied p w lUdgen. 
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A strong disposition to adjoat exlBting diflicultieH 
with Great Britain hadf in the mean timep t^een maul* 
Tested by our Government. Our Churg^ des Af- 
faires at London bad been authorlEed to accede to 
certain terms, by which the war might be aiTe«lfldt 
without awaiting the delays of a formal and final 
pacification. 

These terms reqaired substantial ty^ that the Bii- 
tish orders in council should be repealed as they af- 
fected tlie United States, without a rcTtTal of block- 
ades violating acknowledged rules; ihat there should 
be an immediate discharge of Amerccan soamen front 
British ships. On such terms an armistice wa« pro^ 
posed by our Government. 

These advances were declined by Great Britain 
from an avowed repugtitmce to a ea»petigwn &f ihs 
fraetiee of impreemootU during Ae armiw^ce. 

Early in January, 1813^ a bill ftom the Military 
Committee of the House, fur the raising of an addi- 
tional force, not exceeding twenty thousand men^ un- 
derwent a long and animated discuiaion in conimii- 
teeofthe whole. The oppositioD an thb occiision 
rallied all their strength to denounce the cieasurci 
Mr* Quincy, to whom we have before alludtidi mad« 
a most bitter harangue against it and its mipportprs^ 
** Since the invasion of the bttccaii€«rE,^^ said Mr. 
Q, ** there is nothing in history like thia war*" Al- 
luding to some of the friends of the adrntni^tradoiif 
he stigmatized them as ** household tuoopi, who 
loui^ed for what they could pick up al>out the gor* 
emment house — toad-eaters, who lived on eleemo- 
synary, ill^purchaaed courtesy, upon the palscef 
who swallowed great men*s spittle, got judgeships, 
and wondered at the fine sights, fine rooms, and fine 
company, and, most of all, wondero^ how they them- 
selves gm there.*' 

Napoleon Bonapsrte and Thomas JeflTerson came 
in for no small share of the same gentleman's ^use* 
On the eighth of January, Mr. Clay rose in de- 
fence of the new army bill, and in reply to the vio- 
lent and personal remarks, which had faUen fitiin 
the oppositloui His effort on this occasion was one 
of the most brilliant in his whole carf^r* It is im- 
perfectly reported ; for Mr. Clay haa been alwav« 
too inattentive to the preparation of hia speeches fur 
the press. Toibrmanadeqnatoideaof hiidoqucDcc 
we must look to the efieot it prodncBd-^to tl»e kgia- 
lation which it swayed. 

That portion of Mr. Clay's speech, in which he 
vindicated his illustrious friend, lliom^is Jefferson, 
from the aspersions of the leader of the Fedaralistfi, 
has been deservedly admired as a specimen of en«r> 
getic and indignant eloquence. It mufte have jalba 
with crushing effietct upon him who called it fcinh : 

** Next to the notice which the oppoRitinn hn^ 
found itself called upon to bestow upon ibo French 
fimperor. a distioguished citisenof Virgii^Uf fonner- 
y President of the United States, bod nevrr ^r a 
moment failed to receive their kindest and most 
respectful attention. An honorable gentlemtin from 
Massachusetts (of whom I am sorry to my it be^ 
comes neeessary for me, ia the course of my re marks^ 
to take some notice,} has alluded to him in a tb- 
markable manner. Neither his retire me nt Irum pub* 
lie office* his eminent services, nor liia advanced e^e, 
can exempt this patriot from the coartie agEuuti^ of 
party malevolence. No, sir; in 1801 he Efiatched 
from the rade hands of usurpation the vialated con- 
stitution of the country, and thai la bis crime. He 
preserved that instrument in form and aubttiaoco and 



spirit, a precious inheritance for generations to come, 
and for tkie he can never be forgiven.^ 

**How vain and impotent is party rage, directed 
against such a man! He is not more elevated by his 
lofty residence upon the summit of his own favorito 
mountain, than he is lifted by the serenity of his mind, 
and the conseiousoesss of a well-spent life, above 
the indignant passions and feelings of the day. No ! 
his own beloved Monticello is not less moved b^ 
the storms that beat against its sides, than is this. 
Ulastrious man by the bowlings of the whole Brittsh 
pack let loose from the Essex kennel ! 

** When the eentleman, to whom I have been com- 
pelled to allude, shall have mingled his dust with 
that of his abused ancestors — wiusn he shall have 
been consigned to oblivion, or, if he live at all, shall 
live only in the treasonable annals of a certain jun- 
to, the name of Jefibrson will be hailed with grati- 
tude, his memory honored and cherished as the se- 
cond ibander of the Bbenies of the people, and th« 
period of his administration will be looked back to 
as one of the bappieat and brightest epochs in Amer- 
ican history. 

** But I b^ the eentleman*s pardon. He has in- 
deed secured to himself a more imperishable fame 
than I had supposed. I think it was about four year* 
aj^ that he sumnitted to the House of Representa- 
tives, an initiative proposition for an impeachment 
of Mr. Jefferson. The House condescended to con- 
sider it. TTie genOeman debated it toith his ueual 
temper^ moderation and utbamty. The House de- 
cided upon it in the most solemn manner; and, al- 
though the gentleman had somehow obtained a se- 
cond, the final vote stood, onefor^ and one hundred 
and eevenieen againtt the propoeUion ! The same 
historic page that transmitted to posterity the virtue 
and ^lory of Heniy the Great of France, for their 
admiration and example, has preserved the infamous 
name of the fenatic assassin of^lhe excellent monarch, 
llie same sacred pen that portrayed the sufferings 
and crucifixion of^ the Saviour of mankind, has re- 
corded for universal execration the name of him who 
was guilty— not of betrayine his country-^but— « 
kfaidred crime— of betraying his God !*** 

In other ports of his speech, Mr. Clay electrified 
the House by his impassioned eloquence. The day 
was intensely cold, and, for the only time in his life» 
he found it difficult to keep himself warm by the ex- 
ercise of speaking. But the members crowded 
around him in hushed admiration ; and there were 
few among them who did not testify by their stream- 
ing tears his mastery over the passions. The sub- 
ject of impressment was touched upon; and the 
matchless patho6 with which he depicted the conse- 
quences of that infernal system— portraying the 
situation of a supposed victim to its tyrannic outran 
ges— thrilled through every heart. The reported 
passage can but feebly convey a conception of the 
impression produced. As well might we attempt to 
form an adequate idea of one of RaphaePs pictures 
from a written description, as to transcribe the elo- 
quence of Clay on ftiis occasion. Even were his 
glowing words fUUy and correctly given, how much 
of the effect would be lost in the absence of that 
sweet and silvery voice — that graceful and expre»> 
sive action — ^those flashing eyes — which gave life 
and potency and victory to his languaage! 

In conclusion, Mr. Clay said :— ** My plan would 

* be to call out the ample resources of the country^ 

* give them a judicious direction, prosecute the war 

* with the utmost vigor, strike wherever we can reach 

* the enemy, at sea or on land, and negotiate the 
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* terms of a peace at Quebec or at Halifax. We are 

* told that England is a proud and lofty nation, 
' which, disdaining to wait for danger, meets it half 

* way. Haughty as she is, we once triumphed over 
' her, and, if we do not listen to the counsels of timi- 

* dity and despair, we shall again prevail. In such 

* a cause, with the aid of Providence, we roust come 

* out crowned with success ; but if we fail, let us 

* fail like men— lash ourselves to our gallant tars, 
*and expire together in one common struggle — 

* FIGHTING FOR F&EE TrADE AND SXAM£N*S 

•Rights!" 

The Army Bill, thus advocated by Mr. Clay, 
passed the House on the 14th of January, 1813, by 
a vote of seventy -seven to forty-two. 

On the tenth of February, the President of the 
Senate, in the presence of both Houses of Congress, 
proceeded to open the certificates of the Electors of 
the several States for President and Vice President 
of the United States. The vote stood : For Preti- 
dent, James Madison, 128 : De Witt CImton, 89^— 
For Vice Presideni, Elbridge Gerry, 131; Jared 
Ingersoll^ 86. James Madison and Elbridge Gerry 
were accordingly elected— the former for a second 
term. The War Policy of the Administration was 
triumphantly sustained by the People. 

The first sesFion of the Thirteendi Congress com- 
menced the twenty-fourth of May, 1813. Mr. Clay 
was again chosen Speaker by a large majority, and 
bis voice of exhprtation and encouragement con- 
tfaiued to be raised in Committee of the Whole in 
vindication of the honor of the Country and the con- 
duct of the War. The President, in his Message, 
alluded to the spirit in which the war had been 
waged by the British, who "were adding to the 
' savage fury of it on one frontier, a system of plun- 
' der and conflagration on the other, equally forbid- 

* den by respect for national character and by the 
'established rules of civilized warfare." 

Mr. Clay eloquently called attention to this por- 
tion of the Message, and declared that if the out- 
rages said to have been committed by the British 
armies and their savage allies should be found to be 
as public repprt had stated them, they called for the 
indignation of all Christendom, and ought to be em- 
bodied in an authentic document, which might per- 
petuate them on the page of history. Upon his mo- 
tion, a resolution was adopted, referring this portion 
of the President's Message to a Select Committee, 
of which Mr. Macon was Chairman. A Report was 
subsequently submitted from this Committee, in 
which an abundance of testimony was brought for> 
ward, showing that the most inhuman outrages had 
been repeatedly perpetrated upon American prison- 
ers by the Indian allies of British troops, and oflen 
under the eye of British officers. The report closed 
with a resolution requesting the President to lay 
before the House, during the progress of the war, 
nil the instances of departure, by the British, from 
the ordinary mode of conducting war among civil- 
ized nations. 

The new Congress had commenced its session at 
a period of general exultation among all patriotic 
Americans. Several honorable victories by sea and 
land had shed lustre on our annals. Captain Law- 
rence, of the Hornet, with but eighteen guns, had 
captured, afker a brisk and gallant action of fifteen 
aiaatee, ihib Biitisb sloop of war Peacock, Captain 



Peake, carrying twenty-two guns and one hundred 
and thirty mei^— the latter losing her Captain and 
nine men with thirty wounded, while our loss was 
but one killed and two wounded. York, the capital 
of Upper Canada, had been captured by the army of 
the centre, in connection with a naval force on LAke 
Ontario, under Gen. Dearborn ; while the issue of 
the siege of Fort Meigs, under Gen. Harrison, had 
won for that officer an imperishable renown as a 
brave and skilful soldier. 

In September of the preceding year, the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia had intimated to Mr. Adams, 
our Minister at St. Petersburgh, his intention of 
tendering his services as Mediator between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain. The proposition bad 
been favorably received, and assurances had been 
given to the Emperor of the earnest desire of our 
Government that the interest of Russia might remain 
entirely unafifected by the existing war between us 
and England, and that no more intimate connections 
with France would be formed by the United States. 
With these assurances the Emperor had been highly 
gratified ; and in the early part of March, 1813, the 
Russian Minister at Washington, M. DaschkofiT, had 
formally profifered the mediation of his Government, 
which was readily accepted by the President. It 
was rejected, however, by the British Government, 
to the great surprise of our own, on the ground that 
their commercial and maritime rights would not 
thereby bo as efiectually secured as they deemed 
necessary; but, acxsoropanying the rejection, was an 
expression of willingness to treat directly with the 
United States, either at Gottenburg or at London ; 
and the interposition of the Emperor was requested 
in favor of such an arrangement. 

In consequence of the friendly ofier of the Rus- 
sian Government, Messrs. Albert Gallatin and 
James A. Bajard had been sent to join our resident 
Minister, Mr. Adams, as Envoys Elxtraordinary at 
St. Petersburgh. The prop<»al of the British 
Ministry, to treat with us at Gottenburg, was soon 
after accepted, and Messrs. Clay and Jonathan 
Russell were appointed, in conjunction with the 
three Plenipotentiaries then in Russia, to oondiict 
the negotiations. On the 19th of January, 1814, 
Mr. Clay, in an appropriate Address, acoordiAgly 
resigned his station as Speaker of the House. The 
same day a Resolution was passed by that body, 
thanking him for the ability and impartiality with 
which he had presided. The Resolution was 
adopted almost unanimously— only nine Members 
voting in opposition. 

Mr. Clay had always asserted that an honorable 
Peace was attainable only by an efficient War. In 
Congress he had been the originator and most ar- 
dent supporter of nearly all those measures which 
had for theur object the vigorous prosecution of 
hostilities against Great Britain. Ohn every occa- 
sion his trumpet-voice was heard, cheering on the 
House and the Country to confidence and victory. 
No auguries of evil — ^no croakings of despondency— 
no suggestions of timidity— no violence of Federal 
opposition could for a moment shake his patriotk 
purposes, diminish his reliance on the justice of our 
cause, or induce him to hesitate in that policy, which 
be believed the honor and— what was inseparable 
from the honor— the interests, of the Countiy da* 
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The measure of gratitude due him frum his fel- 
low citizens, fur his exeitiuns in this cause aloue, is 
not to be calculated or paid. But in that scroll 
where Freedom inscribes the names of her worthiest 
champions, destined to an immortal renown in her 
annals, the name of Hsnry Clay will be found 
with those of Washiaoton, Jefferson and 
Madison. 

Having been the most efficient leader in directing 
the legislative action which originated and directed 
to a prosperous termination the War with Great 
Britain— a War which the voice of an impartial 
Posterity must admit to have elevated and strength- 
ened UH as a Nation — Mr. Clay was now appro- 
priately selected as one of the Commissioners to 
arrange a Treaty of Peace. 



CHAPTER IV. 

|le«liii^ of The Ghent Commisiionen— Mr. Gtaf viilbt Brut- 
«1a— Anftrduti— Mofle at Kmmnrting BwineM—Unlowiinl 
Kvcnt— Mr. Clsir rcfiiseitutiirreiidfr to the BritiU> the llmht 
*.Q Nhv iff Ilia iJifl MiwbaiTiiji— Ha RcsiKHTii— C-ontrovenor m- 
tween Mcw-rH. AdaiiM BTid EubkJI— Mr. t'kijff'i Jiettef— <ioei 
la FiirL<— It intiTfjiJii'^Hi tu the t>uke nf Welkintlon \tif Mflfliimo 
do StnH|~riua.» of tb? BaUle »f New-Orlmii»— Viiito Eng- 
Intiii— L^rd Cnsttetcaeli and Jiii Firil Wiiter— VVuUiTlw* and 
Napolfeifli— Mr, Ckjf'aRftftfptioii in Efsfland— lleclirn* coiris 
Lu iJouit— Sir Jmmes Mackuittwh— Laltl Gftmbier^ icn.— Mr. 
Clay's it<;ium lo Kaw-Vork— Hecsptkici— BUt-tiKcled lo Vmii- 
irettr-VirvdifiatioQ of the War^-lJii«fnaJ ImprowiinBntir-flk 
&>utiti'yf bis wbohB OoimtJ?- 

The Commissioners met first at Gottingen, but 
their meetings were afterward transferred to Ghent. 
The conferences occupied a space of time of about 
five months. The American Commissioners were 
in reality negotiating with the whole British Min- 
istry; for, whenever they addressed a Diplomatic 
note of any importance to the British Commis- 
sionersi it was by thrm transmitted ^o London, from 
which place the substance of an answer was re- 
turned in the form of instructions. The conse- 
quence was, that the American Commissioners, 
after having delivered a Diplomatic note, had to 
wait about a week before they received a reply. 

In one of these pauses of the negotiation, Mr. 
Clay made a little excursion to Bruesels, and Mr. 
Goulboume went there at the same time. Th^ Brit- 
ish Commissioners had been in the habit of sending 
their English newspapers to the American Commis- 
sioners, through which the latter often derived the 
first intelligence of events occurring in America. 

The morning after Mr. Clay's arrival in Brussels, 
upon his coming down to breakfast, his servant, 
Frederick Cara, whom he had taken with him fVoih 
the City of Washington, threw some papers upon 
the breakfast table, and burst into tears. ** What's 
the matter, Frederick?*' The British have taken 
Washington, Sir, and Mr. Goulboume has sent you 
those papers, which contain the account.'* ** Is it 
possible?" exclaimed Mr. Clay. '*It is too true, 
Sir" returned Frederick, whining piteously. 

The news was by no means agreeable to Mr. Clay; 
nor was his concern diminished when he thought of 
the channel through which it had been conveyed to 
him, although fully persuaded that Mr. Goulboume 
had not been actuated by any uncourteous spirit of 
exultation. Mr. Clay nevertheless resolved to avail 
himself of the first favorable opportunity for friendly 
retaliation ; and one fortunately soon occurred. A 
point in the negotiation, which had been very much 



pressed, was pacification with the Indians, which the 
American Commissioners assured the British would 
necessarily follow pacification with Great Britain. 
The former received some recent American news- 
papers containing an account of the actual concla- 
sion of peace with some of the Indian tribes, but 
containing also an account of one of the splendid 
naval victories won on Lake Champlain or Lake 
Erie. Mr. Clay proposed to the American Com- 
missioners, that these newspapers should be sent to 
the British, ostensibly for the purpose of showing 
that peace was made with some of the Indians, but 
in reality to afford them an opportunity of perasing 
theaccountof that victory. With the concurrence 
of his colleagues, he accordingly addressed an offi- 
cial note to the British Commissioners transmitting 
the newspapers. 

The mode of transacting business among the 
American Commissioners was, upon th6 reception 
of an official note from the other party to deliberate 
fully upon its contents, and to discuss them at a 
board. After that, the paper was placed in dm 
hands of one of the Commissioners to prepare en 
answer. Upon the preparation of that answer, h 
was carefully examined and considered by the board, 
every member of which took it to his lodgings 10 
suggest in pencil such alterations as appeared to 
him proper; and these were again considered and 
finally adopted or rejected, and the paper handed (o 
the Secretary to be be copied and recorded. 

In the composition of the official notes sent by the 
American to the British Commissioners, the pen of 
Mr. Gallatin was, perhaps, most frequently om- 
ployed; then that of Mr. Adams ; then that of Mr. 
Clay. Messrs. Bayard and Russell wrote the least. 

During the progress of the negotiation and at • 
very critical period of it, the official dispatches of 
the American Commissioners, giving a full account 
of the prospects of the negociation, and expressing 
very little hope of its successful termination, having 
been publbhed by the order of the American Go- 
vemment, came back to the Commissioners at Ghent 
in the newspapers. They arrived in the evening, 
just as the American Commissioners were dressed 
I to go to a ball given to the Commissioners hj the 
authorities of Ghent. The unexpected puhlicalion 
of these dispatches excited the surprise and regret 
of the American Commissioners. Some of them 
thought that a rapture of the negotiation would b^ 
the consequence. Mr. Clay, on account of his open 
and frank manner, was on terms of more unreserved 
and free intercourse with the British Commission- 
ers than any of his colleagues, and he resolved that 
evening to sound the former as to the effect oT ibis 
publication of the dispatches. He accordingly ad- 
dressed himself to the three Commissioners sever- 
ally in succession at the ball, beginning with Lord 
Gambler, who was the most distinguished fur ame- 
nity and benevolence of character, and saying; 
" You perceive, my Lord, that our Government has 
published our dispatches, and that now the whole 
world knows what we are doing here." " Yes," re- 
plied bis Lordship, ** 1 have seen it with infinite sur- 
prise, and the proceeding is without example in the 
civilized world." To which Mr. Clay mildly re- 
joined : '* Why, my Lord, you must recollect tha^ 
at the time of the publication of those dispatcher 
our Government had every reason to suppose^ ftoia " 
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the nature of the preteueions and demands, which 
yours brought forward, that our negotiation would 
not terminate BUCcessfuU^i and that the publication 
would not find us here together. I am quite sure, 
that if our Government had anticipated the present 
'Ikvorable aspect of our deliberations, the publica- 
tioD of the dispatches would not have been ordered. 
Then, your Lordship must also recollect, that if, as 
you truly asserted, the publication of dispatches 
pending a negotiation is not according to the cus- 
tom of European diplomacy, our Government itself 
18 organized upon principles totally different from 
those on which European Governments are consti- 
tuted. With us, the business in which we were here 
engaged, is the people's business. We are their 
•ervants, and they have a right to know how their 
business is going on. The publication, therefore, 
^was.to give the people information of what intiniate- 
*ly affected them." 

Lord Gambler did not appear to be satisfied with 
tiiis explanation, although he was silenced by it. 
Mr. Clay had a similar interview with the two other 
British Commissioners ; and their feelings, in con- 
sequence of the publication, were marki^ by the 
degree of excitability of their respective charactera. 
But the fears which were entertained by some of 
the American Commissionera were not realized. 
The publication was never spoken of in conference, 
and the negotiation proceeded to a successful issue 
•f if it had not happeiked. 

Between the American Commissioners, in the con- 
duct of the negotiation at Ghent, no serious difficul- 
ty arose, except on one point, and that related to the 
subject of the Fisheries and navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi. By the third article of the definitive Treaty 
nf peace with Great Britain concluded in Septem- 
ber, 1783, certain rights of fishing, and of drying and 
curing fish within the limits of British jurisdiction, 
and upon British soil, were secured to the citizens 
of the United States. And by the eighth article of 
thu same Treaty, it was stipulated that the right to 
the navigation of the River Mississippi, from its 
source to the Ocean, should remain for ever free and 
open to the subjects of Great Britain and the citi- 
■ens of the United States. The same mutual right 
of navigation was recognized by Mr. Jay's treaty of 
1794. 

When the American Commissionera were in con- 
sultation as to the project of a treaty to be presented 
to the consideration of the British Commissionera, 
it was proposed that an article should be inserted 
renewing those rights of taking and curing and dry- 
ing fish, and of the navigation of the Mississippi. 
To such a proposal, Mr. Clay was decidedly op- 
posed, and Mr. Russell concurred with him. The 
other three Commissionera were for making the pro 
posal. The argument on that question was long, 
earnest and ardent. Mr. Clay contended, that the 
right of catching fish in the open s^as and bays, be- 
ing incontestible, the privilege of taking them and 
enring and drying them within the exclusive juris- 
diction of Great Britain was of little or no impor- 
tance, especially as it was limited to the time that 
the British Territory should remain unsettled. With 
rei^pect to the navigation of the Mississippi, he con- 
tended, that at the dates both of the definitive Treaty 
of peace of 1783, and of Mr. Jay's Treaty of 1794, 
1 the whole of the right bank of the 



Mississippi, in all its extent, and both banks of it 
fniui the Mexican Gulf up to tlie boundary of the 
United States. That at both those perioiJs, it was 
supposed that the British Dominions touched on the 
Upper Mississippi, but it was now known that they 
did not border at all on that river, lliat now the 
whole Mississippi, from its uppermost source to ihs 
gulf, was incoutestibly within the limits of tlie 
United States. He could not, therefore, couceive 
the propriety of stipulating with Great Britain for a 
mutual right to the navigation of that river. It was 
the largest river in the United States ) so large as to 
have acquired the denomination of the Father of 
rivers. Why select it from among all the rivera of 
the United States, and subject it to a foreign vassal- 
age? Why do that in respect to the Mississippi 
which would not be tolerated as respects the North 
River, the James, or the Potomac ? What would 
Great Britain herself think if a proposal were made 
that the citizf>ns of the United States and the sub* 
jects of Groat Britain should have a mutual right 
to navigate the Thames 7 To make the proposed 
concession, was to admit of a British partnerabip 
with the United States in the sovereignty of tlM 
Mississippi, so far as its navigation was concerned. 
Then there might be a doubt and a dispute whether 
the concession did not comprehend the tribufaries 
as well as the principal stream. If the grant of the 
right to navigate the Mississippi was to be regarded 
as an equivalent for the concession of the fishing 
privileges, Mr. Clay denied that there was any af- 
finity between the two subjects. They were as dis- 
tant in their nature as they were remote from each 
other in their localities. 

On the other side, it was contended that it would 
occasion regret and dissatisfaction in the United 
States, if any of the fishing privileges, or oiher pri- 
vileges, which had been enjoyed before the break* 
ing out of the War, should not be secured by 
the treaty of peace. That those fishing privileges 
were very important and dear to a section of the 
Union, which had been advene to the war. That 
the British right to the navigation of the Mississippi 
was a merely nominal concession, which would not 
result in any practical injury to the United States. 
That foreignere now enjoyed the right to navigate 
all the rivera up to the ports of entry established 
upon them, without any prejudice to our interests. 
That Great Britam had been entitled to this right of 
navigating the Mississippi from the period of the 
acquisition of Louisiana to the Declaration of War 
in 1813, without any mischief or inconvenience to 
the United States. 

To all this, Mr. Clay replied that if we lost the 
fishing privileges within the exclusive jurisdiction, 
we gained the total exemption of the Mississippi 
from this foreign participation wit!i us in the right 
to its navigation. That the uncertainty as to the 
extent of privileges which the British right to navi- 
gate the Mississippi comprised, far from recommend- 
ing the concession to him, formed an additional ob- 
jection to it. That the period of about ei^ht yeara 
between the acquisition of Louisiana and the Decla- 
ration of War, was too short for us to asceituin by 
experience whst practical use Great Britain was 
capable of making of that right of navigation, which 
might be injurious to us. We knew that a great 
many of the Indian Tribes were situated upon the 
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aources of the Mjasiflsippi. The British right to na- 
Tigate that river might bring her in direct contact 
with them, and we had auflicient experience of the 
pernicious uae she might make of those Indians.— 
He was as anxious as any of his colleagues to se- 
cure all the rights of fishing, and curing and drying 
fish, which had hitherto been' enjoyed; but he could 
not consent to purchase of temporary and uncertain 
privileges i»iihin the British limits, at the expense of 
putting afoieign and degrading mark upon the tuh 
Uett of aU our river$. 

After the argument, which was extended to seve- 
ral sessions of the consultation meetings of the 
American Commivioners, was exhausted, it ap- 
peared that the same three Commissioners were in- 
clined to make the proposal. In that stage of the 
proceeding, Mr. Clay said, he felt it due to his col- 
leagues to state to them that he would affix his sig- 
nature to no Treaty whidi should make to Great 
Britain the contemplated concession. After the an- 
nouncement of this determination, Mr. Bayard uni- 
ted with Messrs. Clay ^nd Russell, and then formed 
a majority against tendering the proposal—and it 
was not made. 

But, at a subsequent period of the negotiation, 
when the British Commissioners made their propo- 
sitions for a Treaty, one of the propositions was to 
renew the British right to navigate the Mississippi 
simply, without including the fishing privileges in 
question. On examining this proposal, the Ameri- 
can Commissioners considered, first, whether they 
should accept the proposal with or witliout condi- 
tions. All united in agreeing that it ought not to 
be unconditionally accepted. But the same three 
Commissioners who had been originally in favor of 
an article which should include both the Mississippi 
and the fishing privileges within the British limits, 
appeared to be now in favor of accepting the British 
proposal, upon the condition that it should compre- 
hend those fishing privileges. Mr. Clay did not re- 
new the expression of liis determination to sign no 
Treaty which should concede to the British the right 
to the navigation of the Mississippi, although he re- 
mained fixed in that purpose; for he apprehended 
that a repetition of tho expression of his determina- 
tion might be misconceived by bis colleagues. 

It was accordingly proposed to the British Com- 
missioners to accept their proposal with the condi- 
tion just stated. In a subsequent conference be- 
tween the two commissions, the British declined ac- 
cepting the proposed conditions, and it was mutually 
agreed to leave both subjects out of the Treaty. And 
thus, as Mr. Clay wished finom the first, the Missis- 
ffippi River became liberated from all British preten- 
sions of a right to navigate it from the Ocean to its 
source. 

A controversy having arisen between Bfessrs. 
Adams and Russell, about the year 18^ in respect 
to some points in the negotiations at Ghent, an em- 
bittered correspondence took place between tho4c 
two gentlemen. In the course of it, Mr. Clay 
thought that Mr. Adams had unintentionally fallen 
Into some errors, which Mr. Clay, in a note ad- 
dressed to the public, stated he would at some fu- 
ture day correct. About the year 1828 or 1829, Mr. 
Russell, without the previous consent or Mr. Clay, 
published a confidential letter addressed by Mr. 
Clay to him, in wUck Mr. CtzpivtSM hii comkiii- 



nation of Mr. Russell's course in the alteration of 
some of his tetters, which had been charged and 
proved upon him by Mr. Adams. In that same let- 
ter, Mr. Clay gives his explanation of some of the 
transactions at Ghent, respecting which he thought 
Mr. Adams was mistaken. The publication of thd 
confidential letter superseded the necessity of mak- 
ing the corrections which Mr. C. had intended. In 
this letter, Mr. Clay in no instance impugns the mo- 
tives of Mr. Adams, nor does it contain a line from 
which an unfriendly state of feeling on the part of 
the writer toward Mr. Adams could be inferred. 

Such was Mr. CUy's pride of country that he had 
resolved not to go to England until he had heard of 
the ratification of the Treaty of Ghent. After die 
termination of the negotiations he went to Paris, and 
accepted the invitation of Mr. Crawford, our Mmis- 
ter, to take apartments in his hotel. Mr. Clay re- 
mained in Paris during upward of two months. On 
the night of his arrival in that brilliant metropolis, 
he found at Mr. Crawford's an invifeition to a ball 
given by the American banker, Mr. Hotting^%r, on 
the occasion of the pacification between the United 
States and Great Britain. There he met for the first 
time the celebrated Madame de Stael— was intro- 
duced to her, and had with her a long and animated 
conversation. 

<* Ah ! " said she, ^ Mr. Clay, I have been in Eng- 
land, and have been battling your cause for you 
^ere."— •**! know it, Madame; we heard of your 
powerful interposition, and we are grateful and 
thankful for it."—" They were very much enraged 
against you," said she : " so much so, that they at 
one time thought seriously of sending the Duke 
of Wellington to command their Armies against 
you ! "— " I am very sorry, Madame," replied Mr. 
Clay, " that they did not send bis Grace."—" Why T " 
asked she, surprised. — **• Because, Madame, if he had 
beaten us, we should only have been in the condition 
of Europe, without disgrace. But, if we had been 
so fortunate as to defeat him, we should have greatly 
added to the renown of our arms." 

The next time he met Madame de Stael was at a 
party at her own house, which was attended by the 
Marshals of France, the Duke of Wellington, and 
other distinguished persons. She introduced Mr. 
Clay to the Duke, and at the same time related the 
above anecdote. He replied, with prompmess and 
politeness, tliat if he had been sent on that service, 
and had been so fortunate as to have been success- 
ful over a foe as gallant as the Americans, he would 
have regarded it as the proudest feather in his cap. 

During his stay in Paris, Mr. Clay heard of the 
issue of the Battle of New-Orleans. Now," said 
he to his informant, " I can go to England without 
mortificanon." But he expressed himself greatly 
mortified at the inglorious flight attributed^ in the 
Dispatches of the American General, to a portion 
of the Kentucky Militia, which Mr. Clay pronouced 
must be a mistake. 

Having heard of the ratification of the Treaty of 
Ghent, Mr. Clay left Paris for England in March, 
1815, just before the arrival of Bonaparte in the 
French Capital. He thus missed the opportuni^ 
of seeing the Great Corsican. He would have re- 
mained in Paris for the purpose, bad Im supposed 
theEmp'ror would arrive so jnoo. lUH^oat 
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his residence in Ghent, near the Hotel which the 
American Commissioners had recently occupied^ 

On his arrival in England, before any of the other 
American Commissioners, Mr. Clay had an inter* 

,yiew with Lord Castlereagh, who contracted for 
him a high esteem, which was frequently mani- 
iested duriiig his sojourn in England. Lord C. 
ofifored to present him to the Prince Regent. Mr. 
Clay said he would go through the ceremony, if it 
were deemed necessary or respectful. Lord Castle- 
reagh said that, having been recognized in his public 
character by the British Government, it was not 
necessary, and that he might omit it or not, as he 
pleased. Mr. Clay's repugnance to the parade of 
Courts prevente^his presentation, and he never saw 
the Prince. He met, however, with most of the 
othebmembers of the Royal Family. 

A few days after his interview with Lord Castle- 
reagh, the keeper of the house at which Mr. Clay 
lodged announced a person who wbhed to speak 
with him. Mr. Clay directed him to be admitted ; 
and, on his entrance, he perceived an individual, 
dressed apparently in great splendor, come forward, 
whom he took to be a Peer of the Realm. He rose 
and asked his visitor to be seated, but the latter 
declined, and observed that lie was the First Waiter 
of my Lord Casdereagh ! " The First Waiter of 
my Lord Castlereagh! " exclaimed Mr. Clay ; " well, 
what is your pleasure with me ? " — ^* Why, if your 

, Excellency pleases," said the man, << it is usual Am* 
a Foreign Minister, when presented to Lord Castle- 
reagh, to make to his Fu-st Waiter a present, or pay 
hiffl the customary stipend ; " at the same time hand- 
ing to Mr. Clay a long list of names of Foreign Min- 
isters, with the sum which every one'had paid affixed 
to his name. 

Mr. Clay, thinking it a vile extortion, took the 
paper, and, while reading it, thought how he should 
repel so exceptionable a demand. He returned it 
to the servant, telling him that, as it was the custom 
of the country, he presumed it was all right ; but 
that he was not the Minister to England ; Mr. Adams 

' Was the Minister, and was daily expected from Paris, 
and, he had no doubt, would do whatever was right. 
" But," said the servant, very promptly, " if your 
' Exeelleney pleases, it makes no difference whether 

* the Minister presented be the Resident Minister or 

* a Special Minister, as I understand your Excel- 
« lency to be ;— it is always paid." Mr. Clay, who 
had come to England to argue with the master, find- 
ing himself in danger of being beaten in argument 
by the man, concluded it was best to conform to the 
usage, objectionable as he thought it; and, looking 
over the paper for the smallest sum paid by any 
other Minister, banded the fellow five gumeas and 
dismissed him. 

Mr. Clay was in London when the Battle of 
Waterloo was fought, and witnessed the illumi- 
nations, bonfires and rejoicings to which it gave 
rise. For a day or two, it was a matter of great 
uncertainty what had become of Napoleon. During 
this interval of anxious suspense, Mr. Clay dined at 
Lord Castlereagh*s with the American Ministers, 
Messrs. Adams and Gallatin, and the British Minis- 
try. Bonaparte's flight and probable place of refuge 
became the topics of conversation. Among other 
it was suggested that he might have 
1 10 ike United States ', and Lord Liverpool, ad- 



dressing Mr. Clay, asked : — **If lie goes there, will 
he not give you a good deal of trouble 7 " — ** Not 
the least, my Lord," replied Mr. Clay, with his 
habitual promptitude — ^we shall be very glad to 
receive him; we would treat him with all hospi- 
tality, and very toon make of him a good Democrat,^* 

The reply produced a very hearty peal of laughter 
from the whole company, 

Mr. Clay was received in the British circles, both 
of the Ministry and the Opposition, with the most 
friendly consideration. The late Sir James Mack- 
intosh was one of his first acquaintances in Lon- 
don; — and of the lamented Sir Samuel Romilly and 
his beautiful and accomplished lady, Mr. Clay has 
been heard to remark, that they presented one of the 
most beautiful examples of a happy man and wife 
that he had ever seen. He passed a most agreeable 
week with his Ghent friend. Lord Gambier, at Iver 
Grove, near Windsor Castle. Of this pious and 
excellent nobleman, Mr. Clay has ever retained a 
lively and friendly recollection. He visited with 
him Windsor Castle, Frogmore Lodge, the residence 
of the descendant of William Penn, and saw the 
wife of George III. and some of the daughters. 

In September, 1815, Mr. Clay returned to his own 
country, arriving in New York, which port he had 
left in March, 1814. A Public Dinner was given to 
him and Mr. Gallatin, soon after their disem- 
barkation. Every where, on his route homeward 
to his adopted State, he was received with con- 
tinual demonstrations of public gratitude and ap- 
probation. In Kentucky he was hailed with every 
token of affection and respect. The Board of Trus- 
tees of Lexington waited upon him and presented their 
thanks for his eminent services in behalf of his 
country. 

On the seventh of October, the citizens of the samo 
town gave him a public dinner. In reply to a toast 
complimentary to the American negotiators, he 
made some brief and eloquent remarks concerning 
the circumstances under which the Treaty had been 
concluded, and the general condition of the country, 
both at the commencement and the close of the war. 
At the same festivid, in reply to a toast highly com- 
plimentary to himself, he thanked the company for 
their kind and affectionate attention. His reception, 
he said, had been more like that of a brother than a 
common friend or acquaintance, and he was utterly 
incapable of finding words to express his gratitude. 
He compared his situation to that of a Swedish gen- 
tleman, at a festival in England, given by the Soci 
ety for the Relief of Foreigners in Distress. A toast 
having been given, complimentary to his country, it 
was expected that he should address the company 
in reply. Not understanding the English language, 
he was greatly embarrassed, and said to the Chair- 
man : " Sir, I wish you, and this Society, to con- 

* sider me a Foreigner in Dittreu" ** So," said 
Mr. Clay, evidently much affected, *' 1 wish you to 

* consider me a fiiend in distress." 

In anticipation of his return home, Mr. Clay had 
been unanimously re-elected a Member of Congress 
from the District he formerly represented. Doubts 
arising as to the legality of this election, a new one 
was ordered, and the result was the same. 

On the fourth of December, 1815, the Fourteenth 
Congress met, in its first session. Mr. Clay was 
again elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
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lives, almost ananimously — receiving, npoa the first 
balloting, eighty -seven out of one hundred and twen- 
ty-two votes cast— thirteen being the highest num- 
ber given for any one of the five opposing candi- 
dates. He was, at this time, just recovering from a 
serious indisposition, but accepted the office in a 
brief and appropriate speech, acknowledging the 
honor conferred upon him, and pledging his best ef- 
forts for the proper discharge of its duties. 

Among the important subjects which came up, 
that of the new Treaty was, of course, among the 
foremost John Randolph and the Federalists, aAer 
having resisted the War, now took frequent occasion 
to sneer at the mode of ito termination. On the 29th 
of January, 1816, Mr. Clay addressed the Commit- 
tee of the House moet eloquently in reply to these 
cavilers. 

" I gave a vote,** said be, *< for the Declaration of 

* War. I exerted all the little influence and talents 
' I could command to make the War. The Wsr 

* was made. It is terminated. And I declare with 

* perfect sincerity, if it had been permitted to me to 
' lift the veil of futurity, and to have foreseen the 
'precise scries of events which has occurred, my 

* vote would have been unchanged. We had been 

* insulted, and outraged, and spoliated upon by al- 

* most nil Europe— by Great Britain, by France, 

* Spain, Denmark, Naples, and, to cap the climax, 
' by the little contemptible power of Algiers. We 
' had submitted too long and too miicb. We had 
' becoms the scorn of fi>reign powers, and the deri- 

* sion of our own citizens." 

It had been objected by the Opposition that no 
provision had been made in the Treaty in regard to 
the impressment of our seamen by the British. On 
this Hubject, Mr. Clay said— and his argument is as 
conclusive as it is lofty :— " One of the great causes 

* of the War and of its continuance was the practice 
' of impressment exercised by Great Britain — and 

* if this claim had been admiited hff neceeeary impU- 
' eation or expreee iUpnlaiiam, the righte of our tea- 

* men uxnUd have been abandoned ! It is with utter 

* astonishment that I hear it has been contended in 
' this country that, because our right of exemption 
' from the practice hsd not been expressly secured 
*in the Treaty, it was, therefore, given up! It is 

* impossible that such an argument can be advanced 
' on this floor. No Member, who regarded his repu- 

* tation, would venture to advance such a doctrine !*' 

In conclusion, Mr. Clay declared, on this occasion 
that his policy, in regard to the attitude in which the 
country should now be placed, was to preserve the 
present force, naval and military — ^to provide for the 
augmentation of the Navy — to fortify the weak and 
vulnerable points indicated by experience — to con- 
struct Military rosds and canala— and, in short, ^ to 

COMMERCE THE GREAT WORK OF IhTVRNAL Im- 
PROYEMEHT." 

" I would see," he said, " a chain of turnpike 
roads and canals from Passamaquoddy to New-Or- 
leans ; and other eimilar roeuU intereecHng nuntn- 
tainn^ to faeilUate intereouree between alt parte of 
the country, and to bind and eonmet «$ tofethrr, I 

WOULD ALSO EFFKCTDALLT PROTECT OUR MANU- 
FACTORIES. I would nfiiird them prot<^ction, not so 
much for the sake of ihe Manufacturers themselves 
as for the general interest." 

It was in this patriotic spirit, and impelled hy this 
£ur-sighted, liberal, and truly American policy, that 



Mr. Clay resumed his legislative labors in the Nation- 
al Councils. He has lived to carry out those truly 
great and Statesman-like measures of Protection and 
Internal Improvement, which oven then began to 
gather shape and power in a mind ever active in the 
cause of his country. May be live to receive a tes- 
timonial of that country's gratitude and admiration 
in the bestowal upon him of the highest honor in her 
gift! __^^_^_ 

CHAPTER V. 

SU^chnrt^ of the United ^t& Hank— Mr. CTnf's vmtwi in lill. 
and lilti— Scene in ihr. Urniw wiiii Rumtdiih— TKuatrnji^n- 
ffliian Hi3H-'iuivaB*fs bu Pii^lrict— Skirmisli vrtUv Mt, Vvjk— 
Tbfl Old JJunier iinrl Uii. Kifl«"The Iriib Bnj-ber— Repeal of 
iheCpnipefifDtiuTi Bill— South AmciTiran InfttypmUcnt*— Ijitw- 
nnJ rifiprovements>— Mr. t hy't RelRtiivni with Mr, Mnrti*>n— 
Intciiikufl nf hltujiann At tmo time to Af^pilThi him ComniBnder- 
in-Chwfaf flw Aniiy— Ekciii.M> nf Jocneii MonnJ^-^JJr. Uttj 
carrjei his McAJurea in tufhiiiroftln* ^}ulh Amfprvcfln f^tali"*— 
Ki F^loqiiont Aupcftik— Hi* EtHdiii &a<!-e3e«ftil— Hitfli^efiwn 
R^d at the Head uf ibe Stya^ AiiMnksa Aims^—hmbtitom 

The financial condition of the United States at tb« 
close of the War was extremely depressed. The 
currency was deranged — ^public credit impsired— 
and a heavy debt impending. In his message, at th« 
opening of the Session of 1815-16, President Msdi- 
son stated tlie condition of public afiairs, and indi- 
cated the establishment of a National Bank and of a 
Protective Tariff as the two great measures of relief. 

On the eighth of January, 1816, Mr. Calhoun from 
the couimittee on that pert of the President's Mes- 
sage, relating to the Currency, reported a bill to in- 
corporate the subscribers to a Bank of the United 
States. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Clay in 1811, while 
a member of the Senate, had opposed the re-char-, 
teiing of the old Bank. His reasons for now advo- 
cating the bill before the House have been fully and 
freely communicated to the public 

When the application was made to renew the old 
charter of the Bank of the United Suites, such an 
institution did not appear to him to be so necessary to 
the fulfilment of any of the objects specifically enu- 
merated in the Constitution as to justify Cungresiiiii 
assuming, by construction, power to establish it. It 
was supported mainly upon the ground that it was 
indispensable to the treasury operations. But tba 
local institutions in the several Sutes were at that 
time in prosperous existence, confided in by 
the community, having confidence in one another, 
and maintaining an intercourse and connection th« 
most intimate. Many of them were actually em- 
ployed by the Treasury to aid that department in a 
part of its fiscal arrangements; and they appeared 
to him to be fully capable of aflTorduig to it all tlie 
facility that it ought to desire in all of them. They 
superseded in his judgment the necessity of a Na- 
tional Institution. 

But huw stood the case in 1816, when he was called 
upon again to examine the power of the General 
Government to incorporate a National Bank 7 A total 
ehange of circumstances was presented. Events of 
the utmost magnitude had intervened. A suspensioa 
of specie pay ments l^ad taken place. The currency 
of the country was completely vitiated. The Gov- 
ernment issued psper bearing an interest of six per 
cent, which it pledged the faith of the country to re- 
deem. For thin paper, guaranteed by the honor and 
faith of the Gbvemmeut, ihera was obtoiakd fiir i:T- 
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try one hundred dollars, eighty dollars from those 
banks which suspended specie payments. The 
experience of the War therefore showed the neces- 
sity of a Bank. The country could not get along 
without it. Mr. Clay had then changed his opinion 
on the subjecr, and he had never attempted to dis- 
guise the facn In his position as Speaker of the 
House, he might have locked up his opinion in his 
own breast. But with that candor and fearlessness 
which have ever distinguished him, he had come for- 
ward, as honest men ought to come forward, and 
expressed his change of opinion, at the time 
when President Madison and other eminent men 
changed their course in relation to the Bank. 

The Constitution confers on Congress the power 
to coin Money and to regulate the value of Foreign 
Coins : and the States are prohibited to coin money, 
to emit bills of credit, or to make any thing but gold 
or silver coin a tender in payment of debts. The 
plain inference was, that the subject of the general 
currency was intended to be submitted exclusively 
to the General Government. In point offset, how- 
ever, the regulation of the General Currency was in 
the hands of the State Governments, or, what was the 
■ame thing, of the Banks created by them. Their 
paper had every quality of money, except that of 
being made a tender, and even this was imparted to 
it, by some States, in the law by which o creditor 
must receive it, or submit to a ruinous suspension 
of the payment of his debt. 

It was incumbent upon Congress to recover the 
control which it had lost over the General Currency. 
The remedy called for was one of caution and mo- 
deration, but of finnness. Whether a remedy, di- 
i^tly acting upon the Banks and their paper thrown 
into circulation, was in the power of the General 
Gdvemment or not, neither Congk«ss nor the com- 
munity were prepai'ed for the application of such a 
req^edy. 

Ail indirect remedy of a milder character seemed 
to be furnished by a National Bank. Going into 
operation with the powerful aid of the Treasury of 
the United States, Mr. Clay believed it would be 
highly instrumental in the renewal of specie pay- 
ments. Coupled with the other measure adopted 
by Congress for that object, he believed the remedy 
effectual. The local Banks must follow the exam- 
ple, which the National Bank would set them, of re- 
deeming their notes by the payment of specie, or 
their notes would be discredited and put down. 

If the Constitution, then, warranted the establish-' 
ment of a Bank, other considerations, besides those 
already mentioned, strongly urged it. The want of 
a general medium was everywhere felt. Exchange 
varied continually, not only between different parts 
of the Union, but between different parts of the same 
City. If the paper of a National Bank were not re- 
deemed in specie, it would be much better than the 
current paper, since though its value, in compari- 
son with specie, might fluctuate, it would afford an 
uniform standard. 

Durmg this discussion of 1816, on the Bank Char- 
ter, a collision arose between Messrs. Clay and Ran- 
dolph, which produced great sensation for the mo- 
ment, and which it was apprehended might lead to 
serious consequences. Although Mr. Cla> had 
changed his own opinion in regard to a Bunk, he 
did HOC feel authorised to seek, in private inter- 



course, to influence that of others, and observed a 
silence and reserve not usual to him, on the subject. 
Mr. Randolph commented on this fact, and used 
language, which might bear an offensive interpreta- 
tion. When he was done, Mr. Clay rose with per- 
fect coolness, but evidently with a firm determina- 
tion, and adverting to the offensive language, ob- 
served that it required explanation, and that he 
should forbear saying what it became him to say 
until he heard the explanation, if any, which iho 
Member from Virginia had to make. He sat down. 
Mr. Randolph rose and made an explanation. Mr. 
Clay again rose, and said that the explanation was 
not satisfactory. Whereupon Mr. R. again got up 
and disclaimed expressly all intentional offence. 

During the transaction of this scene, the most in- 
tense anxiety and the most perfect stillness perva- 
ded the House. You might have heard a piu fall 
in any part of it. 

The bill to re-charter the Bank was discussed for 
several weeks in the House. The vote was taken, 
on its third reading, on the 14th of Match, 1816, 
when it was passed : 80 Ayes to 71 Nays: and sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. On the 2d of Aprilf 
after the bill reported by the Financial Committee 
had received a full and thorough discussion, it was 
finally passed in that body by a vote of 22 to IS^ 
two Members only being absent. The amend wenti 
of the Senate were speedily adopted by the House, 
and on the 10th* of April the bill became a law, by 
the sigxuiture of the President. The wisdom of the 
supportera of the measure was soon made manifest 
in the fact, that the Institution more than realized 
the most sanguine hopes of its friends. During the 
period of its existence thb United States enjo>ed a 
currency of unexampled purity and uniformity ; and 
the bills of the Bank were as acceptable as silver in 
every quarter of the Globe. In another part of this 
memoir will be found an outline of such a Fiscal 
Institution as Mr. Clay would be in favor of, when* 
ever a majority of the people of the United Siatee 
might demand ihe eetahluhment of a NaHonai 
Bank, 

On the 6th of March, 1816, Col. Richard M.John- 
son, from a Committee appointed for the purpose, 
reported a bill changing the mode of compensation 
to Membere of Congress. The pay of Membere at 
that time was six dollars a day— an amount which, 
from its inadequacy, threatened to place the legis- 
lation of the country in the hands of the wealthy. 
The new bill gave Members a salary of fifteen hun- 
dred dollara a year— to the presiding officer twice 
that amount. It passed both houses without oppo- 
sition. Mr. Clay preferred the increase of the daily 
compensation to the institution of a salary, but the 
mojority were against him, and he acquiesced in 
their decision. 

He never canvassed for a seat in the House of 
Representatives but on one occasion, and that was 
after the passage of this unpalatable bill. It pro- 
duced very great dissatisfaction throughout the Uni- 
ted States, and extended to the district which he 
ropre<>ented. Mr. Pope, a gentleman of great abili- 
ties, was bis competitor. They had several skir- 
misher at popular mpetingA, with various success ; 
but having agreed upon a general action, they met 
at Hi^fbie, a central place, and convenient of access 
to the three counties composing the district. A vaat 
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multitude assembled ; an J ihe rival candidates occa* 
pied in their addresses the greater part of the day. 

Instead of confining himself to a defence of the 
Compensation Bill, which he never heartily appro- 
red in the form of en annual salary to Members of 
Congress, Mr. Clay carried the war into the enemy's 
country. He attacked Mr. Pope's vote against the 
Declaration of War with Great Britain, dwelt on the 
wrongs and injuries which that power had inflicted 
on the United States, pointed out his inconsistency 
in opposing the War upon the ground of a want of 
preparation to prosecute it, and yet having been 
willing to declare War against both France and 
Great Britain. Thus he put his competitor on the 
defensive. The effect of the discussion was power- 
ful and triumphant on the side of Mr. Clay. From 
that day his success was no longer doubtful, and, 
accordingly, at the election which shortly after en- 
sued, he was chosen by a majWty of six or seven 
hundred votes. 

During the canvass, Mr. Clay encountered an old 
hunter, who had always before been his warm friend, 
but was now opposed to his election on account of 
die Compensation Bill. ** Have you a good rifle, my 
friend ? " asked Mr. Clay. •« Yes.»» « Does it ever 
flaiih!" "Once only," he replied. « What did you 
do with it— throw it away V* ** No, I picked the 
flint, tried it again, and brought down the game." 
** Have I ever flashed but upon the Compensation 
Bill?" "No." "Will you throw me away?" "No, 
no ! " exclaimed the hunter, with enthusiasm, nearly 
overpowered by his feelinsre : " I will pick the flint, 
and try you again ! " He was afterward a warm 
supporter of Mr. Clay. 

This anecdote reminds us of another, which is 
illustrative of that trait of boldness and self-posses- 
sion, in the manifestation of which Mr. Clay has 
never been known to fail during his public career. 
At the time that he was a candidate for election to the 
Legislature of Kentucky in 1803, while passing a 
few weeks at the Olympian Springs, a number of 
huntsmen, old and young, assembled to hear him 
make a " stump speech." When he had finished, 
one of the audience, an ancient Nimrod, who had 
etood leaning upon his rifle for some time, regarding 
tlie young orator with keen attention, commenced a 
conversation with him. 

" Young man," said he, " you want to go to the 
Legislature, I see ? " 

** Why, yes," replied Mr. Clay, " since I have 
consented to be a candidate, I would prefer not to 
be defeated." 

"Are you a good shot ? " 

" Try me." 

" Very well; I would like to see a specimen of 
your qualifications for the Legislature. Come : we 
mu9t see you shoot." 

** But I have no rifle here." 

" No matter : here is old Bess ; and she never fails 
in the hands of a marksman ; she has often sent death 
through a squirrel's head at one hundred yards, and 
dAyiis:ht thniugh many a red«skin twice that distance; 
if you can shoot with any gun, you can shoot with 
old Beps." 

" Well, well : put up your mark, put up your 
mark," said Mr. Clay. 

The target was placed at the distance of about 
eighty yaidi, when, with all the eoolneai and stead- 



iness of an experienced marksman, he lifted " old 
Bess" to his shoulder, fired, and piereed the very 
centre of the target. 

" Oh, a chance shot! a chance shot! " exclaimed 
several of his political opponents. " He might shoot 
all day, and not hit the mark again. Let him try it 
over— let him try it over." 

" No ; beat that and then I will," retorted Mr. Clay« 
But as no one seemed disposed to make the attempt, 
it was considered that be had given satisfactory proof 
of his superiority as a marksman ; and this felicitous 
accident gained him the vote of every hunter in the 
assembly. The most remarkable feature in the trans- 
action remains to be told. " I had never," said Mr« 
Clay, " fired a rifle before, and never have since." 
It is needless to add tbat the election resulted in his 
favor. 

An Irish barber, residing in Lexington, had sup- 
ported Mr. Clay with great zeal at all elections, 
when he was a candidate, prior to the passage of 
the Compensation Bill. The fellow's unrestrained 
passions had frequently involved him in scrapes 
and difficulties, on which occasions Mr. Clay 
generally defended him and got him out of them. , 
During the canvass, after the Compensation BiU, 
the barber was very reserved, took no part in the 
election, and seemed indifferent to its fate. Ho 
was often importuned to state for whom he meant 
to vote, but declined. At length, a few days before 
the election, he was addressed by Dr. W , a gen- 
tleman for whom he entertained the highest respect, 
and pressed to say to whom he meant to give his 
suffrage. Looking at the inquirer with great earn- 
estness and shrewdness, he said : " I tell you what, 

* docthur, I mane to vote for the roan that can put 

* but one hand into the Treasury." Mr. Pope had . 
the misfortune to lose, in early life, one of his amu^ 
and here lay the point of the Irishman's reply. 

It is due to the memory of Jeremiah Murphy, the 
barber, to state that he repented of his ingratitude to 
Mr. Clay, whom he met one day in the streets of 
Lexington, and, accosting him, bunt into teare, and 
told him that he had wronged him ; and that his 
poor wife had got round him, crying and reproach- 
ing him for his conduct, saying : " Do n*t you re- 

* member, Jerry, when you were In jail, Mr. Clay 
' came to you, and made that beast, William B ■ ^ 

* the jailor, let you out ? " 

Having found that the sentiments of his constitu- 
ents were decidedly opposed to the Compensation 
Bill, Mr. Clay, at the ensuing session, voted for its 
repeal. A daily allowance of eight dollare to every 
Member wss substituted for the salary of fifteen hun- 
dred dollare. 

During the month of February, a bill was intro- 
duced, setting apart and pledging as a fund for In- 
ternal Improvement the bonus of the United States^ 
share of the dividends of the National Bank. As 
may be presumed, this measure received the hearty 
support of Mr. Clay. Without entering at length 
into a discussion of the subject, he expi^ssed a wish 
only to say that. " He had long thought there were 

* no two subjects which could engage the attentioa 

* of the National Legislature, more worthy of its do- 

* lilierate consideration than those of Internal Im- 

* provements and Domestic Manufactures." For 
Constiiutiooal reasons, Pieeidsiit Madison withhM 
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hip ngnatufe firom this bill, much to the surprise of 
hit friends. 

During the adminiBtration of Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Glaj was, on two separate occasions, offered a seat 
ia his Cabinet, or the Mission to Russia, by that 
diMinguished Chief Magistrate. He declined them 
both. Mr. Madison appears to have had the highest 
estimate of his talents and worth. Indeed, so im- 
pressed was he with the eminent and versatile abili- 
tiea of Mr. Clay, that he had selected him, at the 
commencement of the War, to be Commander in 
Chief of (he Army, The nomination was not made, 
■olely because Mr. Clay could not be spared from 
Congress, where his powerful mind and paramount 
influence enabled him to render services superior to 
any that could have been rendered in any other po- 
sition. 

On the fourth of March, 1817, James Monroe took 
tlie oath prescribed by the Constitution, and entered 
ilpon the duties of the Presidency of the United 
States. The first session of the Fiheenth Congress 
commenced the ensuing December. Mr. Clay was 
again chosen Speaker. 

It would be .impossible in the brief space we have 
allotted to ourselves to present even a brief abstract 
of his remarks upon the many important topics which 
now claimed the attention of Congress. We must 
content ourselves with a succinct account of the 
leading measures with which his name and his fame 
have become identified. 

In his speech on the state of the Union in January, 
181^ he had expressed his sympathies in behalf of 
the South American Colonists, who were then strug- 
gling to throw off the yoke of the Mother Country. 
The Supreme Congress of the Mexican Republic 
afterwards voted him their thanks ** for the disinter- 

* estcd, manly and generous sentiments he expressed 

* on the floor of the House for the welfare of the In- 
•fant Republic." 

In the debate on the proposition to reduce the Di- 
rect Taxation of the Country, he had alluded to the 
existing peaceful condition of the United States, and 
had hinted the possibility of hostilities with Spain. 
He had heard that the Minister of that Nation had 
^manded the surrender of a portion of our soil— that 
part of Florida lying west of the Ferdido. Without 
speaking of it as it deserved — of the impudence of 
svch a demand— he alluded to it as indicative of the 
disposition of the Spanish Government. '* Besides," 
said he, " who can tell with certainty how far it may 

* be proper to aid the people of South America in the 
' establishment of their Independence 1 " The sub- 
ject, he avowed, had made a deep impression on his 
mind 3 and he was not in favor of exhausting, by di- 
rect taxes, the country of those funds which might 
ba needed to vindicate its rights at home, or, if ne- 
cessary, to aid the cause of Liberty in South Ame- 
rica. 

These remarks aroused all the spleen of Mr. Ran- 
dolph. ** As for South America," said he, in his re- 
ply to Mr. Clay, ** I am not going a-tilting for the 

* liberties of her People ; ihey came not to our aid ; 

* let us mind our own business, and not tax our Peo- 

* pie for the liberties of the People of Spanish Ame- 
*rica.*' He went on to ridicule the notion that the 
People of Caracoas and Mexico were capable either 
of enjoying or of understanding liberty and insinu- 
alkl ^t Mr. day was influenced by a desire of 



conquest. "The honorable gentleman," he saiif 
*' had been sent on a late occasion to Europe ; he 

* had been near the field of Waterloo, and, he iea^«d, 
' had snuffed the carnage and caught the infection." 
** What I " said he, *' increase our Standing Army ia 

* time of peace, on the suggestion that we are to go 

* on a crusade to South America T " Bfr. Clay inti- 
mated that he had advocated no such meaaurew— 
" Do I not understand the gentleman 9 " said Mr. 
Randolph ; ** I am sorry I do not ; 1 labor under two 

* great misfortunes— one is that I can never under- 

* stand the honorable Speaker— the other is that lie 

* can never understand me : on such terms, an argu- 

* ment can never be maintained between us, and I 

* shall, therefore, put an end to it." Mr. Clay sim- 
ply expressed his surprise that he could so have 
misunderstood his remarks, and deferred the general 
argument to another occasion. 

Soon after, on a proposition to ** prevent our citi- 
zens from selling vessels of war to a foreign power," 
Mr. Clay opposed the bill, on account of its evident 
bearing upon the «|uedtion of South American Inde- 
pendence ; it would every where be understood as • 
law framed expressly to prevent the offer of tlie 
slifi^htest aid to these Republics by our citizens.— 
" With respect to the nature of their struggle," lie 
said, "• I have not now, for the first time, to express 

* my opinion and wishes. I wish them Independ- 

* ence. It is the first step towards improving their 

* condition." 

During the summer of 1816, the President had ap- 
pointed Messrs. Rodney, Graham and Bland, Com- 
missioners to proceed to South America, to ascertain 
the condition of the country. In March, 1818, the 
Appropriation Bill being before the House, Mr. Clay 
objected to the clause appropriating $30,000 for their 
compensation, as unconstitutional. He then offered 
an amendment, appropriating eighteen thousand 
dollars as the outfit and one year's salary of a Min- 
ister, to be deputed from the United States to the 
Independent Provinces of the River La Plata, ia 
South America. The amendment was lost ; but Mr. 
Clay's speech in support of it was one of his most 
memorable efforts. Both Congress and the Presi- 
dent were opposed to any recognition of the Inde- 
pendence of the South American Colonists. In 
rising to promulgate views hostile to theirs, Mr. 
Clay said that, much as he valued thoM friends, in 
and out of the House, from whom he differed, he 
could not hesitate when reduced to the distressing 
alternative of conforming his judgment to theirs, or 
pursuing the deliberate and matured dictates of his 
own mind. 

He maintained that an oppressed People were au- 
thorized, whenever they could, to rise and break 
their fetters. This was the great principle of the 
English Revolution. It was the great principle of 
our own. Vattel, if authority were wanting, ex- 
pressly supports this right. 

Mr. Clay said he was no propagandist. He would 
not seek to force upon other nations our principles 
and our liberty, if they did not want them. He 
would not disturb the repose even of a dol> stable 
despotiBm. But. if an abused and oppressed People 
willed their freedom ; if thev fought to establish it ; 
if, in truth, they had established it, we had a right, 
as a sovereign power, to notice the fact, and to act 
as circumstances and our interest required. 
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The Opposition had argued that the People of 
Spanish America were too ignorant and supersti- 
tious to appreciate and conduct an independent and 
free system of Government. We beiieve it is Mac- 
anlay, who says of this plea of ignorance as an ap> 
gument against emancipation, that with just all 
much propriety might you argue against a person*! 
going into the water until he knew how to swim^^ 
Air. Clay denied the alleged fact of the ignorance of 
the Colonists. 

With regard to their superstition, he sfyl : ** They 

< worshipped the same God with U8. Their prayers 

< were offered up in their temples to the same Re- 
^deemer, whose intercession we expected to save us. 

* Nor was there anything in the Caiholtc religion 

* unfavorable to freedom. All religions united with 
' government were more or less inimical to liberty. 
*All separated from government were compatible 
•with liberty." 

Having shown that the cause of the South Amer* 
ican patriots was just, Mr. Clay proceeded to inquire 
what course of policy it became us to adopt. He 
maintained that a recognition of their independence 
was compatible with perfect neutrality and with the 
most pacific relations toward old Spain. Recogni- 
tion alone, without aid, was no just cause of war. 
With aid, it was ; not because of the recognition, but 
because of the aid, as aid, without recognition, was 
cause of war. . 

After demonstrating that the United States were 
bound, on their own principles, to acknowledge the 
Independence of the United Provinces of the river 
Plate, he alluded to the improbability that any of 
the European Monarchies would set the example of 
recognition. " Are we not bound," he asked, " upon 

* our own principles, to acknowledge this new repub- 

* lie ? If WE do not, who win?*' 

The simple words, "whowUlf" are said, by an 
intelligent observer, who was present, to have be^n 
uttered in a tone of such thrilling pathos as to stir 
the deepest sensibilities of the audience. It is by 
such apparently simple appeals that Mr. Clay, with 
the aid of his exquisitely modulated voice, often pro- 
duces the most powerful and lasting effects. 

We shall not attempt to present a emnmaiy of 
this magnificent address. ** No abstract," says one 
who heard it, " can furnish an adequate idea of a 

* speech, which, as an example of argumentative ora- 

* tory, may be safely tried by the test of the most ap- 

* proved models of any age or country. Rich in all 
' the learning connected with the subject ; method- 

* ized in an order which kept that subject constantly 

* before the hearer, and enabled the meanest capac- 

* ity to follow the speaker without effort, through a 

* long series of topics, principal and subsidiary ; at 

* once breathing sentiments of generous philanthropy 

* and teaching lessons of wisdom; presenting a va- 

* riety of illustrations which strengthened the doc- 

* trines that they embellished ; and uttering prophe- 

* cies, on which, though rejected by the infidelity of 

* the day, time has stamped the seal of truth : this 

* speech will descend to the latest posterity and re- 
*main embalmed in the praises of mankind. Ion? 

* aAer the tumults of military ambition and the pints 
' of political profligacy have passed into oblivion." 

After repeated efforts and repeated failures to car- 
ry his generous measures in behalf of South Amer- 
ican Liberty, Mr. Clay, on the tenth of February 



1821, submitted for consideration a resolution de- 
claring that the House of Representatives participa- 
ted with the people of the United States, iu the deep 
interest which they felt for the success of the Span- 
ish Provinces of South America, which were strug- 
gling to establish their liberty and independence; 
and that it would give its constitutional support to 
the President of the United States, whenever he 
might deem it expedient to recognize the sovereign- 
ty and independence of those Provinces. 

On this resolution, a debate of nearly four houri 
ensued, m which Mr. Clay sustained the principal 
part. Only twelve Members voted against the first 
clause of it; and on the second, the votes wero 
eighty -seven for, and sixty -eight against it The 
question was then taken on the resolution as a wholes 
and carried in the affirmative ; and Mr. Clay imme- 
diately moved that a Committee of two Members 
should be appointed, to present it to President Mon- 
roe. Although such a course was not very usual^ 
a Committee was accordingly ordered, and Mr. Clay 
was appointed its Chairman. It was a great triumph. 
He had been long and ardently engaged in the cause, 
and, during a greater part of the time, opposed by 
the whole weight of Mr. Monroe's administration* 
And when he was appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, to present the resolution, Mr. Monroe's friends 
regarded it as a personal insult, and Mr. Nelson, of 
Virgina, one of the warmest of them, retired from the 
Capitol, after the adjournment of the House, de- 
nouncing the act in die loudest tones of his remark- 
able voice, cm his way down the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, as an unprecedented indignity to the Chief Ma- 
gistrate. 

On the 8th day of March, 1822, the President sent 
a Message to the House of Representatives, recom- 
mending the recognition of South American Inde- 
pendence. The recommendation was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, which, on the 
19th of the same month, reported' in favor of the 
recommendation, and of an appropriation to carry it 
into effect. The vote of recognition was finally 
passed on the 28th, with but a single dissenting voice. 

Such is a brief sketch of Mr. Clay's magnani • 
moos efforts in behalf of South American Indepen- 
dence. His zeal in the cause was unallowed by one 
selfish impulse or one personal aim. He could hope 
to gain no political capital by his course. He ap- 
pealed to no sectional interest; sustained no party 
policy; labored for no wealthy client ; secured the 
influence of no man, or set of men, in his champion- 
ship of a remote, unfriended and powerless people. 
Congress and the President were vehemently op- 
posed to his proposition. But in the face of dis- 
comfiture, he persevered till he succeeded in making 
converts of his opponents, and in effecting the 
triumph of his measure. Almost single-handed, he 
sustained it through discouragement and hostility, 
till it was crowned with success. 

The effect of his spirit-stirring appeals in cheering 
the patriots of South America, was most gratifying 
and decided. His memorable plea of March. 1818, 
wap, as one of his most embittered adversaries hae 
told us, read at the head of the South Anjerican Ar» 
mif s, to exult their enthusiasm in battle, and quick- 
en the consummation of their triumphs. 

The fbllowing letter from Bolivar, with Mr. Clay*! 
reply, belongs to this period of his history : 
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Bogota. 21st November, 1827. 

**Sir: I cannot omit avmliug mytieU of the op- 
portunity offert d me by the departure oi Col. Waitn, 
Charg6 d* Affaires of tlie United States, of taking tbo 
liberty of addressing your Excellency. 1 his de- 
■ire has long been entertained by me for the purpose 
of expressing my admiration of your Excellency's 
brilliant talents and ardent love of liberty. All 
America, Columbia, and myself owe your Excel- 
lency our purest gratitude for the incomparable 
aenrices you have rendered to us, by sustaimng our 
course with a sublime enthuriasm. Accept, there- 
fore, tliis smcere and cordial testimony, which 
I hasten to cMSer to your excellency, and to the Go- 
vernment of the United States, who have so greatly 
contributed to the emancipation of your Southern 
brethren. 

** £ have the honor to offer to your Excellency my 
distinguished consideration. 

** Your Excellency's obedient senrant, 

"BOLIVAR." 

The following is a characteristic extract from Mr. 

Clay's Reply: 

" WASHXNOTOir, STth October, 182BL 

" Sir : It is very gratuyuig to me ti> be EL&f^ujed 
directly by your Excellency, that the course which 
the Government of the United States tuuk un tlila 
memorable occasion, and n\y humble i^ffuriB, hnve 
excited ihe gratitude and commanded the nppruba- 
tion of your Excellency. 1 am persunded that t do 
not misinterpret the feelings or the pt^nple of the 
Unhed States, as I certainly express my uwiiir in 
saying, that the interest which was iiiBpirfd im this 
country by the arduous htrugglns of South Ameri- 
ca, arose principal/yfrom the hope^ ihatj along" with 
iU Independenee^wovJd be ettablnhed Free iMtUu- 
tioui^ iMuring all the hletnngt of Civil Liberty, 
To the aecompfishmeni of thfU object toe ttUl aftx- 
ioutfy look. We are aware that great difficulties 
oppose it, among which, not the least, is that which 
arises out of the existence of a large military force, 
raised for the purpose of resisting the power of 
Spain. Standing armies, organized with the most 
patriotic intentions, are dangerous instruments. — 
They devour the substance, debauch the morals, 
and too often destroy the liberties of the people, 
nothing can be more perilous or unwise than to re- 
tain them after the necessity has ceased, which led 
to their formation, especially if their numbers are 
disproportionate to the revenues of the State. 

"But, notwithstanding all these diffitulties, we 
had fondly cherished, and still indulge the hope, 
that South America would add a new triumph to 
the cause of Human Liberty ; and, that Providence 
would bless her, as He bad her Northern sister, w itb 
the gemus of some great and virtuous man, to con- 
duct her securely through all her trials. We had 
even flattered ourselves, that we beheld that genius 
in your excellency. But I should be unworthy of 
the consideration with which your Excellency 
honors me, and deviate from the frankness which I 
have ever endeavored to practice, t^/<2t(ifU7^ on 
<&ts occanion^ state^ thai ambitiout dettigns have 
been aUributed by your enemie$ to your Excellency 
which have created in my mind great tolicUude, 
Tbty have cited late events in Colombia as proofs 
of these designs. But slow in the withdrawal of 
confidence, which I have once given, I have been 
most unwilling to credit the unfavorable ac- 
counts which have from time to time reached me. 
I cannot allow myself to believe, that your Excel- 
lency will abandon the bright and glorious path 
which lies plainly before you, for the bloody road 
passing over the liberties of the human race, on 
which Uie vulgar crowds of tyrants and military 
despotic have »o often trodden. I will not doubt, 
that your Excellency will, in due time, render a 
satisfactory explanation to Colombia nnd the world, 
ot thn parts of your public conduct whii h have ex- 
cited any distrust; and that, preferring the true 



glory of our immortal Wofshington to the i^oble 
Aime of the destroyers of Liberty, you have formed 
the patriotic resolution of ultimately placing ihe 
freedom of Colombia upon a firm and suie foun- 
dation. That your efforts to that end may be 
crowned with complete success, I most fervently 
pray. 

" I request that your Exellency will accept assu- 
rances of my sincere wishes for your happinet-s and 
prosperity. H. CLAY." 

The disinterestedness of Mn Clay's motives, in his 
course tov#rd the South American Republics, was 
forcibly displayed in his frank and open appeal to 
Bolivar. Had his object been to acquire influence 
and popularity among the people of those countries, 
he would hardly have addressed such plain re- 
proaches and unpalatable truths to a Chief who was 
all powerful with them at the time. But ui a cause 
where the freedom of any portion of mankind was 
implicated, Mr. Clay was never known to hesitate, 
to reckon his own interests, or to weigh the conse- 
quences to himself from an avowal of his own 
opinions. On all subjects, indeed, he is far above 
disguise ; and though he may sometimes incur the 
charge of indiscretion by his uncalculating candor 
and fearless transiucency of sentiment, the trait is 
one which claims for him our affection und confi- 
dence. Independent in his opinions as in hi:* actions, 
no suggestion of self-interest could ever interpose an 
obstacle to the bold and magnanimous utterance of 
the former, or to the conscientious discharge of the 
latter. 
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Wx have seen that from an early period Mr. Cla j 
was an advocate of the doctrine of Internal Improve- 
ment. His Speech in Congress in 1806 had been in 
vindication of the policy authonzing the erection of 
a bridge acVosa the Potomac River. In the passaget 
we have quoted from his Speech of January, 1816, 
he declared himself in favor not only of a system of 
International Improvement, but of Protection to our 
Manufactures. 

It will be remembered that the bill appropriating 
for purposes of Internal Improvement the bonus 
which was to be paid by the Bank of the United 
States to the General Government, after having 
been passed by Congress, had been returned by 
President Madison without his signature, in conoe- 
quence of Constitutional objections to the bill. Mr. 
Clay had been much surprised at this act ; for Mr. 
Madison, in one of his Mepsages, had said :— '* I 

* particularly invite again the attention of Congress 

* to the expediency of exercising their existing 

* powers, and, where nece^ary, of resorting to the 

* prescribed mode of enlarging them, in order to 

* effectuate a comprehensive system of Roads and 

* Canals, such as will have the rfftM t of drawing 

* more closely together every pari of our Country, 
{by promoting intercourse and impruvcments, and 
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< by increafling the share of every part in the coin- 
' mon stock of national prosperity." 

Mr. Monroe, in anticipation of the action of Con- 
gress, had expressed an opinion in his Message 
opposed to the right of Congress to establish a 
system of International Impron;ment. Mr. Jeffer- 
son's authority was also cited to show that, under 
the Constitution, Roads and Canals could not be 
constructed by the General Government without 
the consent of the State or States through which 
they were to pass. Thus three successiye Presi- 
dents had opposed the proposition. 

Against this weight of precedent, Mr. Clay un- 
dertook to persuade Congress of their power under 
the Constitution to appropriate money for the con- 
struction of Military Roads, Post Roads and Canals. 
A Resolution, embodying a clause to this effect, came 
before the House in March, 1818; and he lent to it 
his unremioing advocacy. 

In regard to the Constitutionality of the proposed 
measure, he contended that the power to eomtniet 
Post Roads is expressly granteid in the power to 
X8TABLISH Po»i Roods. With respect to Military 
Roads, the concession that they might be made 
when called for by the emergency, was admitting 
that the Constitution conveyed the power. ** And 
' we may ssfely appeal,** said Mr. Clay, '* to the 
'judgment of the candid and enlightened to decide 

* between the wisdom of those two constructions, 
' of which one requires you to wait for the exercise 
' of your power until the arrival of an emergency 
'which may not allow you to exert it; and the 
' other, without denying you the power, if you can 

* exercise it during the emergency, claims the right 

* of providing beforehand against the emergency.* 

Mr. Clay*s motion, recognizing in Congress the 
Constitutional power to make appropriations for 
Internal Improvements, was finally carried by a 
vote of 90 to 75. The victory was a most signal 
one, obtained, as it was, over the transmitted preju- 
dices of two previous Administrations, and the 
active opposition of the one in power. 

From that period to his final retirement from the 
Senate he was the ever-vigilant and persevering 
advoeate of Internal Improvements. Ho was the 
father of the System, and has ever been its most 
efficient upholder. On the 16th of January, 1824, 
he addressed the House upon a bill authorizing the 
President to eflfoct certain surveys and estimates of 
Roads and Canals. 

The opponents of the system, including President 
Monroe, had claimed that, in respect to post-roads, 
the General Government had no other authority than 
to use such as had been previously established by 
die States. They asserted that to repair such roads 
was not within the Constitutional power of Govera- 
msnt. Mr. Monroe gave his direct sanction to this 
doctrine, maintaining that the States were at full 
Kberty to alter, and of course to shut up, post-roads 
at pleasure. 

** Is it possible,** asked Mr. Clay, " that this con- 
'stniction of the Constitution can be correct — a 
'construction which allows a law of the United 
'States, enacted for the good of the whole, to be ob- 
' stracted or defeated in iis operation by a County 
- Court in any one of the twenty-four Sovereign- 

'tifS?" 

To Mr. Clay's strenuous and persevering exertions 



for the continuance of the great Cumberland Road 
across the AUeghanies, the records of Congress will 
bear ample and constantly recurring testimony. He 
himself has said :— *» We have had to beg, entreat, 
* supplicate you, session after session, to grant the 
' necessary appropriations to complete the Road. I 
' have myself toiled until my powers have been ex 
' hausted and prostrated, to prevail on you to make 
' the grant.*' His courageous efforts were at length 
rewarded ; and to him we are indebted for the most 
mag^ficent road in the United States. 

At a dinner given to him a few years since by the 
mechanics of Wheeling, Mr. Clay spoke warmly, 
and with something like a parental feeling, of this 
Road— expressing a wish that it might be retained, 
improved and extended by the Nation. He illustra- 
ted its importance by observuig that, before it was 
made, he and his family had expended a whole day 
of toilsome and fatiguing travel to pass the distance 
of about nine miles, from Uniontown to Freeman's, 
on the summit of Laurol Hill ; adding that eighty 
miles over that and other mountains were now mads 
in one day by the public stage. He said that the 
Road was the only comfortable pass across tho 
mountains, and that he would not consent to give it 
up to the keepmg of the States through which it 
happened to run. The People of nine States might 
thus be interfered with in their communication with 
the rest of the Union. 

The country has not been wholly unmindful of 
Mr. Clay *B pre-eminent services in behalf of this be- 
neficent measure. On the Cumberland Road stands 
a Monument of stone, surmounted by the Genius of 
Liberty, and bearing as an inscription the name of 
" Hknrt Clay.'* 

During the second session of the FifVeenth Con- 
gross, in January, 1819, the subject of Gen. Andrew 
Jackson*s conduct in his celebrated Florida cam^ 
paign came up for discussion. That ChieAain, after 
subjecting the vanquished Indians to conditions the 
most cruel and impracticable, had hung two prison- 
ers of war, Arbuthnot and Ambrister, and concluded 
his series of outrages by lawlessly seizing the Spa* 
nlsh posts of St. Marks and Pensacola. 

Committees of the Senate and of the House made 
reports reprobatory of his conduct ; and resolutions 
were presented, containing four propositions. The 
first asserted the disapprobation of the House of the 
proceedings in the trial and execution of Arbutbnot 
and Ambrister. Thn second contemplated the pas- 
sage of a law to prevent the execution hereafter of 
any tiaptive taken by the Army, without the appro- 
bation of the President. The third propofition was 
expressive of the disapproval of the forcible seizure 
of the Spanish posts, as contrary to orders, and in 
violation of the Constitution. The fourth proposi- 
tion was that a law sh.)uld pass to prohibit the mareh 
of the Army of the United States, or any corps of it, 
into any foreign territory, without the previous au- 
thorization of Congress, except it were in fresh pur- 
suit of a defeated enemy. 

We will not attempt an abstract of Mr. CIay*s elo- 
quent and argumentative Speech* in support of 
these propositions. Far less disposed are we to re- 
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peat the discreditable liistorj' of the wrongs and usur- 
pations perpetrated by Geu. Jackson. It may be 
proper to state, however, that Mr. Clay, grateful fur 
the public services of the Central, treated him with 
a forbearance and kindness which rendered the sin- 
oerity of his animadversions the more obvious. — 
** With respect to the purity of his intentionSi" said 
Mr. Clay, " I am disponed to allow it in the most ex- 
' tensive degree. Of his aeU it is my duty to speak 
* with ihe freedom which belongs to my station." 

The Speaker then proceeded to expose, in a most 
forcible point of view, the dangerous and arbitrary 
character of those acts, and the Constitutional vio- 
lations of which Gren. Jackson had been guilty. — 
There are many passages in this speech which, when 
we regard them in connection with the subsequent 
Presidential usurpations of the same Military Chief- 
tain, seem truly like prophetic glimpses. Take, for 
exanjple, the concluding paragraph : 

** Gentlemen may bear down all opposition ; they 
may even vote the General the public thanks : ihey 
may carry him triumphantlv through this House. 
But, if they do, in my humble judgment it icUt he a 
triumph of the prineipie of insubordination — a tri- 
umph of the Military over the Civil authority — a tri- 
umph over the powers of this House — a triumph 
ever the Constitution of the land. And I pray most 
devoutly to Heaven that it may not prove, in its ul- 
timate effects, a triumph over the liberties of the 
People." 

Even at that distant day, Mr. Clay saw in the con- 
duct of General Jackson the indications of that im- 
perious will — of that spirit of insubordination — 
which, dangerous as they were in a Military Com- 
mander, were not less pernicious and alarming in a 
Civil Chief Magistrate. With his keen, instinctive 
faculty of penetration, he discovered the despotic 
and impulsive character of the man. Every page of 
his speech un the Seminole campaign furnishes ev- 
idence of this fact. 

How, then, when the question was presented to 
him of deciding between the qualifications of John 
Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson for the Presi- 
dency of the United States— how could Henry Clay, 
as a consistent and honorable mun, hesitate for a 
moment in his choice ? And yet an amount of oblo- 
quy and vituperation, such as never before was 
heaped upon a public servant, has been lavished on 
him because of his refusing to vote for General Jack* 
Bon on that occasion ! Had he done so, he would 
have been false to his past professions and convic- 
tions — false to conscience, to patriotism, and the 
plainest dictates of duty. 

The resolutions of censure, being strenuously oj)- 
poscd by Mr. Monroe and his cabinet, were lost in 
the House by a small majority. The dispassionate 
judgment of posterity will inevitably accord with 
the views so eloquently expressed by Mr. Clay in 
regard to General Jackson*8 conduct in Florida. 

Wc come now to one of the most important epochs 
in Mr. Clay's public histor> . In the opinion of a 
large portion of the people of the United States, it 
is to his long-continued, arduous and triumphant 
efforts in the cause of Protection to American Indus- 
try and skill, that he will be indebted for his 
highest and most enduring fame. We have seen 
that as far back as 1810, he laid the foundation-otone 
•fthat great and beneficent American System, of 
irluch he was the originator and the architect. 



To specify and describe all bis labors in the ea- 
tablishtnent and advancement of bis noble policy, 
from that time to the period of his retirement from 
the Senate, would alone fill more space than wc can 
give to his whold life. The journals of Congress 
and the political newspapers of the country for the 
last thirty years will be found to be occupied to no 
inconsiderable extent with the record of his efibrta 
and arguments and untiring appeals. We can pre- 
bent but a ^ery imperfect outline of his glorious 
though peaceful achievements in the cause of human 
industry, labor and prosperity. 

On the twelfth of March, 1816, Mr. Lowndes, of 
South Carolina, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, introduced before the House a bill ** to Reg- 
ulate the Duties on Imports and Tonnage, 5lc.'* The 
bill was avowedly favorably to a Tariff of Pro- 
tection "y and, strange as the record may seem, one 
of its most ardent supporters was John C. Calhoun. 
The whole question was debated with reference to 
the Protective policy. It was thoroughly discussed 
in Committee of the Whole ) and, through the exer- 
tions of Mr. Clay, a higher duty was adopted for the 
important article of woolens. The amendment, how- 
ever, was unfortunately lost in the House ; but the 
bill, such as it was, was passed. 

In the spring of 1820, the subject of a Tariff again 
came before Congress; and Mr. Clay made a most 
interesting and impressive speech in favor of Pro- 
tective Duties. " I frankly own," said he on this ' 
occasion, " that I feel great solicitude for the success 
of this bill. The entire independence of my country 
on all foreign States, as it respects a supply of 
our essential wants, has ever been with me a favor- 
ite object. The War of our Revolution effected our 
political emancipation. The Last War contributed 
greatly towards accomplishing our commercial free- 
dom. But our complete independence wUl only be 
cotuummated after ike policy of this bUt skatt be 
reeog'nized and adopted. We have indeed great 
difficulties to contend with; old habits — colonial 
usages — the enormous profits of a foreign trade, 
prosecuted under favorable circumstances, which no 
longer continue. I will not despair. The cause, I 
verily believe, is the cause of the country. It may 
be postponed ; it may be frustrated for the moment, 
but it finally must prevail." And it was postponed ; 
it was fhistrated for the moment ; but it finally did 
prevail. 

The Tariff was remodelled by the House, but their 
bill was rejected by the Senate. 

In 1823, the health of Mr. Clay was very poor--80 
much so, that his life was despaired of both by his 
friends and himself. He had attended the Olympian 
Springs in Kentucky, in the summer, had been 
placed under a strict re((imen and subjected to a long 
course of medicine. In spite of all remedies he 
fblt a gradual decline, and looked forward to a speedy 
dissolution. In November he was to start for Wash- 
ington, and fully anticipated that, after reaching 
that city, if he reached it at all, he should be obliged 
to hasten to the South as a last resort. He procured 
a small travelling carriage and a saddle-horse- 
threw aside all the prescriptions of the physician, 
and commenced his journey. Daily he walked on 
foot, drove in his carriage and rode on horseback. 
Ho arrived at Washington quite well, was elected 
Speaker, and went through more labor than he ever 
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performed in the same Seuion, excepting, perhaps, 
the Extra Session of 1841. 

The condition of the country in 1834 was far from 
pro9j>erjas. The amount of our exports had dimin- 
ished tt> an alarming degree, while our imports of 
foreign goods had greatly increased. The country 
was thus drained of its Currency ; and its Commerce 
w as crippled. Nor was there any home-market for 
the staple productions of our soiL Both cotton- 
planters and wool-growers shared in the general 
prostratiou ; and even the Farmer had to sell his 
produce at a loss, or keep it on hand till it was 
ruined. Labor could with difficulty find employ- 
ment; and its wage)) were hardly sufficient to sup- 
ply tho hare necessities of life. Money could only 
be procured at enormous sacrifices. Distress and 
Bankruptcy penraded every class of the commu- 
sity. . 

In January, 1824, a Tariff Bill was reported by 
the Committee on Manufactures of the House : and 
in March following, Mr. Clay made his great and 
ever memorable Speech in the House, in support of 
American Industry. Many of our readers will vividly 
remember the deplorable state ol the country at 
that time. Ic is impressively portrayed in his ex- 
ordium on tlus occasion. 

The CAUSE of the wide-spread distress, which ex- 
isted, he m,aintained was to be found in the fact that, 
during almost the whole, existence of this Govern- 
ment, we had sliaped our industry, our navigation 
and our commerce in reference to an extraordinary 
market in Europe, and to foreign markets, which 
DO longer existed ; in the fact that we had depended 
too much upon foreign sources of supply, and ex- 
cited too little the native. 

On this occasion, Mr. Webster, whose views upon 
the subject afterwards underwent an entire change, 
opposed the bill with the whole powerful wndght 
of his talents and legal profundity. Mr. Clay took 
up one by one the objections of the opposition, la- 
boriously examined and confuted them. For speci- 
mens of pure and strongly-linked argument, the an- 
nals of Congress exhibit no speech superior to that 
of Mareh, 1824. In amplitude and variety of facts, 
in force and earnestness of language, and cogency 
of appeal to the reason and patriotism of Congress 
and the people, it has been rarely equalled. It would 
have been surprising indeed, i^ notwithstanding the 
strongly arrayed opposition, such a speech had 
failed in overcoming it Experience has amply 
proved tlie validity and justice of its arguments. Its 
prophecies have been all fulfilled. 

The Tariff Bill finally passed the House, the 
16th of April, 1824, by a vote of 107 to 102. It soon 
afterwards became a law. 

We will leave it to Mr. Clay himself to describe 
the results of his policy, eight years after it had been 
adopted as the policy of the country. After recall- 
ing the gloomy picture he had presented in 1824, he 
said : ^ I have now to perform the more pleasing 
*task of exhibiting an imperfect sketch of the exist- 
*ing state— of the unparalleled prosperity of the 
' * country. On a general survey, we behold cuUiva- 

* tion extending, the arts flourisliing, the face of the 
'country improved, our people fully and profitably 
' employed, and the public countenance exhibiting 
' tranquility, contentment and happino«s. And, if we 

* descend into particulars we have the agreeablt^ oon^ 



*templation of a pt^ople out of debt; land rising 

* slowly in value, but in a secure and salutary de- 
' gree ; a ready theugh not extravagi^it market for 

* all the surplus productions of our industry ; innu- 

* mereble flocks and herds browsing and gamboliag 

* on ton thousand hills and plains, covered with rich 
' and verdant grasses ; our cities expanded, and 
' whole villages springing up, as it were, by enchant- 
' meat ; our exports and imports increased and in- 
'creasing, our tonnage, foreign and coastwise, swcl- 

* ling and fully occupied; the rivers of our mterior 
' animated by the thunder and lightning of countless 
' steamboats ; the currency sound and abundant ; the 
'publk; debt of two wars nearly redeemed; and, 
' to crown all, the public Treasury overflowing, em- 
' barrassing Congress, not to find subjects of taxa- 
' tion, but to select the objects which shall be re- 

* li^ved from the unpost. If the term of seven years 
' were to be selected of the greatest prosperity which 
' this people have enjoyed since the establishment 

* of their present Constitution, it would be exactly 

* that period of seven yeare which immediately fol- 

* lowed the passage of the Tariff of 1824." 

Such were the consequences of the benign legisla- 
tion introduced and carried into operation by Henry 
Clay. And though the reverse of the picture was 
soon presented to us, through the violent Execu- 
tive measures of General Jackson, inflating and then 
prostrating the Currency, and the course afterward 
pursued, we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
Mr. Clay has never wavered in his course ; and that, 
had his warnings been regarded and his counsels 
taken, a far different state of things would, in all 
probability, have existed. 

The unanimous voice of the Country has ac- 
corded to Mr. Clay the merit of having been the ik- 
ther of the system, which has been justly called tiie 
American System. To his personal history belong 
the testimonials of the various State Legislatures 
and Conventions, and of the innumerable public 
meetings, in all parts of the country, which awarded 
him the praise, and tendered him the grateful ac- 
knowledgements of the community. To his indi- 
vidual exertions, the manufacturing industry of tho 
United States is uidebted to a degree which it is now 
difficult to realize. By the magic power of his elo- 
quence, the country was raised from a state of pros- 
tration and distress ; cities were called into exist- 
ence, and the wilderness was truly made to blos- 
som like the rose. 

Mr. Clay's zealous and laborious efforts in behalf 
of the Tariff can only be appreciated by a reference 
to the Journal of the House of that period. It seems 
as if he had been called upon to battle for every 
item of the bill, inch by inch. The whole power of 
a large and able opposition was arrayed against 
him ; and every weapon that argument, rhetoric and 
ridicule could supply was employed. John Ran- 
dolph was, as on former occasions, an active and 
bitter antagonist. Once or twice he provoked Mr. 
Clay into replying to his peraonal taunts. *' Sir," 
said Mr. C, on one occasion, '* the gentleman from 

* Virginia was pleasfd to say that, in one point at 

* least, he coincided with me— in an humble estimate 
' of my grammatical and philological acquirements^ 

* I know my deficiencies. I was born to no prond 

* patrimonial estate ; from my father I inherited only 

* iofanoy, ignonmee^ and vdAVv^vu^^ \. Sr^ 'w^ 
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'defects ; but, to far as my situation in early life is 
'conceined, Imay, without presumption, say they 
' are more my misfortune than my fault. But, how- 
'ever I deplore my want of ability to furnish to the 
* gentleman a better specimen of powers of Terbal 
' criticism, I will venture to say, my regret is not 
'greater than the disappointment of this Committee 
'as to the strength of his argument." 

The following is in a different vein. After the 
passage of the Tariff Bill, on the 16th of April, 1824, 
when the House had adjourned and the Speaker was 
stepping down from his seat, a gentleman who had 
▼oted with the majority, said to him, "we have 
done pretty well to-day." — "Yes," returned Mr. 
Clay, " we made a good stand, considering we lost 
both our Ftfef '—alluding to Mr. Foot of Connecti- 
cut, and Mr. Foote of New- York, if^o both voted 
against the bill, though it was thought, some time 
before, that they would give it their support. 
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During the Session of 1820-*21, the " distracting 
question," as it was termed, of admitting Missouri 
into the Union, which had been the subject of many 
angry and tedious debates, was discussed in both 
branches of Congress. The controverted point was, 
whether phe should be admitted as a Slave State. 

Slavery had been expressly excluded from Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, by acts of Congress, on their 
admission into the Union. But that restriction was, 
by virtue of an ordinance of the former Congress, 
under the Confederation, prohibiting the introduction 
of slavery into the Northwest Territory, out of which 
these States were formed. Missouri was part of the 
Louisiana Territory, purchased of France in 1803. 
And in various parts of that extensive Territory, 
■lavery then existed, and had long been established. 

Louisiana had been admitted into the Union without 
any restriction of the kind proposed for Missouri. The 
. States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama had also been admitted as separate States pre- 
vious to this period ; and, as they were taken from 
States in which Slavery existed, they had been made 
subject to no such restriction. It was contended 
that, on the same principle, Missouri should also be 
received, without requiring, as a condition of ad- 
mission, thtf exclusion of Slavery. And it was also 
insisted that it would be interfering with the inde- 
pendent character of a State to enforce any such 
restrii tion, which was mtmifestly a subject of regu- 
lation by the State authority. 

On ihe contrary, it was urged that in the old 
States the subject was expressly settled by the Con- 
9titution, and Congress could not justly interfere in 
dioee States ; but that it was otherwise with new 
States received into the Union ; in which case Con- 
I bad the right to impose such raetriciions and 



conditions as if might choose ; that it was evidently 
the intention of the old Congress not to extend 
Slavery, having prohibited its inti oduction or exist- 
ence in new States to be formed out of the North- 
west Territory; and that Slavery was so great as 
evil, and so abhorrent to the principles of a free 
Government, that it should be abolished or prohib- 
ited wherever it could be Constitutionally eftcted. 

The discussion went on from month to month, and 
from session to session, increasing in fierceness, and 
diverging farther and farther from the proppect of ao 
amicable settlement. Among the prominent advu- 
cates for excluding Slavery from Missouri were 
Rufus King from New-York, Otis of Massachusetts, 
Dana of Connecticut, Sergeant and Hemphill of 
Pennsylvania. Of those opposed to Restrietion, 
were Holmes of Massachusetts, Vandyke and 
McLano of Delaware, Finckney of Maryland, Ran- 
dolph and Barbour of Virginia, Lowndes of South 
Carolina, Clay and Johnson of Kentucky. 

A bill for the admission of Missouri had been 
defeated during the Sesi^ion of 1818-19; and the 
inflammatory subject had, during the vacation of 
Congress, given rise to incessant contention. The 
Press entered warmly into the controversy. The 
most violent pamphlets were published on both 
sides. Public meetings thundered forth their Reso- 
lutions ; and the Union seemed to be fearfully shaken 
to its centre. It may be imagined, then, with what 
interest the next Session of Congress was looked to 
by the People. 

Many eloquent Speeches were made m the Honse 
upon the question. Mr. Clay spoke, at one time, 
nearly four hours agahist the Restriction ; but there 
remains no published sketch of his remarks. The 
vote in the House of Representatives was several 
times given for excluding Slavery; but the Senate 
disagreed, and would not yield to the House. 

In 1820, the People of the Territory of Missouri 
proceeded to ordain and establish a Constitution of 
Goverment for the contemplated State. Among 
other provisions, it was ordained in the twenty- 
sixth section of the Third Article, that it should be 
the duty of the General Assembly, " as 900m at 
^ might be, to pass such laws as were necessary fa 
^ prevent free Negroes and MuWtoes from earning 

* to and settling in the State, under any pretext 

* whatever J*^ Under this Constitution a State Gov- 
ernment was organized ai.d went into operation. 

This clause, for the exclusion of free Negroes and 
Mulattoes, fanned into fresh life the flame of excite- 
ment, which had been partially allayed. The whole 
country was now thrown into commotion upon the 
question of admitting Missouri. ' 

In the autumn of 1820, Mr. Clay, who had ex- 
perienced heavy pecuniary losses by endorsinpj for 
a friend, resolved to retire from Congress, and, in 
the practice of the law, devote himself to the repara- 
tion of his private affairs. Accordingly, at the meat- 
mg of Congress, the 13th of November, 1820, the 
Clerk having announced that a quorum was 
present, said that he had received a lett.>r from 
the Hon. Henry Clay, whwh, with the leave of the 
House, he read as follows : 

••Lbxisotoh. (Ky.) October 28. 1« 

"Sir: I will thank \ou 10 coinmunicaie to ina 
House of Representativep, that, owing to imperidns 
i ircumstaoces, I shall not be able to attend upon it 
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until aAer the Christinaa bolidays : and to respect- 
fully ask It to allow ine to resign the othce ot its 
Speaker, wliich I have the honor to hold, and to 
consider this as the act of my resiguation. I beg tiie 
House alHO to permit me to reiterate the expression 
ot' my sincere acknowiedgineuta and unaffected grat- 
itude tor the disiinguishcd consideration which it 
has uniturmly mauintoted for me. i have the honor 
tob«,&c. H. CIJIlV. 

•' Tho». Douobkrtt. B«i., Clerk H. of R.»* 

lu view of the agitating question before Congress, 
Mr. Ciay conseateJ, however, to retain his seat as 
a member of the House till his term of service ex- 
pired, although no longer its presiding officer. 
Early iu the session the Missouri question came up. 
Thoae who now opposed its admission contended, 
that free citizens and mulattoes were citizens of the 
States of their residence; that as such, they had a 
right, under the Constitution, to remove to Missouri, 
or any other State of the Union, and there enjoy all 
the privileges and immunities of other citizens ot 
the United States emigrating to the same place; 
and, therefore, that the clause in the Constitution 
of Missouri, quoted above, was repugnant to that 
of the United States, and she ought not to be 
received into the Union. 

On the other hand, it was maintained that the 
African race, whether bond or free, were not parties 
to our Political Institutions; that, therefore, free 
Jtfegroes and Mulattoes were not citizens, within the 
meaning of the Constitution of the United Stales ; 
and that even if the Constitution of Missouri were 
repugnant to that of the United States, the latter 
was paramount, and would overrule the conflicting 
provision of the former, without the interference of 
Congress. 

Such was the periloiis and portentous question 
which now threatened a disruption of the Union. — 
In some shape or other it was presented almost daily 
and hourly to Congress; and became, at length, a 
perfect incubus upon legislation. In this state of 
things, Mr. Clay arrived in Washington, and took 
his seat in the House on th^ sixteenth of January, 
1821. On the second of February, he submitted a 
notion to refer a Resolution of the Senate on the 
Missouri Question to a Committee of Thirteen — a 
Bumbcr suggested by that of the original States of 
the Union. The motion was agreed to, and the fol 
lowing gentlemen were appointed a Committee ac< 
coniingly : 

Messrs. Clay of Ky., Eustis of Mass., Smith of 
Md., Sergeant of Pa., Lowndes of S. C, Ford of N. 
Y., Campbell of Ohio, Archer of Va, Haekley of N. 
T., S. Moore of Pa., Cobb of Ga., Tomluson of Ct, 
Butler of N. H. 

On the tenth of the same month, Mr. Clay made 
a Import, concluding with an amendment to the Sen- 
ate's resolution, by which amendment Missouri was 
admitted upon the following fundamental condition : 

'* It is provided that the said State shall never 
pass any law preventing any description of persons 
from coming to and settling in the said State, who 
DOW are or hereafter may become citizens of any of 
die States of this Union j and provided also, that the 
Lecislature of the said State, by a solemn public act, 
shdl declare the assent of the said State to the said 
faariamental condition, and shall transmit to the Pre- 
sident of the United States, on or before the fourth 
Monday in November next, an authentic copy of the 
said Act; upon the receipt wherpof, the President, 
ky proclamation, shall announce the fact; whereup- 
•S ttod without way further proceedings oa ths part 



of Congress, the admission of the said State into the 
Uuion tthttU be considered as complete : And pro- 
vided, further, that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to take from the State of Missouri, when 
aUiiiitti'd into the Union, the exercise of any right or 
power which can now be constitutionally exercised 
by any of the original States." 

In defence of his report, Mr. Clay said that, al- 
though those favorable to the admission of Missouri 
could not succeed entirely in their particular views, 
yet he was of opinion that they had, as regarded the 
Report of the Committee, nothing to complain of«— 
At the same time, the Report was calculated to ob- 
viate the objections of those who had opposed ths 
admission of Missouri on the ground of the objectioii 
to her Constitution which had been avowed. Thus 
consulting the opinions of both sides of the Hottse» 
in that spirit of compromise which is occasionally 
necessary to the existence of all societies, he hoped 
it would receive the countenance of the House ; and 
he earnestly invoked the spirit of harmony and kia- 
dred feeling to preside over the deliberations of ths 
House on the subject. 

The question being Uken in Committee of ths 
Whole on the amendment proposed by Mr. Clay, it 
was decided in the negative by a vote of 73 to 64«— 
This decision was afterward overruled in the House. 
On the question, however, of the third reading of the 
Resolution, it was rejected, by a vote of 83 to 80, ia 
consequence of the defection of Mr. Randolph of 
Virginia, who dreaded the increase of populariQr 
which would accrue to Mr. Clay by the success of 
his proposition. A reconsideration was moved and 
carried the next day, and the question of the third 
reading was again brought before the House. Ano* 
ther protracted and bitter debate followed, and was 
concluded by a speech of an hour's duration from 
Mr. Clay, who is represented by the cotemporsfy 
journals as havini^ '* reasoned, remonstrated and en* 
treated that the House would settle the question.*' 

On the fourteenth of February, the two Houses of 
Congress met in the hall of the House of Represent- 
atives, to perform the ceremony of counting the votes 
for President and Vice President of the United States. 
A scene of great confusion occurred when the votes 
of the Electors for Missouri were announced by ths 
President of the Senate, and handed to the Telleis. 
The Members of the Senate withdrew, and a violeat 
discus.'iion sprang up. By the exertions of JAr» C]ay« 
order was at length restored, and, on his motioB, a 
Message was sent to the Senate that the House was 
ready to proceed to the completion of the business 
of counting the votes. 

The Senate again came In. The votes of Missouri 
were read, and the result of all the votes having beea 
read, it was announced by the President of the Sen- 
ate, that the total number of votes for James Monroe 
as President of the United States, was 231, and, if 
the votes of Missouri were not counted was 228; 
that, in either event, James Monroe had a majority 
of the whole number of votes given. J ames Monroe 
was accordingly re-elected President for four years, 
commencing on the ensuing fourth of March. 

While the proclauiation was being made, two 
Members of the House claimed the floor to inqiiiro 
whether the votes of Missouri were or wer^ not 
counted. Another scene of confusion hereupon en- 
sued, and the House were finally obliged to ad^ouni 
ia order to pot sn end to it 
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The rejection of Mr. Clay's report seemed to shut 
out all prospect of an amicable compromise. He was 
not disheartened, however. He never despaired of 
the Republic. On the twenty-second of February, 
he submitted the following resolution : 

'* Resolvedj That a Committee be appointed, on 
the part of this House, jointly with sucn Committee 
as raav be appointfcd on the part of the Senate, to 
consider and report to the Senate and to the House, 
respectively whether it be expedient or not to make 
provision for the admission or Missouri into the Un- 
ion on the same footing as the original States, and for 
the due execution of the laws of the United States 
within Missouri ; and if not, whether any other, and 
what provision, adupted to her actual condition, 
ought to be made by law." 

. This resolution was adopted in the House by a 
rote of 103 to 55. The Senate acceded to it l^ a 
Urge majority. 

The Joint Committees of the two Houses met on 
the twenty-fifth of February, 1821 ; and a plan of 
«ecommodation, proposed by Mr. Clay, was adopted, 
unanimously on the part of the Committee of the 
Benate, and nearly so by that of the House. The 
next day he reported to the House from the Com- 
mittee a resolution, which was the same in efiect as 
Ibat which we have already quoted as having been 
reported by the former Committee of thirteen Mem- 
bers. A short discussion ensued, which was checked 
by a can for the Previous Question. The resolu- 
tion was then adopted by a vote of eighty-seven to 
«ighty-ono. The Senate concurred, and the mo 
mentous question, which for three Sessions had ag- 
itated Congress, was, at length through the labors 
•and influence of Henry Clay, peaceably settled. 

The achievement of this vital compromise must 
bcve been one of the most gratifying triumphs of his 
political career. By his personal influence and abil- 
■ities, he had saved the Republic. He deservedly 
won on this occasion the appropriate title of ** the 
Great Pacificator; " for to hi^ndividual exertions do 
we owe it, that we were saved from the prospect of a 
•dissolution of the Union. His efibrts in and out of 
Congress were ttncoasing in accomplishing his ob- 
ject. He made direct personal appeals to those whom 
he could not influence in public debate, and left no 
means untried for bringing Congress to that harmo- 
■iotts state, which was essential to the safety of the 
oonntry. 

While the Missouri question was pending, and the 
excitement of the contending parties was running to 

* great and alarming hight, Mr. Randolph, and per- 
haps some other gentlemen of the South, conceived 
theprojetc of the whole Delegation from the Slave- 
holding States, in a body, abandoning the House, 
and leaving its bui-iness to be carried on, if at all, by 
the Representatives from the other Statek. At that 
time, one of those conditions of nos-intercourse, 
nifhich we have described existed between hiin and 
Mr. Clay ; but notwithstanding that, one night when 
the House was in session by candle-lieht, Mr. Clay 
being out o^tbe Chair, Mr. Randolph approached him 
la the most courteous manner and paid; '*Mr. 

* Speaker, I wish you would leave the Chair. I will 

* follow you to Kentucky or any where else in thr 
•world." 

\ Mr. Clay replied : " That is a very serious prop- 
'osition, Mr. Randolph; we have not time noW to 
discass it; but if you will come into the Speaker's 



room to-morrow morning, before the House i 
bles, we wilJ consider it together." 

He accordingly attended there with punctuality. 
They remained in earnest conversation about aa 
hour, Mr. Clay contending that it was wisest to com- 
promive the question, if it could be done without any 
sacrifice of principle, and Mr. Randolph insistiDg 
that the Slave Sta^s had the right oa their side 
that matters must come to an extremity ; and that 
there could be no more suitable occasion to bring 
them to that issue. They maintained their respect- 
ive opinions firmly but amicably, without coming to 
any agreement. 

When they were about separating, Mr. Clay ob- 
served to Mr. Randolph, that he would take that op- 
portunity of saying to him, that he (Mr. Randolph) 
had used exceptionable language sometimes when 
the Speaker was in the Chair and had no opportu- 
nity of replying; and that he was often provoked 
thereat. " Well, Mr. Speaker," said Rai dolpb, " 1 

* think you sometimes neglect me; you woa't listen 

* to me when I am addressing the chair, but turn your 
' head away, and ask for a pinch of snufi*." 

Mr. Clay rejoined: **You are mistaken. lam 

* listening when I may not seem to be ; and I can 

* repeat as much of any one of your late speeches 

* as you yourself can, good as I know your memory 

* to be." 

'*WelI," replied Mr. Randolph, « perhaps I am 

* mistaken ; and suppose we shake hands and be good 

* good friends hereafter." 

" Agreed ! " said Mr. Ciay. 

They shook hands accordingly ; and never spoke 
with each other during the residue of the Session. 
It was about the period of Conamodore Decatur's 
death. That event greatly excited Mr. Randolph ; 
and Mr. Clay was informed by two difierent gentle- 
men (the late Governor Edwards and Gen. C. F. 
Mereer) about the same time, without concert, and 
shortly af^er the interview described above, ihatdiey 
knew that Mr. Randolph desired a duel, and with 
him (Mr. Clay.) He thanked them for the conwiu- 
nication; which was made from friendly motives. 
It naturally put him upon his guard, and on first 
meeting Mr. R., thinking that he saw something un- 
friendly in his deportment, they passed each other 
without speaking. 

Shortly before the interview above-mentioned^^r. 
Randolph came to Mr. Clay with an insulting letter 
containing a threat to horsewhip him (Mr. R.) 
and asked what he should do with it^should be 
communicate it to the House as a breach of priv^ 
lege ? " How came the writer to address such a letp 
ter to you ? " asked Mr. Clay. »* Why, sir," said he. 
** I was in the vestibule of the House the other dsy, 
and he brought up a man and introduced him to me. 
I asked him, what right he had to introduce that 
man to me, and told him that the man had just as 
much right to introduce him to me. And he said be 
thought it was an act of great impertinence. It was 
for that cause be has written me this threatening 
letter." Mr. Clay asked him if he thought the man's 
mind was perfectly sound. ** Why," replied Ran- 
dolph, " I have some doubts about that." *' If thst 
be the case," said Mr. Clay, " would you not better 
avoid troubling the House about the affair? And I 
will give ordera to the officers of the House to keep 
an eye on the man, and if he should attempt to dfl 
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•nything improper to arrest him." Mr. Randolph 
said, it was perhaps the best course; and nothing 
more was heard of the matter. 

On one occasion during the agitation of this same 
Missouri question, Mr. Randolph told Mr. Clay, that 
he had resolved, by theadviceof Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, to abstain from the use of those powerful in> 
struments of irony, sarcasm and invective, which he 
used with such cutting effect, and to confine himself 
to the, employment of pure argument, whenever he 
spoke. He attempted it. He failed. His speech 
possessed no attractions-commanded no attention. 
He was mortified, and resumed his ancient style ; 
and listening and admiring audiences returned to 
bim. 

When the House sat in what has been called the 
old Capitol (the brick building at the North-East 
comer of the Capitol-square,) Mr. Randolph one day 
came in collision with an able colleague from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Sheffey, in argument, in the course of 
which Mr. Sheffey had indulged in some playful re- 
mark. Mr. R. replied, and concluded by offering 
him some advice, which he said, he hoped would be 
kindly rpceived: and that was, that logic being 
his (Mr. Sheffey's) forte, he ought to confine him- 
self to it, and never attempt wit, for which he pos- 
sessed no. talent. Mr. Sheffey rejoined, answered 
the argument of Mr. Randolph, thanked him for his 
advice, but said he did not like to be in debt, and by 
way of acquitting himself of it, he begged leave to 
offer Bonrie advice in return. Nature, he said, had 
been bountiful to Mr. R. in bestowing on him extra- 
ordinary wit, but had denied him any powers of ar- 
gument. Mr. S. would advise him, therefore, to con- 
fine himself to the regions of wit, and never attempt 
tosoar in those of logic. Mr. R. immediately followed 
and haiidsomely remarked, that he took back what 
he had said of his colleague; for he had shown him- 
self to bo a man of wit as well as of logic. 

It was a pleasant and enlivening incident, and the 
whole House and both parties appeared to enjoy the 
joke. But Mr. Randolph returned to the House the 
next day, and renewed the attack with great bitter- 
ness. The parties had various and long passes at 
each other. Mr. R. was repeatedly called to order 
by Mr. Clay, and finally stopped. Tt was on that oc- 
casion, that Mr. Sheffey being called to order, Mr. 
Clay said that he would be out of order in replying, 
as he was, to any other Member but Mr. Randolph. 

During the interval of his retirement from Qon- 
gress in 1822, Mr. Clay was delegated, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Bibb, to attend the Virginia Legisla- 
ture, for the adjustment of certain land claims in 
Kentucky. Their mission led to the appointment of 
the Hon. B. W. Leigh on the part of Virginia; and 
Mr. Clay was subsequently appointed to conduct 
the negociation with him on the part of Kentucky. 
They concluded at Ashland a convention, which, 
though it was ratified by the Legislature of Kjentucky 
and the House of Delegates of Virginia, was finally 
rejected in ihe Senate of the latter State. 

By an absence of nearly three years from Con- 
gress, Mr. Clay was enabled through his professional • 
labors, to retrieve his private affairs ; and in the sum- 
mer of 1823, at the earnest and repeated solicitations 
of his fellow-citizens, he accepted a re- nomination, 
and was again chosen, without opposition, to repre- 
•ent his District in the lower House at Washington. 



The first Session of the Eighteenth Congress 
opened the first Monday in December, 1823. At the 
first ballot for Speaker in the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. Clay was elected. Mr. Barbour of Vir- 
ginia, the late Speaker, had forty- two votes — Mr. 
Clay had one hundred and thirty nine. The follow- 
ing netit jeu d^ esprit appeared in the National Intel- 
ligencer shortly af\crthe election : 

** As near the Potomac*! broad rtream, t* other day. 
Fair Liberty strolled in solicitous mood, 

Deep ponderinff the future— unheeding her way- 
She met crodaeas Nature beside a ereen wood. 

Good mother.* she cried, * deign to help me at need I 
I must make tot my guardians a Speaker to-day : 

The first in the world I would give tbem.'— * Indeed! 
When I made the first Speaker. I made him of CLAY V " 

On taking the Speaker's chair, Mr. Clay made a 
brief and appropriate address, in which he returned 
his acknowledgments for the honor conferred. The 
duties of a Speaker are happily enumerated in his 
remarks on this occasion. 

On the fifth of December, Mr. Webster, of Massa- 
chusetts, submitted a resolution providing by law 
for defraying the expense incident to the appoint- 
ment of an agent or commissioner to Greece, when- 
ever the President should deem it expedient to make 
such appointment. He supported this proposition 
in a most able speech on the nineteenth of the ensu- 
ing January. Mr. Clay stood side by side with him 
in defence of the measure. Notwithstanding the ad- 
vocacy of these gigantic champions, however, it 
failed in the House. 
j Mr. Clay's speech on the subject, though brief, 
' was full of fire and point. "Are we," heexclaimedL 
; **80 humbled, so low, so debased, that we dare not 
; * express our sympathy fur suffering Greece, that we 
I *dare not articulate our detestation of the brutal ex- 

* cesses of which she has been the bleeding victim, 

* lest we might offend some one or more of their im- 
*perial and royal majesties?" 

" If the great body of Christendom can look on 
calmly and coollv, while all this is perpetrated en 
a Chnstian people, in its own immediate vicinity, in 
its very presence, let us at least evince that one of 
its remote extremities is susceptible of sensibility to 
Christian wrongs, and capable of sympathy for 
Christian suffenngs; that in thia remote quarter of 
the world, there are hearts not yet closed against 
compassion for human woes^-that can pour out their 
indignant feelings at the oppression of a people en- 
deared to us by every ancient recollection and e^ety 
modem tie. Sir, the committee has been attempted 
to be alarmed by the dangers to our commerce in tho 
Mediterranean; and a leretehed invoice ofjigg and 
opium has been spread before us to repress our sen- 
sibUities and eradicate our humanity. Ah! sir, 

* what shall it profit a man if he gam the whole 
world and lose his own soul V or what shall it avail 
a nation to save the whole of a miserable trade au>l 
lose its liberties?" 

Although Mr. Clay fiiiled at the moment in pro- 
curing the recognition of Greece, he afterwards when 
Secretary of State accomplished his object. The 
United Statfes was the first Independent Power, by 
whom she was recognized. 

Mr. Clay's labors during the Session of 1824, 
would alone have been sufiScient to make his name 
memorable, to the latest posterity, in the annals of 
the country. The Session is signalized by the pas- 
sage of the Tariff bill and of his measure in behalf 
of South American Independence. In reference to 
the former, it should not be forgotten, that it was 
through his vigilant and persevering efforts, that tha 
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BuGAR Duty was saved. By an examination of 
the proceedings of Congress, it will be seen that 
the fate of this important duty hung upon his indi- 
vidual exertions, and that to them its final preserva- 
tion was due. It was not to the protection of the 
industry of any one section of the country that he 
looked merely. The South and the North have been 
always regarded by him with an equally liberal af- 
fection. 

On the fifteenth of August, 1824, General La Fay- 
ette, the Nation*s Guest, arrived at New- York in the 
Cadmus, from Havre, accompanied by his son, 
George Washington La Fayette. The following 
tenth of December he was introduced to the National 
House of Representatives by a Select Committee 
appointed for the purpose. Mr. Clay, as Speaker, re- 
ceived him with an address, so pertinent and elegant 
in its character, that we cannot resist the temptation 
of quoting it entire : 

"General: The House of RepresentHtiveg of 
the United States, impelled alikp bv itsuwQ feelluee 
and by those of the whole ATnerican puple, coulil 
not have assigned to me a mure g^miirjii]^ duly ihau 
diat of presenting to you ourconlial eongrattiULioDe 
upon the occasion of your recent airivul tti the Uni> 
ted States, in compliance wiih the wishes of €uu* 
gress, and to assure you of the very high BatiEfacLmn 
which your presence affords ua on ihta early theatre 
of your glory and renown. Although but lew of the 
members who compose this bgdy sniured with you 
In the War of our RevolutionT all have, from iisipar* 
tial history, or from faithful tradhiuu, a. knowledge 
c^the perils, the sufferings, mid iliis sacriBcee whii^h 
you voluntarily encountered, atid the sigiml sem ices, 
in America and in Europe, w|iii::ii vdu perfurrjie J fur 
an iofant, a distant, and an alien iieople; and all reel 
and own the very great extent olihe obligcitintia un- 
der which you nave placed our country. But the 
relations in which you have ever stood to the United 
States, interesting and important as they have been, 
do not constitute the onl> motive of the respect and 
admiration which the House of Representatives en- 
tertain for you. Your consistency of character, your 
unUbrm devotion to regulated liberty, in all the vi- 
cissitudes of a long and arduous life, also command 
its admiration. Diiring all the recent convulsions 
of Europe, amidst, as after the dispersion of, every 
political storm, the people of the United States have 
Deheld you, true to your old principles, firm and 
^rect, cheering and animating, with your well-known 
voice, the votaries of liberty, its faithful and fearless 
champion, ready to shed the last drop of that blood 
which here you so freely and nobly spilt in the same 
holy cause. 

^The vain wish has been sometimes indulged, 
that Providence would allow the patriot, after dec^th, 
^ return to his country, and to contemplate the in- 
termediate changes which had taken place — to view 
the forests felled, the cities built, the mountains le- 
velled, the canals cut, the highways constructed, the 
progress of the arts, the aovancement of learning, 
and the increase of population. General, your pre- 
sent visit to the United States is a realizauon of the 
consoling object of that wish. You are in the midst 
of posterity. Every where, you must have been 
struck with the great changes, physical and moral, 
•which have occurred since you left us. Even this 
'very city, bearing a venerated name, alike endeared 
to you and to us, has since emerged from tlie forest 
■which then covered its site. In one respect vou find 
.us unaltered, and that is in the sentiment of contin- 
Md devotion to liberty, and of ardent afibction and 
profound gratitude to your departed friend, the fa- 
ther of his country, and tayou, and to your illustri- 
ous associates in the field and in the cabinet, for the 
multiplied blessings which surround us, and for the 
^▼ery^Bidlege of addressing you» which I now ex- 



ercise. This sentiment, now fondly cherished \n 
more than ten millions of people will be tranemitt^ 
with unabated vif or, duwn the tide of time, through 
the countless millions who are destined to inhabit 
this continent, to the latest posterity." 

Lafayette was deeply affected by this address, m* 
tared, as it was, in the Speaker's clear, musical and 
genial tones; and the hero of two hemispheres n- 
plied to it in a manner, that betokened much emo- 
tion. He maintained to the last a strong attachBieit 
for Mr. 'Clay ; and when the miserable party hackit, 
who originated the cry of* bargain and corruption,' at 
the period of John Quinoy Adams's election to the 
Presidency, were actively circulating their base and 
baseless charges against Mr. Clay, the voice of La- 
fayette was heard, high above the clamor, in vindi* 
cation of the unsullied integrity aod honor of his 
friend. 

An anecdote, illustrative of the high opinion en- 
tertained of him by Lafayette, appeared recently in the 
Commonwealth newspaper, published at Frankfort, 
(Ky.) An officer of the United States Navy, being 
in Paris in 1832, was entertained by Lafayette at his 
country-seat. During the three days, which the of' 
ficer passed with his venerable host at Lagrange, 
the affairs of the United States and the characters of 
our distinguished public men formed prominent to- 
pics of discussion. The name of Herrt Clay 
could not, of course, be omitted in such a conversa- 
tion ; and the General was delighted to find that his 
guest was not only a political admirer, but a per- 
sonal friend and acquaintance of the great Ameri- 
can Statesman. On the morning of his departure 
from Lagrange, the naval officer was introduced by 
George Washington Lafayette, son of the General, 
into the study of his father, where, by the light of 
candles, he was employing his pen. Pressing his 
guest in vain to remain longer, the General said: 
" Before you leave me, I want to show you our 

* friend ;" and leading the way to another room, be 
exhibited a portrait of Mr. Clay. " Sir," said La- 
fayette, "THATIS THE MAN WHOM I HOPE 
»TO SEE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

* STATES." The incident produced a lasting im- 
pression on the mind of the officer. ** The boeom- 

* companion of Washington, his comrade in armsia 

* the glorious Revolution, feeling the deepest interest 

* in the welfare of the United States, and well sc- 
*quainted with their policy, their institutions and 

* their great men, Lafayette, with the wisdom of the 

* Father of his Country, pointed out the man fit and 

* worthy to stand at the head of our Govemraent. 

* But his sainted spirit will look down in '45 and re- 
1 *joice in the consummationof his hopes, which Hea- 
,1 * ven, impatient to claim one of its first-bom, denied 
] * him while in the flesh." 

I We have seen that Mr. Clay was at variance with 
President Monroe upon the subject of Internal Im- 
provements, as well as in regard to the mode of re- 
cognizing the independence of the South American 
patriots. Notwithstanding these differences of opin- 
ion, the personal relations of the speaker and the 
chief magistrate were friendly. Mr. Clay wasofier- 
ed a seat in the cabinet, and a earte blanche of all 
the foreign missions. Had pleux been his ambitton 
and his object, he might have attained it Without any 
sacrifice ot independence — without any loss of po- 
sition as the acknowledged head of the great repub- 
lican party* He saw, however, that he couM bf 
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more useful to his country in Congresf. MeaiUFM 
of vital importance were to he earned. The Tariff 
Was to be adjusted — the Missouri business to be set- 
tled—the constitutionality of Internal Improvements 
was to be admitted—South American independence 
was to be acknowledged— how could he conscien- 
tiously quit a post, where he wielded an influence 
more potent than the President's, while such mo- 
mentous questions remained open? These being 
disposed of, he would be at liberty to pursue any 
course which his inclinations might indicate, or 
which the public interests might sanction. 
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0lt^HD^^ Rsnitat yUA',—H'a iiou.ne in refiircli U> iheui— Ap- 
potntiEkfliit flf « Cornmi.iteij tif K^ftiuiiiatiLin^loniplete iln- 
i^tSlJE?ti oflhu t aluinjiy— >Irr Clay's A<Wr«i hi hJi I 'f mrtiUii- 
entfi— Ekctiuii of Jitltn l^uinr;^ Acwnm hj tlic IIuuki— tLxair 
]s«fm£i<yn ^Qen. Jackson^ Frw?nd«— >*f. i.laVi irtdependence 
of spirit— Mothwi of hia Fieference^Jei)* lArnrtite soLntan- 
lifltea Ilk A«ertkw*— MPk i'ltijr eij>p4iknlMl i3ecre<iirr of Stale— 
Vlwws ttf ths set— Btfender lemDynty, Juaiioe ux^v^tabla— His 
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^As Mr. Monroe's second Pieiidential term drew 
to a close, the question of the, next Presidency be- 
gat^ to be busily agitated. Four prominent candi- 
dates were presented by their friends for the suffrages 
of the People : being John Quincy Adams of Mas- 
sachusetts, Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, Henry 
Claj of Kentucky, and William H. Crawford of 
Georgifli. 

In November, 1822, Mr Clay had been nominated 
as a suitable successor to James Monroe, at a meet- 
ing of the Members of the Legislature of Kentucky. 
The nomination soon aAer met with a response from 
similar meetings in Louisiana, Missouri and Ohio ; 
and, as the period of the election spproached, he was 
hailed by large bodies of his fellow citieens in all 
parts of the country as their favorite candidate. 

The campaign of 1824 was one of the most warmly 
contested in our annals. Some of the more unscru- 
pulous of the friends of the various candidates re- 
sorted to manoeuvres unworthy of their cause to 
advance their ends. Just as the election was com- 
mencing, a report was industriously circulated in 
different quarters of the country that Mr. Clay had 
withdrawn from the Presidential contest. In conse- 
quence of this report, (General William H. Harrison, 
and other of Mr. Clay's friends in Ohio, published a 
declaration, in which it was asserted that he (Mr. 
Clay) ** would not be withdrawn from the contest 
* but by the fiat of his Maker." Our late lamented 
Chief Magistrate was at that time, and ever after, 
his devoted political, as well as personal friend ; and 
he has often been heard to declare his preference for 
him over all other candidates. 

Early in the campaign it was discovered that there 
would be no election of President by the People. 
By the Constitution, the House of Representatives 
would, therefore, be called upon to choose from the 
three highest candidates. In December, 1824, soon 
after the meeting of Congress, «t was known that 
the three highest candidates were Jackson, Adams 
and Crawford, and that Mr. Clay and his friends 
would have it in their power, when the question 
csme before the House, of turning the balance in 
kvQT of any one of the thiee. 



Mr. Clay's position was now tn e«trtmely impor- 
tant one. Several weeks were to intervene before 
the election ; and, in the mean time, the partisans of 
the three candidate looked with intea9e anxiety to 
the Speaker's eoune. His preferences were dis- 
tinctly known to his personal friends, for he had 
expressed them in his letters and his conversations; 
but it would have been indelicate and superfluous 
for him to have electioneered in behalf of any one 
of the rival candidates.— to have given occasion for 
intrigues and coalitions by deciding the question in 
advance. 

While all parties were in this state of .suspense, a 
gross and unprincipled attempt was made to brow- 
beat Mr. Clay, and drive him from what was rightly 
supposed to be his position of preference for Mr. 
Adams. A letter, the authorship of which was 
afterward avowed by George Kremer, a member of 
the House from Pennsylvania, appeared in a Phila- 
delphia newspaper called the * Columbian Observer,* 
charging Mr. Clay and his friends with the most 
flagitious intentions — ^in short, with the design of 
selling their vote to the highest bidder. 

Monstrous as were these intimations, they were 
calculated to carry some weight with the ignorant 
and unreflecting. By such persons, it would not 
be taken into considemtion that Mr, Clay had al- 
ready declined offices of the highest grade under 
Madison and Monroe— that, if either Jackson or 
Crawford had been elected through his agency, the 
first office in the gift of either would indubitably 
have been offered to him — that, in accepting <^5ce 
under Mr. Adams, it was universally understood at 
Washington he was conferring rather than receiving 
a fiivor—tbat he might not inaptly have been accused 
of acting an ungenerous part, if, after bringing the 
Adams Administration into power, he had refused it 
the countenance so essential to its success — that he 
would have neglected the solicitations of all who 
acted with him from the West had he refused the 
Secretaryship— and, in short, that in order to justify 
his vote it was incumbent on him to submit to the 
united voice of the friends of the new Administra- 
tion, and bring to it as much of his Western strength 
as he could lend. 

The * Columbian Observer,* in which the precious 
epistle we have alluded to appeared, was a print sus- 
tained by Mr. Eaton, the friend, biographer, and col- 
league in the Senate of General Jackson. The 
position of the writer of the letter, as a member of 
Congress, gave it a consequence which, utterly con- 
temptible as it is, it would not otherwise, in any de- 
gree, have possessed. Mr. Clay deemed it incum- 
bent upon him to notice it; and he published a Card 
in the National Intelligencer, pronouncing the author 
of the letter, whoever he might be, ** a base and in- 
* famous calumniator." This was answered by a 
Card from Mr. George Kremer, in which the writer 
said he held himself ready to prove, to the satisfac- 
tion of unprejudiced minds, enough to satisfy them 
of the accuracy of the statements in the letter, so far 
as Mr. Clay was concerned. 

The calumny having been thus fathered, Mr. Clay 
rose in his place in the House, and demanded an in« 
vestigation into the affair. 

A Committee was accordingly appointed by bal* 
lot on the 5th of February, 1835. It was composed 
of some of the leading memben of dw Houm, not 
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one of whom waff Mr. Clay's political friend. Al- 
though Mr. Kremer had declared to the House and 
to the public his willingness to bring forward his 
proofs, and his readiness to abide the issue of the 
inquiry, his fears, or other counsels than his own, 
prevailed upon him to resort finally to a miserable 
subterfuge. The Committee reported that Mr. 
Kremer declined appearing before them, alleging 
that he could not do to without appearing either a* 
an accuser or a witnesst both of which he pro- 
tested againti r^ 

And yet this same Mr. Kremer, a day or two be- 
fore, when,the subject of appointing an Investigating 
Committee came up, had risen in his seat in the 
House and said :— ** If, upon an investigation being 
' instituted, it should appear that he had not suf- 

* ficient reasons to justify the statements he hud 
'made, hQ trusted ho should receive the marked 

* reprobation which had been suggested by the 
' Speaker. LfCt it fall where it might, Mr. K. said, 

* he was willing to meet the inquiry^ and abide the 
'rendt," 

But it is not on Mr. Kremer alone that our indig- 
nation should be expended for this miserable attempt 
to bolster up a profligate calumny just long enough 
for it to operate on the approaching Election. He 
was merely a tool in the hands of deeper knaves. 
A thick-headed, illiterate, foolish, good-natured 
man, he was ready, in his blind attachment -to Gen. 
Jackson, to do any servile deed that might pro- 
pitiate his idol. He seems to have inwardly re- 
pented of the act as soon as it had been committed. 
Ho frequently declared his determination to offer an 
explanation and apology to Mr. Clay ; and had gone 
80 far as to draw up a paper for this purpose, which 
was submitted to the latter. But Mr. Clay replied 
that the affair had passed from his control into that 
of the House ;— and the rogues, who had taken Mr. 
Kremer into their keeping, were careful not to allow 
him to repeat his offer of an apology subsequently 
when the House chose to let the matter drop. 

In 1327-8, Mr. Clay, in an Address to his con- 
stituents, gave a full and interesting history of this 
affair, together with the sequel, at which we shall 
glance in our next Chapter, and in which General 
Jackson figured conspicuously. 

On the 9th of February, 1825, in the presence of 
both Houses of Congress, Mr. Tazewell, from the 
Committee of Tellers, reported the votes of the 
diflerent States for President and Vice Preeident of 
the United States. The aggregate was as follows: 
John Quincy Adams had eighty-four votes; Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, forty-one; Andrew Jackson, 
ninety-nine; and Henry Clay, thirty-seven,*— the 

* Tho vote for Mr, Vhy in the prininry Colleees sttjwj ;— <lhio, 
IE; Koiitijclcy, 14^ New- York. 4; Mianniri, 3. By innve party 
chiiTJvnerj Drccnliiiuia iniriifue^ Ite wua defnmdpd nut of KlatitiJTixi 
Yol0i in New-YfNfk B-nd Louistnnm which would JaavQ be«n more 
than luincioitL to hnve n?nden?<] Iueii oue afihti three cainlidnlts 
ff^urne:! to the Houbo, ]l ii, |«>rhfipa, unnwi-wnir in revive t}jtt 
^ttllix'tioTi of those rrBuili upon ihe Fcopic, bjf iwliirjj their 
iBvonte champion wns eat r hided fforu n imsLticinT from wbicli he 
would upQii]es[Jomihl>' have lieen «fk>ftt«i to the Prraidwicy* It 
will he aeen ihrtt Mmsiuti gave lior entire Vote to Mj. Cmr m 
18M, ftt whurh time TflOMAS H. Brntds took the lead in \m 
au^porti aa the ojniili^jat.? Diost favfirable to InleniEl Ifnprov«- 
toe^jta Jind tl»e Prtjieciiun of Ameriffln ImhiKtzf^ Thp-. Partv 
cftltiitff UieixiBclvca rtuektAilbi, in New- York, wenj divided he- 
tween Cm w lord » nd Chiy . ihn Sonasi hnvinethemojuntf. Tl>e 
OpP^jiiti" \^^y \V\inUmijtm) were dlvid^ between Ada ma 
mnd Clay: nithfluehhv far the krfw ponion prnrbrrM Adami. 
flm on a div&itm (.:|n,y had mtsre sfrrcietL than either oftbe othsra 
awii, on R tQlT exjiresaion cf opiniu^^ would have conmianded 
i»fj^hri]E une Blcctorft. 

_ I^hp rmwibnl p^.l'rt^on of the Budtlail Pftitj w« headod hy 
Ml, VAo Eunsii*— uw poruua wbich ^tdiocI Mi, Vlaj >^ai Led 



latter having been deprived, by party intrigue 
and chicanery, of the votes of New-York and 
Louisiana— which would have carried him into the 
House, where he would undoubtedly have been 
elected President, over all other candidates. 

The President of the Senate rose, and declared 
that no person had received a majority of the votes 
given for President of the United States;— that 
Andrew ^^^ackson, John Q. Adams and William H. 
Crawford were the three persons who had received 
the highest number of votes, and that the remaining 
duties in the choice of a President now devolved on 
the House of Representatives. He farther declared, 
that John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, having 
received one hundred and eighty-two votes, was 
duly elected Vice President of the United States, tO/ 
serve for four years from the ensuing fourth day of 
March. The members of the Senate then retired. 

The Constitution provides, that "from the per- 

* sons having the highest numbers, not exceeding 

* three, on the list voted for as President, the House 

* of Representatives shall CHOOSS immediately, by 

* ballot, a President." 

The friends of General Jackson now, as a matter 
of course, eagerly advanced the doctrine that a 
plurality of votes for any one candidate shonld be 
considered as decisive of the will of the People, and 
should influence the members of the House in their 
votes. As if a mere plurality, forsooth, ought to 
swallow up a majority! A more dangerous doc- 
trine, and one more directly opposed to the spirit of 
the Constitution, could not well be imagined. It 
cannot be called Democratic, for it does not admit 
the prevalence of the will of the majority in the 
Election. It was, in fact, a dogma engendered for 
the occasion by the friends of the candidate, who 
happened to come into the llouse with a plurality 
of votes. 

Mr. Clay was not to be dragooned into the admis- 
sion of any such principle. He resolved to be guid- 
ed by what was plainly the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, and to give his vote to that man, whom 
he believed to be the most competent to preside over 
the destinies of the Republic. By a personal visit 
to Mr. Crawford he had satisfied himself that that 
gentleman was too broken down in health to dis- 
charge with fiiting energy the duties of the Chief 
Magistracy. His option lay, therefore, between 
Messrs. Adams and Jackson. 

We have seen what were Mr. Clay's views of the 
character of General Jackson as far back as 1819, 
when the Seminole question was before the House. 
Was it possible that he should regard those traitp, 
which, in the soldier, had led to conduct, at war 
with the Constitution, as qualifications in tlie Pre- 
sident 1 General Jackson was, furthe rmore, under- 

hy Mr. YoEin^r. I'n Jk'ni Liits division and five the united 
stTtTCietli rjf tJrat To my to Mr, Tift v^'d^rd, the nomination of Cfov- 
ernnr wai tond^ccd to Mr. Younff . He accepted the nominatioa 
And from tJiai tinjc lie ami iiK? t'nGinia abandoned Mr. C. and gaw 
ihsir Support to Mr. i'mw-foid. 

Hat lor tbii nnmi^m^fit, it a certain that Mr. Clay would 
have rti-piied Electorul VotM entKUgh, from the State of New- 
Ynrkn 1^ have carried hica Jnto liic House with General Jaciuoa 
DJDdl Mrv AdfUHB, 

Mf. Vlo-Y liaJ stiU many fricji<fe in the Senate and Assembly. 
-who nrutol in Bn.ir,portifiif b Tj.: ket consistinc of twenty-five 
A ■. 'u . . • I ! i > • 1 1 LI .;'J I li ■ v: : I r ■ ' ■: V. n u .1 men. Of these, however, it 
was understood that some preferred Mr. Clav, and would cast 
their votes for him. in the event that bv so doing he could be 
brought mto the House. But before the vote of the laectoml 
CoUese was Kiven, the news of the loss of Louisiana was re- 
ceived, which wns thought to put an end to the contingency, 
and the Electon friendly to Mr. Clay voted, some for BlrT^w* 
iJid, and some tor Mr. Adami. 
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stood to be hostile to those great syRtems of Inter- 
nal Improvement and protection to home raanufac- 
turea, which Mr. Clay had spent t>ie best part of his 
public life in establishing. At least, the General's 
views were vacillating and undecided on these points. 
Could Mr. Clay be called upon to sacrifice those 
important intemsts on the shrine of merely sectional 
partiality — for the sake of havmg a Western rather 
than an Eastern man to preside over the Union ? 

No ! Henry Clay was not to be influenced by such 
narrow and unworthy considerations. He has himself 
said : ** Had I voted for General Jackson in oppo- 

* sition to the well known opinions which I enter- 

* tained of him, one- tenth part of the ingenuity and 

* zeal which have been employed to excite preju- 

* dices against me, would have held me up to uni- 
*versal contempt ; and, what wouid home been 
' worBCj I ihomid haoefeU thai Ireailf deserved iU^^ 
According to the testimony of his friend. Gen. Call, 
Gen. Jackson himself never expected that he would 
receive the vote of Mr. Clay. 

With Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay had always been on 
amicable if not on intimate terms. At Ghent, they 
had differed on a question of public policy, but they 
both had too much liberality of soul to make their 
dissimilarity of opinion a cause of personal displea- 
sure and variance. The Speaker saw in Mr. Adams, 
a statesman highly gifted, profoundly learned, and 
long and greatly experienced in public affairs at home 
and abroad. 

How could he in conscience hesitate when the 
choice lay between two such men ? He did not he- 
sitate. He had never hesitated. Long before he 
left Kentucky, according to the testimony of the 
Hon. John J. Crittenden, six of the Kentucky dele- 
gation in Congress, and some hundreds of respecta- 
ble citizens, Mr. Clay declared that he could not 
imagine the contingency in which he would vote for 
General Jackson. A still more important witness, 
in the person of the great and good L afjlTstte, came 
forward to testify in Mr. Clay's behalf, as the fol- 
lowing extract from his letter to Mr. Clay will show : 
^ My remembrance concurs with your own on this 
ivaii that in the latter end of December either be- 
jre or after my visit to Annapolis, you being[ out of 
the presidential candidature, and after having ex- 

Iressed my above-mentioned motives of forbearance, 
, by way of confidential exception, allowed myself 
to put a simple, unqualified question, reppecting 
your electioneering guess, and your intended vote. 
Your answer was, that in vour opinion, Ike actual 
state of health of air, Cratejord had limited the con- 
iett to a choice between Mr, Adame and Oerteral 
Jackson; that a daim founded on military achieve- 
ments did not meet your preference., and that tou 

UAD CONCLUDED TO YOTZ FOR Mr. AdAMS." 

Notwithstanding the flagitious attempt to influ- 
ence his vote, Mr. Clay unhesitatingly gave it for 
Mr. Adams, and decided the election in his favor. 
He went further. When, after he was seated in the 
Presidential Chair, Mr. Adams offered him the Sec- 
reuiyship of State, he had the moral courage to ac- 
cept it in defiance of the storm of calumny, exasper- 
ation and malignant opposition, which he knew that 
act would bring down upon him. 

This was a critical period in Mr. Clay's public 
life— « bold, intrepid and magnanimous movement. 
We know that he now thinks it was a mistaken one. 
h his speech of the 9th of June, 1842, at Lexington, 
he fays: *<Mjr error in accepting the offi e arone 
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* out of my underraHng the power of detraction and 

* the force ofignoremee^ and abiding with too sure a 

* confidence in the conscious integrity and upright- 

* ness of my own motives. Of that ignorance, I had 

* a remarkable and laughable example on an occa- 

* sion which I will relate. I was travelling, in 1828, 

* through, I believe it was, Spottsylvania in Virgin- 

* ia, on my return to Washington, in company with 

* some young friends. We halted at night at a tavern, 
' kept by an aged gentleman, who, I quickly per- 

* ceived, from the disorder and confusion which reign- 
*ed, had not the happinesss to have a wife. After 

* a hurried and bad supper, the old gentleman hat 
^ down by me. and without hearing my name, hut 

* understanding that I was firom Kentucky, remarked 

* that he had four sons in that State, and that he was 

* very sorry they were divided in politics, two being 

* for Adams and two for Jackson; he wished they 

* were all for Jackson. Why 7 I asked him. Be- 

* cause, he said, that fellow Clay, and Adams, had 
cheated Jackson out of the Presidency. Have you 

'ever seen any evidence, my old friend, said I, of 

* that? No, he replied none, and he wanted to pee 
*none. But, I observed, looking him directly and 

* steadily in the face, suppose Mr. Clay were to 

* come here and assure you, upon his honor, that it 

* was all a vile calumny, and not a word of truth in 
*■ it, would you believe him 7 . No, replied the old 

* gentleman promptly and emphatically. I said to 

* him, in conclusion, will you be good enough to 
' show me to bed, and bade him good night. The 
*next morning, having in the interval learnt my 

* name, he came to me full of apologies, but I at 

* once put him at his ease by assuring him that I 
*did not feel in the slightest degree hurt or offeuded 
*with him." 

With deference, we must express our dissent from 
Mr. Clay in regaxdinghis acceptance of office under 
Mr. Adams as an " error." It may have been, so 

far as his personal interests wete concerned^ erro- 
neous, and unpolitic ; but, in reference to his public 
duties, it was right ; it was honest; it was courage- 
ous. Both Madison and Monroe had offered him 
the highest offices in their gift; but the country was 
at those times in such a state, that he thought he 
could make himself more useful in Congress; and 
he refused tnem. None but the ignorant and base- 
minded could credit the monstrous assertion, that he 
had made the promise of the Secretaryship the con- 
dition of giving his vote for Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Clay may have been temporarily injured by 
the wretched slander; and it will be seen, as we ad- 
vance in his biography, that after it had been drop- 
ped by Kremer, it was revived by General Jackson. 
But we do not believe that there is at this time a 
single person of moderate intelligence in the coun- 
try, who attaches the least credit to the story, iho- 
roughly exploded as it has been by the most abun- 
dant and triumphant testimony. 

It is, therefore, because we have faith in the ul- 
timate prevalence of truth, that we do not think Mr. 
Clay was in error, when he so far defied his trwdu- 
cers as to accept the very office which they had 
previously accused him of bargsining for. The 
clouds* which for the moment hide Truth from our 
sight only make her siune the brighter when they 

i are dissipated. In the words of Spenser: 
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That Rightiong time ■ orerborne of Wranf , 
Thro* avarice, or power, w girili. or strife; 
But JtutiocL thoagh her doom dbedo ivolong, 
Yet at the iUttbo win ber own caosericht?* 

Mr. Clay may still abide, '* with a sure confidence, 
in the conscious integrity and uprightness of his 
own motives." Slander hias done her worst. Ne- 
ver befbre, in the history of our government, was a 
public man so bitterly assailed by every weapon 
and engine that unprincipled detraction and malig- 
nant party hostility could invent. F'or years, the 
opposition, in the face of the most decided and com- 
plete refutations of the calumny — and notwithstand- 
ing the original inventors had themselves confessed 
its falsity— continued to thrust it before the public, 
until, at length, they could find none so mean and 
ignorant to credit it. The natural reaction has ta- 
ken place ; and every honest heart now visits with 
indignation any attempt to resuscitate the crushed 
and obscene lie. Mr. Clay's reputation has come 
forth whiter and purer from the ordeal. The " most 
fine gold" is all the more bright because of those 
who would have dimmed its lustre. The stream of 
time ia fast bearing down to oblivion the frail and 
unfounded falsehoods of his enemies ; but the pil- 
lars of his renown, based as they are upon inesti- 
mable public services, remain unshaken and unim- 
paired. 

Mr. Clay entered upon the duties of his new post 
in March, 1825. In him the House of jflepresenta- 
tives lost the ablest and most efficient speaker that 
had ever graced the chair. The best proof of his 
popularity may be found in the eloquent fact, that 
from the time of his first entry into the House in 1811 
to 1825, with the exception of two >ears when he was 
voluntarily absent, he was chosen to preside over 
their deliberations almost without opposition. The 
period of his Speakership will alwa>8 be regarded 
as an epoch in the history of our Federal Legisla- 
ture. Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic 
of his Presidency over the House, was his perfect— 
his unimpeachable impartiality. Both foes and 
friends bore testimony to this trait without a dis- 
senting voice. Strong as were his party feelings, 
they never could induce him, even in the very tem- 
pest and whirlwind of debate, to treat an opponent 
with unfairness or undue neglect. His decisions 
were always prompt, yet never so hasty as to be re- 
versed by the House. Notwithstanding the many 
momentous and agitating questions which were dis- 
cussed while he occupied the chair, he was never 
known to lose his self-poFseseion, or to fail in pre- 
serving the dignity of his position. 

During the long period of his service (some twelve 
or thirteen years) in the chair, such was the confi- 
dence reposed in his impartiality and the rectitude 
of his judgment, that appeals were rarely taken 
from his decision— during the last years of his in- 
cumbency, scarcely one. 

It was under Mr. Clay's administration of the 
duties of the chair, that tlie present use of the pre- 
vious question in terminating debate was establish- 
ed. In England it is employed to put by or post- 
pone a subject which it is deemed improper to de- 
bate ; and then, when the House of Conunons do 
not choose to hear an unacceptable debater, he is si- 
lenced by being shufiSed or coughed down. Cer- 
tainly it is more orderiy, and toss invidious, for the 



House itself to determine when a sabject shall be 
pat to the question and all debate upon it stoppd. 
And every deliberative body ought necessarily to 
possess the power of deciding when it will ez* 
press its judgment or opinion upon any proposi- 
tion before it, and, consequently, when debate shall 
close. 

It has been seen, that Mr. Clay's presidinf in die 
chair did not prevent his taking an active and lead- 
ing part in all the great measures that came befcre 
the House in committee of the whole. His sjmiu 
were always buoyant, and his ntanner in debate ge- 
nerally animated, and sometimes vehement. Bet 
he never carried from the floor to the chair the n* 
cited feelings arising in debate. There he was still 
composed, dignified, authoritative, but perfectly 
impartial. His administration of its duties com- 
muded the undivided praise of all parties. 

Uniformly cheerful when on the floor, he sometimes 
indulged in repartee. The late fjreneral Alexan- 
der Smyth of Virginia, a man of ability and re- 
search, was an excessively tedious speaker, worry- 
ing the House and prolonging his speeches by nu- 
merous quotations. On one of these occasions, when 
he bad been more than ordinarily tiresome, while 
hunting up an authority, he observed to Mr. Clay, 
who was sitting near him, ** you, sir, speak for the 
present generation; but I speak for posterity."— 
" Yes," said Mr. Clay, ** and you seem resolved to 
speak until the arrival of your audience !" 

The late Governor Lincoln of Maine was a gentle- 
man of fine feelings, eloquent, but declamatory. On 
one occasion, when addressing the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which he was a member, on the Re- 
volutionary Pension Bill, in answer to an argimient 
that it would be a serious charge upon the Treasu- 
ry of long continuance, as many of the officers and 
soldiers would live a great while, he burst out into 
the patriotic exclamation, ** Soldiers of the Revoln- 
tion, live for ever !" Mr. Clay followed him, incul- 
cating moderation, and concluded by turning to Mr. 
Lincoln, with ad arch smile, and observing, ** I hope 
my worthy friend will not insist upon the very great 
duration of these pensions, which he has suggested. 
Will he not consent, by way of a compromise, to a 
term of 999 years instead of etemi^?" 



CHAPTER IX. 

AdwuntorMf- Cliiy'a lnlen?(Hin* wttli G^^jctat JttclcK3n--BeT- 
eriey t ■■tLT*! Jji^i—Genenl Jacktcn iho AeruftT of Ut- 
Vlny—Mr. [iar.hB.nmi—t'hmi R^u^tk>n.tiS iJie iJdimk'f— JMr, 
AdiiTTP'a Tu^ttmtinF^Repejital itkip! jtninpb' isi IBt?— Ctop*^ 
fiiiaii tn Mr. A(JBmi.''a Arintininlnitiun— It* Chiirai!le*^f4Kl 
lluikj^flfijj'i AfiiAuliS'Mk lUicl witb Mr. Cl&>'--L4il imeHt- 
VKSw wiih Mr LIaf in i83^Iini>ai/i'd stnlt iif fllr. L-Jftj"i 
IlesUh— QuBlilirarioni ftn the ^kTretBrrrfiip-^The I'^itnA 

tlny'i l>ett(rr fo Mi. fliddletun— Mw NViiTtuitinrfci vthth B»- 
rt?rflrr <rf' t?tnte--'t'riMti(»"Ilocumi!Tvts from his fien— prJJrj « 
Mn Adlfirni''* AdrjiinfiUiktipt«i^L'*;iBJilLkfn nf tint fipittMlima^ 
Their i^ntiiitency— The CiilrjOtai BiJl — hh. Van Biiien^ 
Mudtifl ot Aila.cK'-t'^iaBliun ind Di^nuHriucj'— JBckt^ninENm 
md FefleifllisfTi ycnUflwl — Frttidecitial llhcium tA^ ]&&- 
Chok* fif Andrew JncijiQn— Efffimnfl)' iin(34jr Adnnn, Jack- 
■frtj, and Vfen Bur&ti— Xir. CUay*» viewa toword tbe uew Au' 
iHiniflrHlicin— H<! h'nvf^ \Viij-yii|ton— firtw atlcfnp^ to iBJtlff 
hit jiHvntu credit— Hi^ Lelcei to R. WicJuifie, Ym^. 

Mr. Clat has himtelf given to the public a his- 
tory of hifi intercourse with General Jackson. It 
may be found in his ppeech of 1838 in the Senate on 
the Sub-Treasury Scheme. 

** My acquaiiitance," he says, " with that extia- 
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ordinary man coraEneaced in this citv, in the Fall of 
1815 or 1816. It was short, but highly respectfal 
and mutually cordial. I beheld in him the gallant 
and succefsful General, who, by the glorious vic- 
tory of New-Orleans, had honorably closed the sec- 
ona War of our Independence, anal paid him the 
homage due for that eminent service. A few years 
after, it became ray painful duty to animadvert, in 
the House of Representatives, with the indepen- 
dence which belongs to the Represeniative charac- 
ter, upoB some of ms proceedings io the conduct of 
the Seminole War, which 1 thought illegal and con- 
trary to the Constitution and the Jaw of Nations- A 
ttoa intercourse between us ensued, which continued 
until the Fall of 1824, when, he being a member of 
the iSenaCe, an accommodation between us was 
aought (e be brought about by the principal part of 
Ae delegation from his oWn State. For that pur- 
pose, we were invited to dine with them at Clax- 
ton's boarding-house on Capitol Hill, whete my 
venerable friend from Tennessee (Mr. White) and 
his colleague on the Spanish Commission, were both 
|>resent. 1 retired early from dinner, and was fol- 
lowed to the door by General Jackson and the pre- 
•ent Minister of the United States at the Court of 
/Madrid (Mr. Eaton.) They pressed me eamestlv to 
/ take a seat with them in their carriage. My faithful 
servant and friend, Charles, was standing at the door 
waiting for me with my own. I yielded to their ur- 
gent paliteness, directed Charles to follow with my 
oarriai^e, and they sat me down by my own door. 
We afterward frequently met, with mutual reepect 
end cordiality : dlined several times together, and 
reciprocated the hospitality of our respective quar- 
ters. This friendly mtercourse cohtinued tmtil the 
election, in the House of Representatives, of a Pre- 
rident of the United States, came on in February, 
1825. I gave the vote which, in the contingency 
that happened, I tdd my colleague, (Mr. Critten- 
den,) who sits before me, prior to my departure from 
Kentucky,^ in November, 1824, and told others, thq.t 
I should give. All intercourse ceased between Ged- 
eral Jackson and myself. We have never since, ex- 
cept once accidentally, exchanged salutations, nor 
met, except on occasions when we were performing 
the last ofi^a toward deceased members of Con- 
^ss, or other officers of Government. Immediate- 
ly after my vote, a rancorous war was commenced 
against me, and all the barking dogs let loose upon 
me. I shall not trace it during ile ten years' bitter 
eontinuanoe. But I tbatfk my God that I stand here, 
firm and erect, unbent, unbroken, unsubdued, un- 
awed, and ready to denounce the mischievous mea- 
sures of this Administration, and ready to denounce 
diis, its legitimate offsprhig, the most pernicious of 
all." 

Directly after the adjournment of the 19th Con- 
gress, a letter, dated March 8, 1825, appeared in the 
newspapers, purporting to relate a conversation of 
the writer with General Jackson, in which the lat- 
ter said that Mr. Clay's friends in Congress pro- 
posed to his friends (Gen. J.'s) that if they would 
jnomtse for him, that Mr. Adams should not be con- 
tmued as Secretary of State, Mr. Clay and his 
friends would at once elect General Jaokson Presi- 
dent ; and that he (Gen. Jackson) indignantly re- 
jected the proposition. J)f r. Carter Beverly, the au 
thor of this letter, wrote to Gen. Jackson, soon after 
its appearance, for a confirmation of its statements. 

General Jackson replied, in a letter dated June 5, 
1827— more Ihan two years after the charge wasfirtt 
made ; — ^but just in season to operate upon approach- 
ing elections ; and, in his reply, directly charged the 
friends of Mr. Clay with having proposed to him, 
(Jackson,) through a dietinguiehed Member of Con- 
greu, to vote for him, in case he would declare that 



Mr. Adams should not be continued as Secretary of 
State; and insinuated that this proposition w^s mad« 
by authority of Mr^ Clay ; and to strengthen that 
insinuation, asserted that immediately after the re- 
jection of the proposition, Mr. Clay came out openly 
for Mr. Adams. 

To this proposition, according to his own account, 
General Jackson returned for answer, that before he 
would reach the Presidential Chair by such means 
of bargain and corruption, ^ he would see the earth 
open, and swallow both Mr. Clay and his frienda 
and himself with them !'* — a reply, which was no 
doubt literally true inasmuch as "such means" 
could never have been used to elevate the Hero of 
New-Orleans to the Presidency. 

General Jackson gave up the name of Mr. Bu- 
cha&an of Pennsylvania as " the distinguished Mem- 
ber of Congress," to whom he had alluded in his 
letter to Mr. Beverly. Mr. Buchanan being thus 
involved in the controversy, although a personal and 
political friend of Greneral Jackson, made a state- 
mont which entirely exculpated Mr. Clay and his 
friends- from all participation in the alleged proposi- 
tion. He stated, that in the month of December, % 
rumor was in circulation at Washington, that Gen. 
Jackson intended, if elected, to keep Mr. Adams in 
as Secretary of State. Believing that such a belief 
would cool his friends and inspire his opponents 
with confidence, and being a supporter of General 
Jackson himself, he. thought that the General ought 
to contradict the report. He accordingly called on 
him, and made known his views ; to which General 
Jackson replied, that though he thought well of Mr. 
Adams, he had never said or intimated, that he 
would or would not, appoint him Secretary of State. 
Mr. Buchanan then asked permission to repeat this 
answer to any person he thought proper, which was 
granted, and here the conversation ended. And out 
of such flimsy materials had General Jackson c6ii- 
structed his rancorous charge against Mr. Clay ! 

Mr. Buchanan further stated, that he called on 
General Jackson solely as hie friend, and upon bis 
own responsibility, and not as an agent for Mr. Clay, 
or any other person^ that he had never been a 
friend of Mr. Clay during the Presidential contest; 
and thai he had not the inott distant idea that Oen, 
Jackson believed, or suspected that he came on bS" 
half of Mr, C/ny, or of his friends, until the publi' 
cation of the letter, making that accusation* 

Nothwithstanding all grounds for the chargo 
were thus annihilated by the testimony of the " dis- 
tinguished Member of Congress" — himself a warm 
partizan of General Jackson — the asinine cry of 
bargain and corruption was still kept up by the op- 
ponents of the Administration ; and the most auda- 
cious assertions were substituted for proofs. 

At length, although not the slightest shadow of 
anything resembling evidence had been produced in 
support of the calumny, a body of testimony per- 
fectly overwhelming was produced against it. A 
Circular Letter waK addressed to the Western Mem- 
bers (for they alone were accused of being impli- 
cated in the alleged transaction) who voted for Mr. 
Adams in the election by Congress in 1825, request- 
ing to know whether there was any foundation for 
the charge in the letter of General Jackson. 

They all (with the exception of Mr. Cook, who 
was dead) utterly disclaimed the knowledge of an^ 
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proposition made by Mr. Clay, or his friends, to 
General Jackson, or to any other person ; and also 
explicitly disclaimed any negotiation with respect 
to their votes on that occasion. On the contrary, 
the members from Ohio stated that they had deter- 
mined upon voting for Mr. Adams previous to their 
being informed of Mr, Clay*» intention, and with- 
out having ascertained his views. 

The members from Kentucky, who voted with 
Mr. Clay, expressed their ignorance of conditions of 
any sort having been offered by his friends to any 
person, on compliance with which their vote was 
to depend. 

The members from Louisiana and Missouri, coin- 
cided in these declaration?, and they all professed 
their belief in the falsehood of the charges against 
Mr. Clay, oti account of his conduct on that occasion. 

In addition to this testimony, letters were pro- 
duced from well known individuals, satisfactorily 
establishing the fact that Mr. Clay, previous to his 
leaving his residence in Kentucky for Washington, 
in the Fall of 1824, repeatedly made declarations of 
his preference for Mr. Adams over General Jack- 
son, through the months of October, November, De- 
cember and January following, until he executed 
that intention on the 9th of Febuary, 1825, in the 
Mouse of Representatives. We have already quo- 
ted from General Lafayette*s letter to Mr. Clay a 
passage confirming this ample testimony. 

Such a mass of evidence effectually crushed the 
accusation respecting a bargain, and convinced the 
public, that in voting for Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay and 
hia friends conscientiously discharged their duty; 
and that they could not have voted otherwise without 
palpable inconsistency. 

When, on the occasion of his speech of June, 1842, 
hX Lexington, Mr. Clay alluded to this calumny, of 
which we have given a brief history, somebody cried 
out, that Mr. Carter Beverly, who had been made 
the organ of announcing it, had recently borne testi- 
mony to its being unfounded. Mr. Clay said it was 
true that he had voluntarily borne such testimony. 
But, with great earnestness and emphasis, Mr. Clay 
said, / ioant no testimony ; here^here — HERE — 
(repeatedly touching his heart, amid tremendous 
cheers) — here is the best of all witnesses of my in- 
fiecenee. 

Soon ai>er the close of his administration, Mr. Ad- 
amsj in reply to an address from a committee of gen- 
tlemen in New Jersey, spoke in the following terms 
of Mr. Clay: 

*• Upon him (Mr. Clay) the foulest slanders have 
been showered. Long known and appreciated, as 
succcRpively a Member of both Houses of your Na- 
tional Legislature, as the unrivalled Speaker, and, 
at the same time, most efficient leader of debates in 
one of them ; as as able and successful negotiator for 
your interests in war and peace, with foreign powers, 
and as a powerful candidate for the highest of your 
trusts — the Department of State itself was a station, 
Ufhichy by its bestowal, could confer neither profit 
nor honor upon him, but upon which he has shed 
unfading honor, by the manner in which he has dis- 
charged its duties. Prejudice and passion have 
charged him with obtaining that office by bargain 
and corruption. Before you, myfel/ow-citizens, in 
the presence of our country and Heaven, I pro- 
nounce that charge totally unfounded. This tribute 
of justice is due from me to him. and I seize, with 
pleasure, the opportunity afforded me by your letter, 
of diBchaiging toe obligation. 



" As to my motives for tendering to him the De> 
partment of State when I did, let that man who ques- 
tions them come forward. Let him look arouixi 
among Statesmen and Legislators of this Nation and 
of that day. Let him then select and name the man 
whom, by his pre-eminent talents, by his splendid 
services, by his ardent patriotism, by 'his all-embra- 
cing public spirit, by his fervid eloquence in behal/ 
of the rights and liberties of mankind, by his long 
experience in the affairs of the Union, foreign ani 
domestic, a President of the United States, intent 
only upon the honor and welfare of his couniry, ought 
to nave preferred to Hsnrt Clat. Let him name 
the man, and then judge you, my fellow-citizens, of 
my motives." 

During his visit to the West in the Ifall of 1843; 
Mr. Adams confirmed this denial in the strongest 
terms, which it is possible for the human tongue to 
employ. 

" I thank you, sir," said he, m his speech at Mayi- 
ville, (Ky.) " for the opportunity you have given me 

* of speaking of the great Statesman who was asso- 

* ciated with me in the administration of the Geneni 

* Government, at my earnest solicitation — who be- 

* longs not to Kentucky alone, but to the whole Un- 

* ion; and is not only an honor to this State and this 

* Nation, but to mankind. The charges to which you 

* refer, I have, after my term of service had expired, 

* and it was proper for me to speak, denied befora 

* the whole country ; and I here reiterate and reef- 
*firm that denial; and as I expect shortly to appear 

* before my God, to answer for the conduct of my 

* whole life, should those charges have found iketP 

* way to the Throne of Eternal Justice, I will, in 

*THE PRKSENCE OF OMNIPOTENCE, PBO^OUNCX 

* THEM FALSE.** 

In his address at Covington, (Ky.) Mr. Adams 
said, in allusion to the hospitalities, which he had 
met with: "Not only have I received invitations 

* from public bodies and cities, but also from indivi- 

* duals, among the first of whom was that great man, 

* your own citizen, who, during a very large porthm 
*of my public life, and in various public capacities^ 

* and in several instances in matters relating to your 

* interests, has been my associate and friend, and the 

* recollection of whom, brings me to the acknowlc^g- 

* ment, before this whole assembly, that in all the 
' various capacities in which I have known him to 

* act, whether as associate, as assistant, or acting Of 
< dependently of me, in his own individual character 

* and capacity, I have ever found him not only one of 
' the ablest men with whom I have ever co-operated, 

* but also of the most amiable and worthy."* 

We have but imperfectly sketched the history of 
the flagitious measures which were adopted to blast 

* Mr. Adams, of whom it may be said, " age cannot mar, nor 
custom rtale his infinite variety,'' still retains his exalted estimate 
of Mr. Clay's talent and patnotism, and is bis aident supporter 
for the Presidency. A correspondent of the Newark DaUy AA- 
veruser says : 

' ■ I baie^frrjmiprvtty nlisen.'ed Indies' Alburns cfrcufnlinptlirDiidi 
Im Hulls*? iLiki ijcrnicp CiiivTmlx^rr with tbe view ol' coHeciinf Lbe 
aultiffrnptia uf tJ"! Mpiubers. One thilsi niurEiJrig. bclungmK tQi 
y<jtiUEf kijy of' — fiUracbed ctinir)clerfibl« attentbciH Ppon ea- 
tiirilikfilicm. 1 fduntfit rnhtaJRHd a pagie ihf wi^ll wriiv^n iMnttrr, 
datwJ!23d Jy]}', \fm. in llie tremtitmBS hn i k1- v. r idling uf Jnhn Q. 
A dfl rns. This piece wom descttfitive of Ih*; w lid choia at present 
2frr«nd o¥er mirpoliUf^ji] nftam. and antiebatad coNiine *'it'iiti 
w Is fh w 1 1 19 Id bn»i order out ot dlArtrdor. The cloaisg wim; wm 
Bi fallows -. 

Say, for whose brow this laurel crown 1 
For whom this web of life is 8pinnin«r ? 
Turn this, thy Album, upside down. 
And take the end for the beginning.* 
"The meanine j f this was somewhat mystical, but by tuminff 
to the back of the book, and inverting it« on its laitpaie aniMft 
was found with tbe dgnatore of HTUaY ! " "■"**"»«'•*■• 
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le political reputation of Mr. Clay and break down 
le Administration, of which he was the main oma- 
lent and support. To the future historian we leave 
le task of commenting, in adequate terms of repro- 
ation, upon the conduct of those unprincipled men 
'ho originated the slander, and continued to curcu- 
ite it long after it had been proved to be utterly 
ngrounded. That it answered the purpose for 
rhich it was intended; that it was the most efficient 
istrument employed to trammel and defeat Mr. 
kilani8*s Administration there can now be little 
onbt. The recklessness and audacity with which 
: was persisted in utUil U had served Hi end, — the 
onduct of Mr. Kremer, as he vacillated between 
is good impulses and the party ties by which he 
mM fettered, — and subsequent developments, still 
«8h in the remembrance of many of our readers, 
bowed that the promulgation of the calumny was 
IB result of a regularly planned conspu-acy. 
We refer those who would satisfy themsehes of 
lis fact, as well as of the sufficiency of the proofs 
f which this * measureless lie * was overwhalmed, 
) the proceedings in the House of Representatives, 
Mtitttted at Mr. Clay's instance in February, 1825;— 
» the subsequent letter of Carter Beverley, detailing 
conversation at General Jackson's;— to Mr. Clay's 
etter to the Publu:, challenging his enemy to pro- 
nee bis testimony ;— to Gen. Jackson's surrender 
r the name of Blr. Buchanan as the "distinguished 
[ember of Congress" upon whose authority the 
barge of corruption was reiterated against Mr. 
lay; — to Mr. Buchanan's complete and decided 
isclaimation of any intention on his part of ever 
iving countenance to the charge ; — to Mr. Clay's 
amphlets, published in 1827-8, embodying a mass 
r testimouy disproving the charge ; — to Mr. Bucha- 
an's statements on the floor of the House of Repre- 
intatives and the Senate, avowing bis disbelief of 
le charge ;— and finally to Carter Beverley's letter, 
oblished in 1841, repudiating the calumny as destl- 
ite of the slightest foundation in truth, and making 
ich atonement as he could for having given cur^ 
»icy to it in his letter of 1825.* 
A review of these transactions cannot fail to 
rouse popular indignation, on account of the per- 
icutions to which Mr. Clay was subjected in con* 
Niuence of the calumny, and to react its authors 
od propagators. That the most satisfactory ev- 
Boce of the reality of such a reaction will be 
iven in the Presidential Election of 1844, we do not 
Bteitain the shadow of a lingering doubt. 
Rarely has an Administration been subjected to 
D opposition so unrelenting, so vindictive and so 
etermined as that which assailed the Presidency of 
ohn Quincy Adams. The motives of that opposi- 
ioa appear to have been purely selfish and merce- 
ia;y ; for the policy of Mr. Adams resembled that 
if his predecessor, whose Secretary of State he had 
leen, and it was little calculated to call down a viru- 
eot hostility. In his views of the powers of the 
Seneral Government he was more liberal than Mr. 
tfonroe. He was friendly to the American System 
)f Internal Improvement and Protection, which had 
keen so ably vindicated by Mr. Clay ; and all his 

• AB thew documents may be found in Nilet's Refiit«[. We 
Spot that our limte will not permit us to expose, in its tuO d»- 
hnOtj, the whole of this nefhrious plot against Blr. Claj. That 



measures were conceived in a truly generous, re- 
publican and patriotic spirit. 

A great clamor was most unjustly raised about 
the expenses of his Administration. At this day the 
iniquity of this charge is so apparent as to render it 
unwonliy a serious confutation. It becomes in- 
deed laughable when placed side by side with the 
list of Presidential expenditures under Mr. Van Bu- 
ren. In the distribution of his official patronage Mr. 
Adams appears to have been actuated by the purest 
and most honorable motives. Not a single removal 
from office on political grounds was made by his 
authority; and in no one instance does he seem to 
have been impelled by considerations of self-inter- 
est or with a view to ultimate personal advantage. 

The circumstances under which he came into of- 
fice, however, were a continual source of uneasi- 
ness to the friends of Jackson and Crawford ; and 
his Administration, able and honorable to the coun- 
try as it was, was constantly assailed. John Ran- 
dolph, who had now a seat in the Senate, was espe- 
cially bitter and personal in his denunciations. The 
eccentricities of that extraordinary man induced 
many persons to believe that he was partially de- 
ranged in his intellect. His long, desultory and 
immethodical harangues were a serious impediment 
to legislative business, while bis elBsh taunts and 
reckless assaults upon individuals were so frequent, 
that he seemed at length to have arrived at the con- 
clusion that he enjoyed superior immunities in de- 
bate—that he was, in fact, " a chartered libertine." 
In one of the numerous discussions upon the Pana- 
ma Mission, he took occasion to animadvert in the 
most ofi*ensive manner upon the conduct of Mr. Clay, 
and denounced the harmony existing between the 
Secretary of State and the President as a " coali- 
tion of Blifil and Black George ;" a combination of 
" the Puriran with the Black-leg." 

When called upon by Mr. Clay to explain or re- 
tract these expressions, he refused. A hostile meet- 
ing consequently ensued between them on the 8th 
of April, 1826. After two inefii'Ctual fires it result- 
ed in the reconciliation of the parties— John Ran* 
dolph having given additional evidence, by his con- 
duct and appearance on the occasion, that his eccen- 
tricity, if it did not border on insanity, was separa- 
ted from it by a very slight partition. 

The last interview between Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Randolph was on the 2d or 3d of March, 1833, a 
few weeks before Mr. R's death, when be was on 
his way to Philadelphia, where he died. He came 
to the Senate Chamber, unable to stand or walk 
without assistance. The Senate was in session by 
candle-light, and Mr. Clay had risen to make some 
observations on the Compromise Act. ** Help me 
up," said Mr. Randolph, sifting in a chair, and 
addressing his half-brother, Mr. B. Tucker; "i 
Julwe come here to hear that voice,** As soon as 
Mr. Clay had concluded his remarks, he went to 
Mr. Randolph, and they cordially shook hands and 
exchanged salutations. 

The health of Mr. Clay during the whole period 
of his residence at Washington, as Secretary of 
State, was exceedingly unfavorable— so much so, 
that at one time he had fully dttermined to resign 
the office. He was persuaded, however, to remain ; 
and, notwithstanding the depresf ing influence upon 
mental and phyaioal exeition of bodily inflmii- 
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tjihe discharged the Gomplicate and laborious duties 
of the Secretaryship with a fidelity and efficiency 
that have never been surpassed. In the records of 
his labors, in his instructions to Ministers, and his nu- 
merous letters upon subjects of foreign and domes- 
tic concern, the archives of the State Department 
contain a lasting monument to his transcendent 
mbilities as a statesman and his indefatigability as a 
public officer. 

One of the ablest state papers in the diplomatic 
•rnials of the United States is the letter of instruc- 
tions of Mr. Clay to the Delegation to Panama. The 
story of this Mission may be briefly told. A Con- 
gress was proposed to be held at Panama or Tacu- 
baya, to be composed of Delegates fh>m the Repub- 
lics of Mexico, Colombia and Central America, to 
deliberate on subjects of impoktance to all, and in 
which the welfare and interest of* all might be in- 
▼olTed. The threatening aspect of the Holy Alli- 
•Dce towards the free Goremments of the new world i 
-had induced the late President, Monroe, to declare ; 
that the United States would not view with indif- 
ference any interference on their part iti the contest 
between Spain and her former Colonies; and the 
Governments of the new Republics were naturally 
led to suppose that our own was friendly to the ob- 
jects propo^ed in the contemplated Congress. In 
the Spring of 1825, invitations were given on the 
part of Colombia, Mexico and Central America to 
the United States to send Commissioners to Pa- 
nama. 

In reply to this proposition, coming from the Min- 
isters of those powers at Washington, Mr. Clay 
Baid, that before such a Congress met, it appeared 
to him expedient to adjust, as preliminary matters, 
the precise olijects to which the attention of the 
Congress would be directed, and the substance and 
the form of the powers of the Ministers representing 
the several Republics. This suggestion called forth 
ftnswer^, which were not considered as sufficiently 
precise ; but still to manifest the sensibility of the 
United States to what concerned the welfare of Ame- 
rica, and to the friendly feelings of the Spanish Ame- 
rican States, the President determined to accept 
their invitations, and to send Ministers with the con- 
tent of the Senate. 

In March, 1829, a call having been made in the 
Senate for copies of the instructions given to our 
Ministers at Panama, Mr. Adams transmitted them ; 
and they were soon afterwards published, notwith- 
standing a rancorous attempt on the part of the op- 
position to prevent their appearance ; so creditable 
were they to the Administration that was going out 
of power, and to Mr. Clay, their author; and so 
completely did they refute the slanders, which bad 
been propagated in connection with the Mission. 
Few state papers in the archives of the Govern- 
ment will compare, in point of ability, with this let- 
ter of instructions of Mr. Clay. It was, perhaps, 
the most elaborate paper prepared by him whilst in 
the Department of State. The liberal principles of 
commerce and navigation, which it proposed ; the 
securities for neutral and maritime rights, which it 
sought; the whole system of international and A me- 
rican policy, which it aimed to establish; and the 
preparatory measures, which it recommended, far 
mniting the two Oeeam by a Cwtal, constituts i 



one of the boldest, most ori^nal, comprehensive and 
statesman-like documents on record. 

Another masterly paper from the pen of Mr Clay 
is his letter of May, 1825, to our Minister at St. 
Petersburgh, Mr. Middleton, instructing him to en- 
gage the Russian Government to contribute its best 
exertions toward terminating the contest then exist- 
ing between Spain and her Colonies. The appeal 
was not in vain. Through Mr. Clay's exertions, 
the policy of recognizing the Independence of 
Greece, and sending a Minister to that country, wbb 
also at length acquiesced in; and the effect of that re- 
cognition — ^the first she had experienced — in rousing 
the spirit of the straggling nation, is a matter of 
history. 

The number of Treaties negotiated by Mr. Clay 
at the Seat of the General Government is greater 
than that of all which had ever been prSviously 
concluded there from the first adoption of the Con- 
stitution. His Diplomatic experience— his attract- 
ive manners— his fticile and unceremonious mode of 
transactmg business, rendered him u favorite with 
the Foreign Ministers at Washington, and enabled 
him to procure from them terms the most advan- 
tageous to the Country. During his incumbency 
as Secretary, he concluded and signed Treaties 
with Colombia, Central America, Denmark, Prussia 
and the Hanseatic Republic ; and effected a nego- 
tiation with Russia for the settlement of the claims 
of American citizens. He also concluded a Treaty 
with Austria, but did not remain in office to see it 
signed. 

His letters to Mr. Gallatin, our Minister at Lon- 
don, in relation to the trade between the United 
States and the British Colonies, are documents of 
extraordinary interest and value, which ably advo- 
cate a durable and obligatory arrangement by Treaty 
in preference to other modes of settlement. His let- 
ters to the same functionary, on the Navigation of 
the St. Lawrence, and to our Charg§ at London, 
relative to the North-Eastem Boundary, exhibit 
much research, and a sagacious, enlightened and 
truly American spirit. Never was the Diplomacy 
of the Countfy so efficiently and creditably con- 
ducted as when under the charge of Henry Clay. 

It has been justly said that no policy could be 
more thoroughly anti-European, and more com- 
pletely American, than that of Mr. Adams's Admin- 
istration. He would exclude all farther European 
colonization from the American Continent ; all in* 
terference of European Monarchs, especially those 
of the miscalled Holy Alliance, in American poli- 
tics ; he would render his own country, essentially, 
independent of European work-shops, by fostering 
American Arts, Manufactures and Science, and 
would strengthen her power, by rendering her force 
more available through the instrmentality of Inter- 
nal Improvemente. To these objects his efibrts 
were directed. 

Mr. Clay had long been the acknowledged head 
of the Democratic Party ; the most vigorous, elo- 
quent and consistent champion of their principles , 
and we may add, that such he has ever continued. 
In giving his vote for Mr. Adams, he believed— and 
events justified his belief— that he would secure to 
the Country an Administration attached to the same 
leading policy that had characterized the Adminis- 
trations of Madison and Monroe, with this additional 
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•dTantage : thai it would be decidedly friendlff to 
those great metuurea of Protection And Internal 
Improvementj of which he had been (he early and 
persevering adooeate. But the elements of oppo- 
sition, which had remained inactive daring the 
eight years of Mr. Monroe's Presidency, began to 
form and combine against his successor almost be- 
fore he was * warm in his chair.* The character of 
these elements was somewhat heterogeneous; and 
the partisan managers were long puzzled to find 
some principles of cohesion in' their opposition. 
The policy of Mr. Adams upon all important ques- 
tions coincided with that of the majority, and was 
sanctioned by the example of his great Democratic 
piedeeessors. At the commencement of his term 
of office, he had declared his intention to follow that 
example in the general outlines. He made it a rule 
to remove no man from office except for official mis- 
conduct, and to regard, in the selection of candi- 
dates for vacancies, only their moral and intellectual 
qualifications. He thus voluntarily relinquished the 
support which he might have derived from Execu- 
tive patronage, and placed the success of his Ad- 
ministration simply upon the merit of its principles 
and its measures. What possible ground of oppo- 
ntion, therefiire, could be discovered or invented ? 
**No matter: hU Adminittration must be put 
dnwnf " for an army of aspirants and office-seekers 
were in the field. In the words of one of the most 
distinguished of General Jackson's supporters, the 
Administration must be put down, " though at pure 
ae the angde at the right hand of God," 

Such bemg the tone of feeling among the Oppo- 
sition, it is not a matter of surprise that the weapons 
employed against Mr. Adams and his friends were 
of a character directly the opposite of * angelic' 
In the first place, a groes and utteHy unfounded 
charge of corruption was brought agamst the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. We have seen 
how utterly exploded, by the most positive and 
overwhelming testimony, that miserable slander has 
been. Charges of extravagance were then made 
against the Qovemment; and a paltry bill fiyr 
crockery and furniture for the White House was 
magnified into an accusation against the plain, 
fingal and unassuming Mr. Adams of an intention 
to i^pe the extravagance and splendor of European 
Potentates. The ordinary and established expen- 
ditures of the Government were examined with new 
and unexampled rigor, for the purpose of producing 
the belief that they originated vrith the Administra- 
tion ; and an assertion on his part of the President's 
Constitutional right to appoint, in the vacation of 
Congress, Diplomatic Agents to transact the Foreign 
business of the Country was construed into an 
usurpation of a new and unconstitutional powen 

It having been discovered that the Secretary of 
State had, in some ten or dozen cases, transferred 
the employment of publishing the Laws from one 
Printing Establishment to another, a great clamor 
was raised about an attempt to cornipt the 
Press. The Secretary was charged with selecting 
the papers for political and personal objects ; and a 
Resolution was offered, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, requiring him to communicate the 
changes which had been made, and his reasons 
therefor. But, on its being discovered that the 
House had no jurisdiction of the case, the inquiry 



was dropped. By way of showing the eomisteney 
of the Opposition, at the very time the detachment 
in the House were arraigning Mr. Clay for changing 
the publication of the Laws from one newspaper to 
anodier, their brethren in the Senate, under the 
guidance of Mr. Van Buren, were engaged in the 
attempt to deprive the National Intelligencer of the 
Printing of that body ! 

Shonly before the termination of the Second 
Session of the Nineteenth Congress, Mr. Floyd of 
Virginia announced to the public that the *eMi- 
binatione^ for e£kcting the elevation of General 
Jackson were nearly complete. During the Ses- 
sion, symptoms of the coalition began to appear; 
and on several questions an oi^nized opposition 
was made manifest. Of these, we need only enu- 
merate the Bankrupt Act, the bills for the gradual 
improvement of the Navy, authorizing Dry Docks 
and a Naval School, the appropriations for Surveys 
and Internal Improvement, the Controversy between 
QteatgOi and the General Government respecting the 
Creek Treaty, the bills to augment the Duty on im- 
ported Woollens, and closing the Ports of the 
United States against British vessels from the 
Colonies, after a limited period. 

With regard to the Colonial Bill, the conduct of 
the succeeding Administration upon tlie subject of 
the West India Trade may make a brief outline of 
facts not inappropriate in this place. At the first 
session of the Nineteenth Congress, a bill was intro- 
duced into the Senate to accept, as far as practica- 
ble, the terms proposed by the British Acts of 1825, 
regulating the intercourse of Foreign Powers with 
her West India Islands. Owing to the long and in- 
terminable debates for political effect in that body at 
that session, the bill was not passed, and in the va- 
cation the British Government interdicted the trade. 
The next session, measures of retaliation were pro- 
posed, but no definite steps were taken until the 
close of the session ; and by a disagreement between 
the two Houses, the bill was lost, and the Execu- 
tive was compelled to close our ports abruptly with- 
out any conditions. The manner in which Mr. Van 
Buren afterwards, when Secretary of State, availed 
himself of this fact, to disparage the administration 
of Mr. Adams before the British Ministry and Na- 
tion, is well knovm; and the mendicant appeals 
which, in his instructions to our Minister at the 
Court of St. James, he directed to be made to the 
English negotiators, remain a stigma on the diplo- 
macy of the United States. The West India Trade 
was a fair and proper subject of convention between 
the two countries, to be settled on the basis of mu- 
tual rights and reciprocal interests. The honor of 
our country forbade any other course. If England 
would not deign to treat on this subject, it v as not 
for us to coax her haughty Ministers into concession 
by legislative enactments. Such was the elevated 
and patriotic view of the subject taken by Mr. Clay. 
Directly opposite were the view afterwards taken, 
and the course adopted, by Mr. Van Buren. 

As Mr. Adams's administration drew to a close, it 
began to be apparent that it was not destined to a 
second term. The strongest appeals were made to 
the sectional feelings of the Western States in be- 
half of the candidate of the Opposition ; and these 
appeals were but too successful. In the various 
sections of the Union, opposite reasons were urged 
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with effect against the Administration. New-York 
and Pennsylvania were operated upon by an asser- 
tion, industriously circulated, that Gtsneral Jackson 
was the candidate of the Democracy of the country, 
and this impression contributed to create a strong 
party in the States of Maine and New-Hampshire. 
Nothing could be more untrue than the assertion. 
Many of the leaders of the old Federal party were 
the most ardent personal opponents of Mr. Adams, 
and becanre th(^ most effective enemies of his Admin- 
istration. These men might afterwards be heard 
claiming to be the orthodox Democratic party, and 
denouncing Henry Clay — the early opponent of the 
Alien and Sedition Laws — the friend and supporter 
of Jefferson's administration — the main pillar of Ma- 
dison's — and the most active originator and advocate 
of the Last War— as a FedertdUi ! 

The truth is that it has fared with the principles 
of Federalism as with its men. In the time of Mr. 
Monroe there was a general blending of parties. A 
new and distinct formation, on grounds at first pure- 
ly personal, was made during the administration of 
Gen. Jackson. As soon as there was a divieinn on 
principles, the worst part of the old Federalists — 
some of the most bitter and envenomed— -the black 
cockade gentry, who had passed their younger years 
in writing pasquinades on Mr. Jefferson's breeches, 
and had Iteen in the habit of thanking Heaven that 
they had "no Democratic blood in their veins*' — 
went over to Gen. Jackson, and carried with them a 
spirit of uUraism, ay, and of ultra- Federalism, which 
was developed in the Protest, and Proclamation, and 
many of the leading measures of his Administration. 
The more moderate, prudent and patriotic joined 
with the Democratic party, and formed the great 
Whig^ party of the country. The ufirat of the old 
parties coalesced, and the combination was natu- 
rally Tory.* 

Upon th(. assembling of the Twentieth Congress, 
it was ascertained, by the election of the Speaker, 
that a majority of the House was opposed to the 
Administration ; and this victory was soon followed 
by such an accession from those who were ten^om- 
mitted in the Senate as to give a majority to the 
same paity in that body. Thenceforward the Ad- 
ministration was not allowed, of course, a fair trial ; 
and every question was discussed with a view to 
political effect. 

• In one of the skirmishes between Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoan. 
duxincr the Sub-Treasorv disciiarion, Mr. Clay took np, amonr 
other topics, this question of Federalkm. Mr. Calboiin had al- 
luded to the friends of his opponent as members of the Fedaial 
party. " Pir,** said Mr. Clay, " I am ready to tco into an exami- 

* nation with the honorable Senator at any time, and then we 

* shall see if there are not more members of that same old Federal 

* party amongst these whom the Senator has so recently joined 

* than on our side of the house. Tke plain truth it, that it is 

* the old Federal party trith vohom he is now acting. For all 

* the former icrcunds of difference whkh distiniruished that party, 

* and were the subjects of contentran between them and the Re- 

* publicans, have ceased, from lapse of time and change of cip- 

* cumstancps, tcith the exception of one, and that is the matnto- 
' nance and inerease of Executive power. This was a leading 
' poli<T of the Federal petty . A strong, powerful and energetic 

* Executive was its favorite tenet** ♦ • ♦ "I can tell the 

* gentleman that he wiU find the true old Demoeratie party, 

* who were for resisting the encroachments ef power, and lim- 

* Uing Executive patronage, on this side of the Senate, and 

* nU with his new aUies, the Jaehson-Fan Buren Demoeratie 

* party, whose leading principU is to sustain the EzseuHoe, 
'and deny all power to the Legislature: and which does not 

* hold a soUtary printipU m eommon withtheRepuiblicanpar- 



At length, in the autumn of 1828, the Presidential 
Election took place, and resulted in the choice of 
Andrew Jackson, by one hundred and twenty- eight 
votes in the primary Electoral Colleges, given by 
sixteen States, including' Virginia and Geoigia, 
which, in the previous Election, had cast their votes 
for Mr. Crawford. Mr. Adams was supported by 
the six New-England States; by New-Jersey, which 
had previously voted against him; by Delaware, 
and sixteen votes from New -York, and six from Ma- 
ryland. Mr. Calhoun obtained the same vote for 
Vice President that Gen. Jackson did for President, 
except seven votes in Georgia, which were thrown 
away upon William Smith of South Carolina. Mr. 
Rush received the whole vote of the Administration 
party for Vice President. 

Thus ended the administration of John Quincy 
Adams, during which our domestic and foreign af- 
fairs were never more ably and pronperously con- 
ducted. The foreign policy of the Government had 
only in view the maintenance of the dignity of the 
National character, the extension of our Commercial 
Relations, and the successful prosecution of the 
claims of American citizens upon Foreign Govern- 
ments. 

The Domestic policy was no less liberal, active 
and decided ; and never was th«fre a more ground- 
less political libel than that which impeached the 
integrity and economy of that Administration. As 
the charge of extravagance was the argument most 
vehemently urged against Mr. Adams's Administra- 
tion, it may be well in this place to glance at its 
plausibility. The aggregate expenditures of the 
several Administrations from 1789 to 1838, exclusive 
of the Public Debt, and payments under Treaty stipu- 
lations, including the expenses and arrearages of the 
last War with Great Britain, were : 
Waahington's Administration, 8 yrs. $15,890,698 55 
John Achms's "* 4 ** 21,348,356 19 
Jefferson's •* 8 " 41,100,788 88 
Madison's " 8 " 144.684,944 86 
Monroe's « 8 « 99,363,509 64 
J. Q. Adams's " 4 •* 49,725,721 26 
Jackson's " 8 «• 144,579,847 72 
Total $516,693,867 10 

From this statement it appears that the reforming, 
retrenching, economical. Democratic Administration 
of General Jackson, that expressed such a holy hor- 
ror at Mr. Adams's extravagance, cost the country 
as much as the Administration of Mr. Madison, in- 
cluding the outiays of an expensive War with Great 
Britain. Mr. Van Buren retrenched in the same 
ratio with his predecessor. The first year of his 
Administration cost the People $33,554,341 — about 
three timet the average annual expenditure of Mr, 
Adamt! During the remainder of his term the 
public expenses were in a like proportion. What 
measure of condemnation should be bestowed upon 
the political hypocrites whose promised reforms and 
retrenchments resulted in such gross profligacy and 
neglect of the public interests ! 

In March, 1829, General Jackson entered upon 
the discharge of his official duties as President. On 
the 14th of the same month, Mr. Clay left Washing- 
ton for his residence in Kentucky. Before quilting 
that city, some of the principal residents, a.4 a part- 
ing tribute of respect, gave him a Public Dinner. 
In his speech on the occasion, he briefly reviewed 
the events, Id which be bad been an actor, during^ 
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tbe preceding four yeari. He alluded to the eerioos 
charge against him, which had been brought by 
General Jackson, who, after summoning hid frieiid 
and onfy witness (Mr. Buchanan) to establish it, and 
hearing that witness prontptly and unequivocally 
deny all knowledge whatever of any transaction 
that could throw the slightest shade ui)on the 
character of the accused, maintained a stubborn 
and persevering silence upon the subject, instead of 
magnanimously acknowledging bis error and atoning 
for the gross injustice of which he had been guillj, 
" But," said Mr. Clay, "my relations to that citi- 

* zen, by a recent event, are now changed. He is 

* the Chief Magistrate of my Country, invested with 

* large and extensive powers, the administration of 

* which may conduce to its prosperity, or occasiuu 

* its adversity. Patriotism enjoins, as a duty, that 
' while he is in that exalted station, he should bo 
< treated with decorum, and his official acts be judged 

* of in a bpirii of candor." 

Such was the patriotic spirit with which Mr. Clay 
regarded the elevation of General Jackson, and la 
which he was prepared to judge of tlie acts of tho 
new Administration. 

The political enemies of Mr. Clay were not, how* 
ever, content with misrepresenting his public course. 
They lifted, with a rude and ruffianly hand, the veil 
from his private affiurs, and attempted to destroy his 
private credit by charging him with bankruptcy. 
The consequence was the publication of a lettEr 
from Mr. Clay to Robert Wickliffe, Esq. dated May 
24, l82H, in which the falsehoods of his assailants 
were fully confuted. He admitted that he had 
incurred a heavy responsibility, about ten years 
before, as endorser for his friends, to which cause 
his temporary retirement from public life and tbe 
renewal of bis professional labors were to be 
attributed. The mortgages upon his Estate did not 
amount to ten thousand dollars, and before the ex- 
piration of the year he hoped there would not remain 
one-fit'th of that sum. 

" I have hitherto," says Mr. Clay, in this letter^ 
" met all my engagements by the simplest of pro« 
cesses, that of living within my income, punctually 
paying interest when I could not pay principal, and 
carefully preserving my credit. I am not free, ab* 
solutely, from debt. I am not rich. I never coveted 
riches. But my estate would, even now, be estima< 
ted at not much less than one hundred thousand dol^ 
lars. Whatever it may be worth, it is a grutificatian 
for me to know that it is the produce of my own hon- 
est labor — no part of it being hereditary, except one 
slave, who would oblige me very much if he would 
accept his freedom. It is sufficient, after paying all 
my debts, to leave my family above want, if 1 should 
be separated from them. It is a matter also of conso- 
lation to me to know, that this wanton exposure of 
ray private affairs can do me no pecuniary prejudice. 
My l^w creditors will not allow their confi'dence in me 
to be f-haken by it. It has indeed led to one incident 
which was at the same time a source of pleasure and 
of pain. A friend lately called on me at the instance 
of other friends, and informed me, that they were ap- 
prehensive that mv private affairs were embarrassed, 
and that I allowed their embarrassment to prey uptjn 
my mind. He came, therefore, with their authoriiy 
to tell me, that they would contribute any sum thiLt 
1 might want to rflieve me. The emotions which 
such a proposition excited can be conceived only by 
honorable men. I felt most happy to be able to un- 
deceive them, and to decline theur benevolent pro^j- 
oaition." 



CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Clay** Retnra to Kentaeky— Triumphant Reception— Pnh- 
lic Dinnen— Speeche»— Mr. Clay and the Colonization Socie- 
ty—His seotiments on Slavery— Abolition Petition*— Visit to 
New-Orleans— Natchez— ComplimeDtary Reception by the 
Louisiana Huuseof Representatives— Visit to Ohio— Dines with 
the Mechanics at Columbus— His Election to the U. S. Senate 
m 1^1— Nomination to the Presidency— The Tariff— Defence 
of the American System— Mr. Clay's estimate of the Iridi 
character— Reduction of Duties— Letter of T. H. Benton. 

There are few men, who can bear defeat more 
gracefully, or with more unaffected good humor, 
than Mr. Clay. Relieved from his official toils as 
Secretary of State, his health rapidly improved, and 
his fine spirits expanded unchecked. On his journey 
from the seat of Government, previous to his arrival 
at Unionlown in Penns> Ivania, the roads being ex- 
tremely bad, he sent his private vehicles ahead and 
took the stage-coach. Finding it disagreeable with- 
in, however, he removed to an outside seat next the 
driver, and, in that situation, entered Uniontown. 
The good people of the place expressed a great deal 
of surprise at seeing the ex-Secretary in that loftjff 
and yet humMe position. " Gentlemen," replied Mr. 
Clay, *' although I am with the outSt yet I can as- 
sure you that the im behind me have much the worst 
of it." 

On his way to Kentucky, Mr. Clay received con- 
tinual testimonials of the attachment and esteem of 
the people. He was invited to innumerable public din- 
ners, but was able to appear only at a few. At Fred- 
erick in Maryland, he made an admirable speech at 
one of these complimentary festivals on the eight- 
eenth of March, 1829. On the thirty -first of the same 
month he dined with the mechanics at Wheeling, 
whom he addressed principally in relation to the 
American System — Manufactures and Internal Im- 
provemeots. He reached his home at Ashland, with 
his family, the sixth of April, having been met at 
some distance from Lexington by a large number of 
friends, by whom he was most affectionately received. 

On the 16th of May, a great public dinner was 
given to him at Fowler's Garden by his fellow- 
townsmen. Three thousand sat down at tlie table ; 
and Mr. Clay spoke for the space of one hour and 
thirty-five minutes ; the following appropriate toast 
having been previously given : " Our distinguished 
* guest, friend and neighbor, Henry Clay— with in- 
' creased proofs of his worth, we delight to renew 
'the assurance of our confidence in his patriotism, 
' talents and incorruptibility — may health and happi- 
' ness attend him in retirement, and a grateful ua- 
' tion do justice to his virtues." 

Mr. Clay's speech on this occasion is one of the 
choicest specimens of his eloquence, being pervaded 
by some of the finest characteristics of his style, al- 
though there is, of course, an absence of those im- 
passioned appeals, which would have been out of 
place. The exordium is full of pathos and beauty. 
He had been separated for four years from his friends 
and neighbors. After devoting the beet energies of 
his prime to the service of his country, he had been 
grossly traduced and injured, and his most conspic- 
uous traducer had been elevated to the Presidency. 
He had returned home once more; and now saw Iks- 
fore him, gathered together to do him honor, to re- 
new their assurances of attachment and confidence, 
sires with whom, for more than thirty years, he had 
interchanged friendly o^es-rtheur sons, grown up 
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during his absence in the public councilsi accompa« 
nying them— and all prompted by ardent attaoli- 
ment, surrounding and saluting him as if he belong- 
ed to their own household. 

AAer alluding in the happiest manner to some of 
these circumstances, Mr. Clay reviewed briefly the 
course of the past Administration— referred to the 
clamor which had been raised against Mr. Adams 
for proscription — when the fact was, that not a soli 
tary officer of the Government, from Maine to Lou- 
isiana, was dismissed on account of his political 
opinions, during the whole of Mr. Adamses Admin- 
istration— contraisted this course with that which 
President Jackson commenced so soon after his in- 
stallation — and eloquently pointed out the evil con- 
sequences of the introduction of a tenure of public 
office, which depended upon personal attachment 
to the Chief Magistrate. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Clay touchingly 
expressed his gratitude to his fellow-citizens of Ken- 
tucky, who had "constantly poured upon him a 
bold and unabated stream of innumerable favors." 
The closing sentences of the speech are in the 
genuine language of the heart which cannot be coun- 
terfeited, and which none can so eloquently employ 
as Henry Clay. " When," said he, " I felt as if I 

* should sink beneath the storm of abuse and detrac- 

* tion, which was violently raging around me, I havo 
' found myself upheld and sustained by your encour- 

* aging voice and your approving smiles. I have 
' doubtless committed many faults and indiscretion i, 
' over which you have thrown the broad mantle of 
' your charity. But I can say, and in the presence 
' of my God and of this assembled multitude I will 

* say, that I have honestly and faithfully served my 
' country ; that I have never wronged it ; .and that^ 

* however unprepared I lament that I am to appe&r 

* in the Divine Presence on other accounts, I invoke 
'the stern Justice of his judgment on my public 
'conduct, without the smallest apprehension of hia 
' displeasure." 

During the Summer and Autunm of 1829 Mr. 
Clay visited several parts of the State of his adop- 
tion, and everywhere he was hailed as a friend anil 
public benefactor. On the 17th of December he ad- 
dressed the Kentucky Colonization Society at Frank - 
fort in a speech, in which he eloquently vindicated 
the policy and character of that benevolent instil ti- 
tion. He had been an early and constant advocate 
of the system of Colonization. In his speech before 
the American Colonization Society, delivered thf! 
20th of January, 1827, in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives at Washington, we find the follow- 
ing impressive passage : 

** It is now a little upwards of ten years since a 
religious, amiable and benevolent resident of this 
city (Mr. Caldwell) first conceived the idea of plant- 
ing a Colony, from the United States, of free peopb 
of color, on the Western shores of Africa. He is no 
more, and the noblest eulogy which could be pro- 
nounced on him would be to inscribe upon his toints 
the merited epitaph — ' Here lies the projector of the 
American Colonization Society.* Amongst otherp, 
to whom he communicated the project, was the p- r- 
Bon who now has the honor of addressing you. My 
first impressions, like those of all who have not 
fuU> investigated the subject, were against It. Thi\v 
yielded to hu earnest* pe#uasion8 and my own re 



flections, and I finally agree4 with him that the ei* 
periment was worthy of a fair trial." 

After presenting in a clear and forcible light the 
project of the Society for the gradual eztiiiCtion of 
Slavery, Mr. Clay remarked in regard to it : " All, 

* or any one, of the Stales which tolerate Slavery 

* may adopt and execute it, by co-operation or se- 

* parate exertion. If I could be instrumental in era- 

* dicating this deepest stain upon the character of our 

* country, and removing all cau^ of reproach oa 

* account of it by foreign nations — If I could onUf 

* he instrumental tft ridding ofihisfoiul blot that re- 

* vered State that gave me birih, or that not less be- 
' loved state which kindly adopted me as her son, I 
< would not exchange the proud satisfaction which I 

* should enjoy for the honor qfail the triumphs ever 

* decreed to the most successful conqueror.** 

To the system of colonization, we believe, Mr. 
Clay yet looks as a means for diminishing the pro- 
portion of the black population to the white in the 
Slave States until emancipation would be compati* 
ble with the security and interests of the latter. 

In January, 1830, Mr. Clay made a visit to one of 
his married daughters at New- Orleans. Although 
appearing there as a private citizen, he found it iro- 
possible to escape those attentions, which the public 
gratitude suggested. He was daily visited by 
crowds of persons, including Members of the Legis- 
lature and Judges of the diflferent Courts. The ship- 
masters, who were in port, waited in a body upon 
him as the champion of Free Trade and Saiiortf 
Rights. Declining an invitation to a public disnf r, 
he left New-Orleans for Natchez, on his way home, 
the 9th of March. As the boat, in which he had 
embarked, quitted the pier, the scene was of the 
most animated description. The Levee and the tops 
of the steamboats, a great number of which were ia 
port, exhibited a crowded and almost unbroken mass 
of spectators, collected to see him and do him honor. 
The shouting multitude, the elevation of flags, and 
the roar of cannons, which burst from the crowd of 
surrounding vessels, as the boat moved ofl*, present- 
ed altogether one of the most imposing spectacles 
that could be imagined. It was a grand civic ova- 
tion, as honorable to the subject of it as any triumph 
which ever greeted a military conqueror. 

At Natchez, persons from all parts of MissiHsippt 
were waiting to meet him. The press of the crowd 
into the steamboat contaming the illustrious visitor 
was so great as to excite alarm; and the mass col- 
lected on the wharf was sp dense that much time 
and exertion were required to make way through it. 
Soon after his arrival he accepted a pressing invita- 
tion to a public dinner. A vast concourse a^sem- 
bled on the occasion. His speech is described as 
unusually felicitous. He was several times obliged 
to stop speaking for some minutes — while the en- 
thusiasm of his hearers exhausted itself in repeated 
rounds of applause. In the course of his remarks, 
having occasion to allude to the battle of New-Or- 
leans, he paid a generous tribute to Gen. Jackson. 
Henry Clay never was the man to detract from the 
merits of even his most unrelenting opponents. 

On the twenty-seventh of March, Mr. Clay reach- 
ed Lexington, having declined numerous invitationa 
to public dinners on his route. He had stopped on 
his way unpremeditatedly at Donaldsonville, (tha 
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ni^w Seat of Government of Louisiana,) to see the 
public buildings, and pay his respects to some of his 
old friends and acquaintances. Unexpectedly enter* 
ing the hall of the House of Representatives, he was 
immediately recognized, and the whole body, inclu- 
ding the Speaker and Members of all parties, simul- 
taneously rose to receive him. 

In the summer of 1830, having business in the 
Circuit and District Courts of Ohio, he visited Co- 
lumbus, where he was cordially welcomed by the 
Mechanics, at whose Celebratioa the following ap- 
propriate Toast was given : 

" Our inestimable guest, Hrn rt Clay. An effi- 
cient laborer in support of the Industir of the Coun- 
try. Farmers and Mechanics know how to appre- 
ciate his services.'' 

His entry into Ciucinnati was quite imposing.— 
All classes assembled to welcome his approach. 
He here dined with the Mechanics, and his Speech 
apon the occasion is an eloquent vindication of the 
American System, and a just rebuke of the odious 
doctrine of Nullification, which was then beginning 
to be preached in South Carolina and Georgia. 

la the autumn of 1831, Mr. Clay was elected to 
the Senate of the United States by the Legislature 
of Kentucky, by the following vote : — In the Senate, 
Henry Clay, 18; Richard M. Johnson, 19; Warden 
Pope, 1. Id the House of Delegates, Clay, 55; 
Johnson, 45.— At the first session of the Twenty- 
Second Congress, he presented his credentials, and 
took his seat one* more in a body where, twenty-five 
jttin before, he had made his influence felt and his 
talents respected. 

Contemporaneous with his re-appearance in the 
Senate, was the meeting of the National Republican 
Convention, which assembled at Baltimore on the 
twelfth of December, 1831, and unanimously nomi- 
nated Henrt Clat to the office of President of the 
United States, and Johh Sergsakt to that of Vice 
President. 

The subject of the Tariff began to be vehemently 
iffitated in Congress early in the session of 1831-32. 
The discontent of the South was assuming an alarm- 
ing aspect ; and the system of Protection, which Mr. 
Clay had labored so long and incessantly to estab- 
lish, was threatened with material qualifications, if 
not a complete overthrow. In that conciliatory 
ipirit, which he had manifested on many critical oc- 
casions, he now approached this exciting topic. On 
the ninth of January, 1832, he introduced a Resolu- 
Uon providing that the existmg Duties upon articles 
imported from foreign countries, and not coming 
into competition with similar articles made or pro- 
duced within the United States, ought to be forth- 
with abolished, except the Duties upon Wines and 
Silks, and that they ought to be reduced ; and that 
the Committee on Finance be instructed to report a 
bill accordingly. This Resolution he sustained in 
in admirable Speech of about two hours* duration, 
m which be spoke warmly in favor of the mainte- 
nance of the Protective Policy and that of Internal 
Improvement. 

Mr. Hayne followed in reply ; and on the second 
of February, the subject being still under discussion 
before the Senate, Mr. Clay commenced his ever- 
memorable Speech in defence of the American Syi- 
iem against the British Colonial System. It was 
cootiniied on the next day, and finally completed on 



the sixth of the same mouth. Such a chain of irre- 
fragable argument as it presents, interlinked with 
facts the most cogent and appropriate, has rarely 
been f >rged by human ingenuity. It will be refer- 
red to by future statesmen as their political text- 
book, when the Protective Policy is called in ques- 
tion. 

After an impressive exordium, he alluded to the 
distress of the country after the War. The period- 
of greatest distress was seven years previous to the A 
year 1824 : the period of greatest prosperity the sev«i^ 
years following that act. He then gave a picture of 
the flourishing condition of the country. He main- 
tained that all the predictions of the enemies of the 
Tariff in 1824 had been falsified by experience — that 
all the benefits which he had anticipated had been 
realized. He alluded to all the interests now pro^ 
tected — all Mechanic Arts — Navigation — Agricul* 
ture — and Manufactures. He argued that the Tariff 
began in 1792, which established the great principle 
of Protection. It was the second act of the First 
Congress— sanctioned by the Father of his Country^ 
and most of the eminent Statesmen of that day. Mr. 
Clay then traced die history of the subject down to 
1816; commented on the Tariff of that year, its ob« 
ject, extent and policy; then the Tariff of 1824; the 
amendment of the system in 1828—/;^ Bill of which 
year was framed on principles directly adverse ta 
the declared wishes of the friends qf the policy «/ 
Protection^ although the error then perpetrated was 
corrected by subsequent legislation. 

After a graphic description of the beneficial effects 
of the policy, which they were now called upon to 
subvert, Mr. Cl^y asked what was the substitute pro- 
posed by those whose design was the immediate or 
gradual destruction of the American System ? The 
reply is as appropriate to the enemies of the System 
now as it was ten years ago. " Free Trade ! — 

* Free Trade! The call for Free Trade is as una- 

* vailing as the cry of a spoiled child, in his nurse's 

* arras, for the moon or the stars that glitter in the 

* firmament of heaven. It never has existed. It 

* never will exist. Trade implies at least two par- 

* ties. To be free, it should be fair, equal and reci- 

* procal. But if we throw our ports wide open to 

* the admission of foreign productions, free of all 

* duty, what ports, of any other foreign nations, shall 

* we find open to the free admission of our surplus 

* product) ? We may break down all barriers to 

* Free Trade, on our part, but they will not be com» 
*plete until Foreign Powers shall have t«moTed 

* theirs. There would be freedom on one side, and 

* restrictions, prohibitions and exclusions on the 

* other. The bolts and the bars and the chains of 

* all other nations will remain undisturbed." • • 

* * " Gentlemen deceive themselves. It is not 

* Free Trade that they are recommending to our ac- 
< ceptance. It is, in eject, the British Colonial 

* System that we are inoited to adopt; and, if their 
^ policy prevail, it will lead, substantially, to there- 

* colonization of these States, under the commercial 

* dominion of Great Britain.^* 



• " Fair Tmde and Ballon' Rightp." wu the ToMt given by 
the late Mr. Gilmer, the day of the fatal accident on booid the 
Princeton. The rabatitutioo of a nngle word illaminatea tl» 
whole salject. A " Fair Trade'* fa what Mr. Clay has alwan 
aimed to ncorS fi>r hfa oouitiT. 
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In tho course of hb Speech, Mr. Clay had occa- 
sion to introduce the following remarks upon )he 
Irish character. They show his high apprecialion 
of the worth of an important class of our adopted 
fellow citizens : 

** Of all foreigners, none amalgamate themselves 
so quickly with our people as the natives of the 
fimerald Isle. In some of the visions which have 
passed through my imagination, I have supposed 
that Ireland was, originally, part and parcel of this 
Continent, and that, by eome extraordinary con- 
▼Hlsion of nature, it was torn from America, and, 
drifting across the ocean, was placed in the un- 
fortunate vicinity of Great Britain. The same 
open-heartednestf ; the same generous hospitality; 
the same careless and uncafculatin^ indifference 
about human life, characterize the mhabitants of 
both countries. Kentucky has been sometimes 
called the Ireland of America. And 1 have no 
doubt that, if the current of emigration were re- 
versed, and set from America upon the shores of 
Europe, instead of bearing from Lurope to America, 
every American emigrant to Ireland would there 
^nd, as every Irish emigrant here finds, a hearty 
welcome and a happy home ! " 

On the 13ih of March Mr. Dickerson, from the 
Committee on Manufactures, reported, in conformity 
with Mr. Clay's resolution, a bill for repealing the 
duties upon certain specified articles of import. The 
bill was opposed at the threshold because it did not 
embrace the whole subject of the Tariff; because it 
made no reduction of duties upon protected articles. 
An animated debate ensued, and the bill was laid 
upon the table. After undergoing numerous modi- 
fications in both Houses, it was finally passed by 
Congress in July, 1832. By this new law, the prin- 
ciples for which Mr. Clay and the rest of the friends 
of Domestic Industry had contended, were pre- 
served. The Revenue was greatly reduced, but 
the Protective System remained unimpaired. Of 
Mr. Clay*s efforts in the establishment of that Sys- 
tem no one has more impressively spoken than 
Thomas Hart Benton, Senator in Congress from 
Missouri, who, in a Circular' signed by him and first 
published in the * Missouri Intelligencer,* October 
22, 1824, gives utterance to these just and eloquent 
sentiments : 

" The principles which would govern Mr. Clay's 
Administration, if elected, are well known to the 
Nation. They have been displayed upon the floor 
of Congress for the last seventeen years. They 
constitute a Svstem of American Policy, based 
on the Agriculture and Manufactures of his own 
country — upon Interior as well as Foreign Com- 
merce — upon Internal as well as Sea-Board Im- 
provement—upon the independence of the New 
World, and close Commercial alliances with Mexico 
and South America. If it is said that others would 
pun-ue the same system; we answer, that the 
founder of a Svstem is the natural executor of his 
own work ; that the most eiScient protector of 
American Iron, Lead, Hemp, Wool and Cotton 
woulrl be the triumphant cnampion of the New 
Tariff; the safest friend to Interior Commerce would 
be tho Statesman who has proclaimed the Mississippi 
to be tho Sea of the West ; the most zealous pro- 
moter of Internal Improvements would be the Presi- 
dent, who has triumphed over the President who 
opposed the construction of National Roads and 
Canals ; the most successful applicant for Treaties 
with Mexico and South America would be the elo- 
quent advocate of their own Independence. 

"THOMAS HART BENTON." 
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The amended Tariff was received with little favor 
by the South. Nullification grew daily bolder in its 
denunciations «nd menaces ; and the Union seemed 
to be greatly in danger. On the 24th of November, 
1832, the South Carolina Convention passed ibeir 
ordinance, declaring the Revenue Laws of the 
United States null and void; and soon afterward 
the Legislature of the State met, ratified the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, and passed laws (or the 
organization of the Militia and the purchase of 
munition and ordnance. 

In the midst of these troubles, the Presidential 
Contest took place, and resulted in the reflection of 
General Jackson over the opposing candidates, 
Henry Clay, John Floyd of Virginia, and William 
Wirt. 

On the 10th of December, 1832, soon after the 
meeting of Congress, President Jackson issued his 
Proclamation, announcing his determination to en- 
force the Revenue Laws, and exhorting the citizens 
of South Carolina to pause in their disorganizing 
career. This remonstrance produced lit|le rflfect. 
It was followed, on the 20th of the same month, by 
a counter Proclamation from Govemtr Hayne, 
warning the citizens of South Carolina against the 
Attempt of the President to seduce them from their 
allegiance, and exhorting them, in disregard of his 
threats, to be prepaied to sustain the State against 
the arbitrary measures of the Federal Executive. 

The Protective System was at this moment in im- 
minent hazard of being destroyed. General Jack- 
son's Administration was always inimical to that 
policy, originated and principally supported iui it 
had been by a hated rival. The Tariff became the 
great question of the session. It was referred to ihe 
Committee of Ways and Means, where it was re- 
modeled ; and on the 27th of December, a bill was 
reported, which was understood to embody the views 
of the Administration. It proposed a diminution of 
the duties on all the protected articles, to take effect 
immediately, and a further diminution on the 2iid of 
March, 1834. The subject was discussed from the 
8tb to the 16th of January, 1833, when a message 
was received from the President, communicating the 
South. Carolina ordinance and nullifying laws, to- 
gether with his own views as to what should be done 
under the existing state of affairs. On the twenty- 
first of the same month, the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate reported a bill to enforce the collectTon 
of the revenue, where any obstructions were offered 
to the officers employed in that duty. 

The aspect of affairs was now alarming in the ex- 
treme. The administration party in tJie House had 
shown itself utterly incapable of devising a tariff 
likely to be accepted by a minority of that body. 
The session was rapidly drawing to a close. South 
Carolina had deferred the period of its collision with 
tho General GoTemment in the hopt that some meft- 
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sure of adjustment would be adopted by CongreBs. 
This hope seemed to be daily growing fainter. 
Should the enforcing bill not be carried into effect 
against the Nullifiers, the Tariff was still menaced 
hy the Federal administration, avowedly hostile to 
the protective system. 

At this juncture, Henry Clay, deeply impressed 
witli the importance of the crisis, stepped forward 
to reconcile conflicting interests, and to avert the 
direful consequences which would result from the 
farther delay of an adjustment. On the eleventh of 
February be introduced his celebrated Compromise 
Bill, providing fur a gradual reduction of duties 
nntil 1842, when 20 per cent, at a hotne valuation 
ebould be the rate, ** until otherwise regulated by 
•law.»' 

Mr. Clay introduced this bill with some pertinent 
and impressive remarks, in which he deplored the 
distracted and portentous condition of the country, 
tnd appealed strongly to the patriotism and good 
sense of Congress to apply a remedy. The bill 
underwent a long and vehement discussion. None 
could deny the purity and loftiness of the motives 
which had led to its presentation ; but it was vehe- 
mently opposed by many. Mr. Smith, of Maryland, 
opposed it, because '* it contained nothing but pro- 
* lection from beginning to end.*^ Mr. Forsyth ex- 
alted over the admission, which had been made by 
Mr. Clay, that " the Tariff was in danjrer." " It is," 
taid Mr. F., **at its last gasp— no hellebore can cure 
' it.** The Southern members opposed the bill mainly 
because it provided for a home valuation. 

Towards the close of the debate, a personal dif- 
ficulty arose between Mr. Poindexer, of Mississippi, 
and Mr. Webster. The former, in the course of bis 
reply to a ^lety powerful attack from Mr- Webster 
upon the Compromise Bill of Mr. Clay, made refer- 
•ice to the course of Mr. W., during the war of 
1812. Mr. Webster dechned all explanation, and 
Mr. Poindexter immediately declared that he " felt 
*the most perfect contempt for the Senator from 
'Massachusetts." Mr. Clay interfered, with his 
usual generosity, and in a few remarks, complimen- 
tary alike to both Senators, effected a mutually sat- 
isfactory explanation. 

Mr. Clay had conceived the idea of the Compro- 
mise in Philadelphia in December, 1832, when he 
was passing a few weeks with his brother-in-law, 
the late James Brown, Esq. who had fixed his res- 
idence in that city, after his mission to France. The 
reflection of Gen. Jackson to the Presidency had 
been made known the month before, and Mr. Clay 
had commenced his journey from Ashland to Wash- 
ington not in the best spirits but resolved to do his 
duty. Jackson*s power was then at its zenith. lie 
had vetoed the charter of the Bank of the United 
States. Ho was triumphantly reelected. His pow- 
er seemf>d resistless. Nevertheless, Mr. Clay wao 
resolved to fight on, and to fight to the last. 

He believed the President insincere in his profes- 
sions of attachment to the Protective policy ; that, 
under the delusive name of a judicious Tariff, he 
concealed the most deadly and determined hostility 
to the Protection of American Industry. Mr. Clay 
saw the partisans of **ffee trade" supporting Gen. 
iaekson, with the greatest zeal; and knev» that some 
of them counted upon subverting the whole system 
dynough the pow«r and mflnyn of that arbitnury 



chief magistrate. He saw many of the members of 
Congress from States known to be friendly to the 
preservation of that policy, yet willing to go secret- 
ly, if not openly, as far as they dared go in asserting 
the overthrow of that policy. 

In the mean time Nullification had assumed a 
threatening aspect. The supporters of that heresy 
had gone so far that, if no change in the I'ariff took 
place, they must fight or be forever disgr^ed. Mr. ^ 
Clay thought that if a Civil War were once begun 
it might extend itself to all the Southern States, 
which, although they did not approve o*' Nullifica- 
tion, would probably not be willing to stand by and 
see South Carolina crushed for extreme zeal in a 
cause, which was common to them alL 

Such were the circumstances, und^r wMch, dur- 
ing the leisure Mr. Clay enjoyed with his friend, 
Mr. Brown, in Philadelphia, he directed his mind 
to the consideration of some healing scheme for the 
existing public troubles. 

The terms of the Compromise Act substantially 
as it passed, were the result of Mr. Clay*s reflec- 
tions at that time. He communicated them to his 
friend, the lamented Senator Johnston, from Louis- 
iana, who concurred with him heartily. A Com- 
mittee of Manufacturers, consisting of Messrs. Bo- 
vie, Dupont, Richards and others, waited on Mr. Clay 
in Philadelphia, to consult with him on the impend- 
ing dangers to the Protective policy. To them he 
broached his scheme, and they approved it. He 
mentioned it to Mr. Webster in Philadelphia, but 
that distinguished Senator did not agree with him. 
On leaching Washington, Mr. Clay communicated 
it to many practical Manufacturers, ; to Hezekiah 
Niles, Mr. Simmons of the Senate from Rhode Is- 
land, and others. They agreed with him ; and every 
practical Manufacture!* of that day with whom ho 
conversed (except Mr. Eliicott, of Maryland,) assent- 
ed to the project. Most of their friends in Congrese, 
especially in the Senate, followed their example. 
The chief opposition, it was thought, was to be 
traced to Mr. Webster and gentlemen who had a 
great deference for the opinion of the Massachusetts 
Senator. 

Mr. Clay*s own convictions being thus strength- 
ened by the opinions of practical men, he resolved 
to proceed. He had no interviews with Southern 
Members on the subject of the contemplated propo- 
sal, until he had prepared and was about to submit 
the bill; at which time, he had one or two inter- 
views with Mr. Calhoun, at Mr. Clay's lodgings. 
But through his friend. Governor Letcher of Ken- 
tucky, who was intimate with Mr. McHufllie and 
other Southern gentlemen, Mr. Clay ascertained 
their views. He found one highly favordble state 
of feeling— that they were so indignant with Gen- 
eral Jackson for his Proclamation, and his determi- 
nation to put down the Nullifiers by force if neces- 
sary, thai they greatiy preferred the difficulty thould 
be settled rather by Mr, Clay than by the Adminie- 
iration, 

Mr. J. M. Clayton of Delaware entered with great 
zeal into the views of Mr. Clay, and seconded his 
exertions with untiring, able, constant and strenu- 
ous endeavors. Often he would say to him, look- 
ing at Mr. Calhoun and other members from South 
Carolina, ** Well, Clay, these are clever fellows, and- 
it won't do to let old Jackson haactbenu W^ti 
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gaye them if poniU*." Mr Clajton belonged to a 
me99 of aeven or eight Scnatorn, every one of whom 
was interested in the preservation of ihe protfctive 
policy. Without their votes, it was impossible that 
the Comproinisf should pass. They, through Mr. 
. Clayton, insiete^ upon the home valuation, as a 
tine qua non^ from which they would neTer depart. 
Mr. Clay told them that he ^ould not give it tip; 
atid the Compromise Bill never could have passed 
without that feature of it. 

The Southern Senators had declared that they 
would be content with whatever would satisfy the 
Kouth Carolina Senators. Mr. Calhoun had uiani- 
f^bted strong objections to the home Taluatiun. Mr. 
Clay told him that he must concur to it, or the 
measure would be defeated. Mr. Calhoun appeared 
Tery reluctant to do so; and Mr. Clay went to the 
tSeoate on the day when the Bill was to be decided, 
uncertain as to what its fate would be. When the 
bill was taken up, Mr. Calhoim rose in his place 
and agreed to the home valuation, evidently, how- 
ever, with reluctance. 

Two great leading motives operated with Mr. Ciay 
in bringing forward and supporting his measure of 
Compromise. The Orst was, that he believed the 
whole protective policy to be in the most Imminent 
peril from the influence of Geo. Jackson and the 
dominion of his party. He believed that it could not 
possibly survive that session of Congress or the next, 
which would open with a vast increase of that influ- 
ence and power. He had seen the gradual but in- 
sidious efforts to undermine the policy, sometimes 
openly avowed, frequently craftily concealed. He 
had seen that a bill was actually introduced by Mr. 
Verplanck, and then pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which would have utterly subverted the 
whole policy. He knew, or believed, that there 
was a majority in the Hou#e, wilting, iJthough afraid 
to pass the bill. Witnessing the progress of that 
party, he did not doubt, that at the next session at 
least, they would acquire strength and courage suf- 
ficient to pass the bill. He could not contemplate 
the ruin, distress and destruction, which would en- 
sue from its passage, without feelings of horror. 
He believed that the Compromise would avert these 
disasters, and secure adequate protection until the 
30ih June, 1842. And he hoped, that in the mean 
time the public mind would become enlightened, and 
reconciled to a policy, which he had ever believed 
essential to the national pros]>erily. But for Ae 
partial experimenU, tehich were made upon the cur- 
rency of the country f leading' to ihe utmott digorder 
inthe exchanges j and the business of society y it is yet 
the belief of Mr. Clay and his friends^ that the mea- 
sure of Protection secured by ihe Compromise Act 
up to Ihe ^Ist December^ 1841, would have enabled 
our Manufacturers to have flourished and pros- 
pered. 

Another leading motive with Mr. Clay, in pro- 
posing the Compromise, was to restore harmony, 
and preserve the Union from danger; to arrest a 
civil war, which, beginning with South Carolina^ 
ke feared might spread throughout all the Southern 
States. 

It may be added, th^t a third and powerful mo- 
tive, which he felt intensely, although he did not 
always avow it, was an inmnesble repugtumee to 
' tmOer d» w mm mti of Ommnd imOmm 



such a vast military power as might be neeessmrf 
to enforce the laws and put down any resistance to 
them in South Carolinay and vhich might friend 
he knew not where. H^ could not think, without 
the most serious apprehensions, of entrusting a niHii 
of his vehement passions with such an imtneriS3 
power. Hf could not think without feelings of iif 
describable dread, of the (^fTusion of blood, the dan* 
ger to the Union, and the danger to the Iil)eitie8(iif 
all of ui), which might arise from the application of 
such a force in the hands of a man already too pow- 
erful, and flushed with recent victory. | 
It may be farther added, that Mr. Clay thought be 1 
perceived, with some a dtsire to push mattert to fz- i 
tremity. He thought he beheld a disposition to see 
South Carolina and the South punished. Indeed 
the sentiment was more than once expre^sed to him : 
" Let them put down the Tarifi"— let them brin? rui«, 

* embarrassment and distress on the country—the 

* country will rise with renewed vigor. We Bhall 
' have the policy, which we wish to prevail, firnilj 

* and inviolably fixed.'' He thought even that he 
perceived a willingness that the eflect produced by 
the memorable Hartford Convention at the North, 
should be neutralized by the eflect, which night 
arise out of putting down by force the nullification 
of South-Carolina. Ho could not sympathize in 
these feelings and sentiments. He was for peace, 
for harmony, for union, and for the preservation too 
of the Protective System. He no more believed then 
than now, that Government was instituted to make 
great and perilous experiments upon the happiness 
of a free people— still less experiments of blood ai.d 
civil war. 

After the introduction of the bill of Compmmire 
and its reference to the Committee, predictions uf 
the failure of the measure were confidently put forth. 
Even in the committee-room it was asserted, that 
there was no chance for its passage ; and Members 
rose from their places with the intention of leaving 
the room, without agreeing upon any report. Mr. 
Clay said to them, with decision, and firmness : 
'* Gentlemen, this bill has been referred to us, and it 

* is our duty to report it, in some fortn or other, to 

* the Senate — and it shaU be reported." Some slight 
amendments were agreed upon, and the bill was re- 
ported. Its subsequent fate is known. 

In brin|>ing about the adoption of the measure, 
Messrs. Clsjrton and Letcher are entitled to the most 
liberal praise, as the efficient coadjutors of its author. 

The private history of the Compromise Act re- 
mains yet to be written. Should it ever be given tn 
the world, it will throw new lustre upon the patri- 
otic and self-sacrificing character of Mr. Clay. It 
will exhibit in a still stronger light his disinterested- 
ness — his devotion to country — his elevation above 
all selfish impulses ami personal ends — his magna 
niraiiy, and his generous intrepidity of spirir. 

The Compromise Bill passed the House Februa- 
ry 26th, 1833, by a vote of 120 to 84. It passed the 
Senate the ensuing first of March by a vote of 29 to 
16— Mr. Webster voting against ft. Mr. Clay vi-as 
now once more hailed as the preserver of the Repub- 
lic — as the great Pacificator. The dark, portentous 
cloud, big with civil discord and disunion, which had 
been hanghig over the country, relied away and was 
scattered. The So«di and the North were reconciled; 
■ml flilnni II iril j pM w it r Trwrn fniinrnl IbwoH 
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■veil « eivie triamph worth all the pcaos erer 
^kaavsd In the ears of a military conqueror f It placed 
Mr. Claj in a comniaBding and elevated position — 
and drew upon him tho e^esof the whole Nation as a 
liiterul, sound and true-hearted statesman, in whose 
hands the interestii of all sections would be safe. 

The act was characteristic of his whole public ca- 
rper. Tho only horiztm which bounds his political 
vision is the horizon of his country. There is noth- 
ing small, narrow, aectional in his views, interests 
or hopes. North, South, East and West — they are 
all equally dear to him. Kentucky— noble Ken- 
tucky — where he is cherished and honored as such 
a Statesman and Patriot ought to be cherished and 
konored by such a gallant and generous constituen- 
cy— he regards with the attachment and devotion, 
y ith which no generous nature can fail to be inspired 
fur Uie soil where his first honors were won, the 
early theatre of his fame and its fruition— the home 
of his b.^'pes and his heart. But he looks abroad from 
the State of his adoption, and down from the pinna- 
cle of his elevation — and there lie Massachusetts, 
and New- York, and the Old Dominion, proud of the 
blended honors of their Lexington, Saratoga and 
Yorktown, radiant with the common glories of their 
Adamses, Hamiltons and Washingtons— and he feels 
that in these glories and honors — in those traditions 
and records of achievements — in the fame of those 
illustrious men, he has him!<elf an equal inheritance 
with any of their children. The influence of this no- 
ble, national spirit pervades the whole of Mr. Clay *s 
public career, and is stampfd upon all those great 
measures by which, in moments of exigency and 
darkness, he has revived the desponding hopes and 
Ktrieved the sinking fortunes of tho Union.* 

In the autumn of 1833, Mr. Clay, accompanied by 
his lady, fulfilled a design which he had long con- 
templated, of visiting the Eastern cities. His jour- 
ney was one continued ovation. Arriving at Balti- 
more early in October, he was waited upon by thou- 
sands of citizens, who came to pay ibeir tribute of 
gratitude and respect. At Philadelphia he was re- 
ceived at the Chesnut- street wharf by an immense 
concourse of people with enthusiastic huzzas, and 
conducted to the U. S. Hotel by his friend John Ser- 
pe«Dl. Arriving at New- York he was escorted to 
liis lodgings by a large procession of gentlemen on 
horseback ; and all parties seemed to imile in their 
testimonials of welcome. A special meeting of the 
Board of Aldermen was held, and the Governor's 
room in the City Hall appropriated to his use, where 
lie was visited by a constant succession of citizens. 
At Newport and Providence he was greeted with 
every poitsible demon.«tration of welcome and admi- 

♦ The f illowins pamge » an extract from a ipeech delivend 
by John TgUr in tho Vir|rini% Floiwe of DeIe»Bte». in 18S9. in fa- 
vor of the Dwtribution ofthe Proceeds of the Public Lands, a«i 
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ration ; and on reaching Boston he was met and con- 
ducted to the Trsmottt House by a very numerous 
cavalcade. 

At all these cities, and many others on his route, 
he received pressing invitations to public dinners; 
but being accompanied by bis family, he had, on 
leaving Kentucky, prescribed to himself tho rule, to 
which he rigidly adhered, of declining all such invi- 
tations. By all classes in New England, and par- 
ticularly by the manufacturing population, Mr. Clay 
was received as a friend and benefactor. The cor- 
diality of his welcome showed that his motives in 
originating the Compromise Act had been duly ap- 
preciated by those who were most deeply interested 
in the preservation of the American System. He 
visited many of the manufacturing towns, and on all 
occasions mel with a reception which indieated how 
strongly the afl*ections of the People were enlisted 
in his favor. At Faneuil Hall and on Bunker Hill, 
he received Addresses from Committees, to which 
he replied in his usual fclKitous manner. While at 
Boston, a pair of elegant silver pitchers, weighing 
one hundred and fifty ounces, were presented to him 
by the young men. A great crowd was present ; 
and Mr. Clay, though taken by surprise, spoke for 
about half an hour in a manner to enchant bis hear- 
ers. The foUowmg apposite Toast was offered by 
one of the young men on the occasion : ** Our Guest 
and Gift— our Friend and Pitcher !" 

While at Salem, Mr. Clay attended a lecture at 
the Lyceum, when the audience, numbering about 
twelve hundred persons, spontaneously rose, and 
loudly greeted him on his entrance. On the fisurth 
of November, he left Boston with his family on his 
return journe '. He took the route through Masaa- 
chusens »o Albany, passing through Worcester, 
Harttb/d, i>^ringfield, Northampton, Pittsfield, d&c. 
and being e>ery where hailed by a grateful People 
with every demonstration of heartielt attachment 
and reverence. 

At Troy and Albany, the manifestations of popu- 
lar attachment were not less marked than in Massa- 
chusetts. In both places the People rose up as one 
man to do him honor; and at both places be made 
replies to the addresses presented to him, which are 
excellent specimens of his familiar style of elo- 
quence. The multitudes of citizens who met, fol- 
lowed and waited upon him at every point, in rapid 
succession, indicated how largest space he occupied 
in the public heart. As he said in one of the nume- 
rous speeches which he was call«*d upon to make, 
during his tour, " he had been taken into custody, 

* made csptive of, but placed withal in such delight- 

* ful bondage, that be could find no strength and no 
'desire to break away from it. * 

The popular enthusissm did not seem to have 
abated as he returned through ihoi>e cities which he 
had but recently vi:<ired. On his way to Washing 
ton, he was met at New- York, Newark, Trenton, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore, by delega 
tions of citizens, vi hofie attentions rendered his pro- 
gress one of triumphal interest. He reached tlM 
Se:<t of Government in season to be present at the 
opening of Congress. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Public Lands— Anecdote— Mr. Clay's Repoit— Its prori- 
sbnt— Pusace of the Land Bill— It is Vetoed by Geo, Jackson 
~Richt of the Old States to a share in the Public Domain- 
Mr. Clay's ^forts— Adjustment of the question— Mr. Van Bu- 
ren's Nomination as Minister to Enslaud— Opposed by Air. 
Clay. 

Mr. Clay's course io tegard to the Public Lands 
preseutB a striking iliu^trution of his patiiotic diiiin- 
terestedness and selfosacrificing devotion to the cause 
of justice. The characteristic traits which he dis- 
played upon this question remind us of an anecdote 
of binQi related a few years since by that eminent 
Statesman and high-minded Whig, William C. 
Preston, in a speech at Philadelphia. " On one oc- 
*casion," said Mr. P. ** he did me the honor to send 

* for and consult with me. It was in reference to a 

* step* he was about to take, and which will, per- 

* haps, come to your minds without more direct allu- 

* sions. After stating what he proposed, 1 suggested 

* i^hether there would not be danger in it — whether 
' such a course would not injure his own prospects, 

* as well as those of the Whig party in general ? — 
' His reply was — * 1 did not send for you to ask what 
** night be the efTocts of the proposed movement 011 
•* my protpeeU^ hut uheiher it is right. I would 

** RATHER BK RIGHT, THAW BE PRESIDENT.' " 

On the twenty-second of March, 1832, Mr. Bibb, 
of Kentucky, moved an inquiry into the expediency 
of reducing the price of the Public Lands. Mr. Ro- 
binson, of Illinois, moved a further inquiry into the 
expediency of transferring the Public Territory to 
the States within which it lies, upon reasonable 
terms. With the view of embarrassing Mr. Clay, 
these topics were inappropriately referred by the 
Administration party to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, of which he was a member. It was supposed 
by his enemies that he would make a " bid for the 
Presidency," by favoring the interested States at 
the expense of justice and sound policy. But he 
did not stop to calculate the consequences to him- 
self. He did not attempt to evade or defer the ques- 
tion. He met it promptly. He expressed his opin- 
ions firmly and boldly; and those opinions, thus 
expressed, wise, equitable, conclusive, were imme- 
diately seized upon for the purpose of breaking him 
down in the New States. The design bad been to 
embarrass him by holding out the alternative of baf- 
6ing the cupidity of a portion of the People of the 
West, or shocking the sense of justice and invading 
the rights of the Old States — to injuriously affect his 
popularity either with the New or the Old States, 
or with both. But when was Henry Clay known 
to shrink from the refiponsibility of an avowal of 
opinion upon a question of public moment? In 
about three weeks after the matter was referred to 
the Committee, he presented to Congress a most 
numinous, able and conclusive Pveport, and in the 
ViiX appended to it arranged the details of a wise 
^nfl ^ • citable plan, which no subsequent legislation 
was ab> "'> improve. 

' Mr. CIr f regarded the National Domain in the 
light of a * c -ramon fund," to be managed and dis- 
posed of for the " common benefit of all the States," 
This property, he thought, should be prudently and 
providently administered; that it should not be 

. * His Speech on Slavery, and ttie reception of Abolition peti- 



wantonly sacrificed at inadequate prices, and that it 
should not be unjustly abandoned, in violation of the 
trust under which it was held, to a favoied section 
of the country. These principles were the basis of 
his Bill, which provided — 

I. That nfier the thirty-first day of December, 
1832, twelve and a half per cent, of the nett proceeds 
of the Public Lands, sold within their limits, should 
be paid to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Mis- 
souri and Mississippi, over and above what these 
States were severally entitled to by the compacts of 
their admission into the Union; to be applied to In- 
ternal lutprovements and purposes of Education 
within those States, uodor the direction of their Le- 
gislatures — independently of the provisions for the 
construction and mauitenauce of tlie Cumberland 
Road. 

IL After this deduction, the nett proceeds were 
to be distributed among the (then) twenty-four 
States, according to their respective Federal Repre- 
sentative population; to be applied to such objects 
of Intemul Improvement, Education, or Coloiiiza- 
tion, as might be designated by their respective le- 
gislatures, or the reimbursement of any prtrvious 
debt contracted for Internal Improvements. 

III. The act to continue in force for five yearn, 
except in the event of a war with any foreign power ; 
and additional provisions to Ijc made for any new 
State that might be meanwhile admitted to the 
Union. 

IV. The minimum price of the public lands not 
to be increased ; and not less than $r.O,OCO per an- 
num to be applied to complete the public surveys. 

y. Land offices to l>e discontinued in districts 
whero for two successive years the proceeds of sales 
should be insufficient to pay the salaries of the of- 
ficers employed. 

yi. That certain designated quantities of land 
should be granted to six of the new States, not to 
be sold at a less price than the minimum price of 
lands sold by the United States, to be applied to In- 
ternal Improvements. 

Such were the simple and just provisions of the 
Land Bill of Mr. Clay. To the new States they 
were abundantly liberal, without violating the terms 
of the original cession by the old States ; for the 
money laid out in the new States for Internal Im- 
provements subject to the use of the United States, 
may h? justly regarded as for the " common benefit" 
of the Union. 

The introduction of the report and bill created no 
little surprise and excitement in the Senate. It was 
hardly expected of a candidate for the Presidency,^ 
that he should have so promptly and peremptorily tI 
rejected the opportunity, thus tempting ly presented, 
of bidding for the votes of the new States by hold 
ing out the prospect at least of aggrandizement. 
But on thi^ subject, as on all others, Mr. Clay took 
the broad national ground. Hn looked at the ques- 
tion as a statesman, not as a politician. He suffer- 
ed no individual inducements to influence his opi- 
nions or his policy. His paramount sense of duty; 
his habitual sense of the sacredness of compacts 
his superiority to local, sectional, and personal con- 
siderations, were never more conspicuously and 
more honorably manifested than on this occasion. 

The Land Bill was made the special oider for the 
20th of June, when it was taken up by Mr. Clay, 
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ftnd advocated with hin usual eloquence and ability. 
Mr. B'nton replied. His policy was to reduce the 
price of a portion of the Public L:iiidf>,and to »urren- 
der the residue to the States in which they lie. It 
would have given to the State of Missouri 25,000,000 
of acres, or about 160 acres to every individual in 
the State, black and white; while the State of New- 
York, by whose blood and treasure, in part, ibis 
great Domain was acquired, would have been cut 
off without an acre! Various motions were made 
in the Senate for the postponement and amendment 
of Mr. Clay's bill. The policy of reducing the price 
was urged with groat pertinacity by the friends of 
the Administration; but the objections of the report 
to this policy were justly regarded as unanswera- 
ble and insurmountable; and, on the third of July, 
the bill, essentially in the same form as reported, 
received its final passage in the Senate by a vote of 
20 yeas to 18 nays. The late period of the session 
at which it was sent to the House, and the conflict 
of opinion in that body in respect to some of its pro- 
visions, enabled the Administration to effect its post- 
ponement to the first Monday of the following De- 
cember, by a vote of 91 yeas to 88 nays. 

This, of course, wap equivalent to its rejection. 
But such were the wisdom and obvious equity of its 
provisions, and so highly did it commend itself to 
the good sense of the people, that the Administra-. 
tion party was compelled to yield to the uncontrol- 
able force of public opinion. At the next session, 
therefore, of Congress, the bill was again taken up, 
ari<l pasi'ed the Senate by a vote of 24 to 20, and the 
populur branch by a vote of 96 to 40. It was sent 
to the President for his approval. 

Notwithstanding the unprecedented favor which 
it had found amoQg the immediate Representatives 
of the people, it was " trampled," as Mr. Ben- 
ton subsequently boasted, under the " big foot of 
President Jackson.*' The dissolution of Congress, 
before the expiration of the constitutional term for 
wi)ich he was authorized to retain the bill, enabled 
that self-willed and despotic Chief Magistrate to de 
feat the obvious will of the people. If it had been 
returned to Congress at the session of its passage 
it would have become a law by a two-thirds vote. 
It was therefore withheld, and, at the next session, 
on the 5th of December, 1833, was sent back with 
the veto of the President ; and the veto, as we have 
every reason to believe, sprang from the personal 
hostility of General Jackson toward the author of 
the Land Bill, and an apprehension that it would 
augment the popularity of a rival, whom he feared 
and hated. 

The principles of the Veto Message accorded with 
those which had been already pronriulgated by Mr. 
Benton. General Jackson declared himself in favor 
of reducing the price of a portion of the Public Lands 
and of surrendering the residue to the States in 
\»bich they lie; and withdrawing the machinery of 
our land system. He objected to Mr. Clay's plan 
of gi% ing an extra 12} per cent, of tho proceeds of 
the sales within their'own limits to the new States, 
M an ** indirect and undisguised violation of the 
pledge given by Congress to the States before a sin- 
l^le cepsion was made ; abrogating the condition on 
which some of the States came into the Union ; and 
setting at nought the terms of cession spread upon 
the face of every grant under which the title of tha 



portion of the Public Lands are held by the Federal 
Goveniinent." Such were the shocking violations 
of principle and compact, involved in the Ihnited 
and equitable grant to the new States, contemplated 
by the bill of Mr. Cluy ; and yet we were gravely 
told by General Jackson, iu the same breath, that 
to sell the lands for a nominal price — to withdraw 
the land machinery of the Gi vernment altogether — 
to abandon the lands — to surrender the lundti — to 
g^ive them to the States in which tliey lie — " im- 
paired no principle and violated no compact." It 
was a gross violation of compact — it was a flagrant 
outrage upon principle, to surrender apart — but the 
outrage was repaired, and the compact kept invio- 
late by an abandonment of the whole ! Such was 
the reasoning of the Veto Message ! 

General Jackson had been obliged to change bis 
grounds on this question, in order to thwart the 
views of Mr. Clay. In his Annual Message of De- 
cember 4, 1832, he had recommended a measure 
fundamentally similar. But the measure now pie- 
Ki^nted to him, though it had passed Congress by 
tri'iv'^hant majorities, had been suggested, although 
not > o' / tarily, by an individual who shared no part 
in his c unsels or his affections— by one, whom ha 
had ungenerously injured, and whom he therefore 
disliked. He preferred the gratification of his malev- 
olence to the preservation of his consistency. The 
consequence was his arbitrary retention of ihe bill, 
by an irregular and unprecedented proceeding, and 
his subsequent veto. 

The right of the old States to the Public Domain 
is the right of conquest and of compact. Those lands 
were won by the blood and treasure of the thirteen 
Provinces. Their title deeds were signed, sealed 
and delivered on the plains of Yorktown. When 
the clouds of the Revolution had rolled away, and 
the discordant elements of the Confederation were 
taking the shape and system of our present glorious 
Constitution — the sages and soldiers of liberty as- 
sembled for the establishment of a more perfect 
union. To realize this grand end of their labors, 
they recommended to the thirteen States to make a 
common cession of their Territories to the Federal 
Government; that they might be administered for 
their common benefit, and stand as a pledge for the 
redemption of the Public Debt. Patriotic Vir- 
ginia, following the wise councils of her MTash- 
ingtons, Henrys and Jeffersons, surrendered with- 
out a murmur her boundless domain — now the seat 
of nutuerous new States, and still stretchine: thou- 
sands of leagues into the unsurveyed and uninhab- 
ited wilderness. Her sister States, though they 
had less to surrender, surrendered all that they pos- 
sessed; and in return for this liberal and patriotic 
abandonment of local advantages for the common 
good, the Congress of the United States pledged it- 
self by the most solemn compact to administer this 
vast Domain for the common benefit of its original 
proprietors, and of such new States as should (here- 
after be admitted to the Union. 

The 2d of May, 1834, Mr. Clay made a report from 
the Committee on Public Lands, in relation to the 
President's return of the Land Bill. In this paper 
he exposes with great ability the inconclusiveness 
of the President's reasons. For some ten years, Mr. 
Clay was thf vigilant, laborious, and finally success- 
ful opponent of the monptrous project of the f ~ 
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istration forsquanderiog the Public Domain and rob- 
bing the old States. To his unremitted exertions we 
shall have been indebted for the successive defeats 
of ihe advocates of the plunder system, and for the 
fiual adjustment of the question according to his 
own equitable propositions. By this adjustment, all 
sections of the country are treated with rigid impar- 
tialiiy. The interest of no one State is sacrificed to 
that of the others. The West, the North, the South 
and the East, all fare alike. A more wise and prov- 
ident system could not have been devised. It will 
stand as a perpetual monument of tlie enlarged pa- 
triotism, unerring sagacity, and uncompromising jus- 
■ tice of its author. 

The question of confirming Mr. Vuh Buren^s nom- 
ination as Miniziterto England, came before the Sen- 
ate during the Session of 1831—2. The conduct of 
that gentleman while Secretary of State, in his t»- 
itruciions to Mr. McLane, had eicited general dis- 
pleasure. Not content wah exerting his ingenuity to 
put his own country in the wrong and the British Gov- 
emmeot in the right, Mr. Van Buren hadeudt avored 
to attach to Mr. Adamses administration the discredit 
of bringing forward unfounded '* preteusionn," and 
by himself disclaiming those pretensions, to pro- 
pitiate the favor of the British King. Upon the sub- 
ject of the Colonial Trade, he said : " To tet up ihe 
*a€ts of ihe laie AdminUiraiion^ as the cause of a 
*Jor/eiiure of privileges which would otherwise he 

* extended io ihe people of ihe United States^ would, 

* under existing circumstances, be unjust in itself, 
'and could not fail to excite their deepest SEitisiBiL- 

* ITY." 

The parasitical, anti-American spirit displayed 
throughout these celebrated instructions. Constituted 
a sufficient ground for the rejection of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren's nomination. JVlr. Clay^s personal relations to- 
ward that individual had always been of a friendly 
character, but he did not allow them to influence his 
sense of public justice. He addressed the Senate 
emphatically against the nomination, declaring that 
liis main objection arose out of the instructions ; the 
ofifensive passages in which be quoted. 

" On our side," said he, " according to Mr. Van 
Buren, all was wron|^; on the British side, all was 
right. We brought forward nothing hvxclaims and 
pretensions ; the British Govemmebt asserted on the 
other hand aclearandincbntestibleW^J^. We erred 
in too tenaciously and too lung insisting upon our 
pretemionSs^xaA not yielding at once to their j««/ de- 
mands. And Mr. McLane was commanded to avail 
himself of all tbb circumstances in his power io mit- 
igate our offence, and to dissuade the British Gov- 
ernment from allowing their feelitigs justly incurred 
by the past conduct of the party driven from power, 
to have an adverse influence toward the American 
party now in power. Sir, was this becoming lan- 
guage from one independent nation to another 1 Was 
It proper in the mouth of an American minister ? 
Was It in conformity with the high, unsullied, and 
dignified character of our previous diplomacy ? Was 
it not, on the contrarv, the language of an humble 
vassal to a proud and haughty lord ? Was it not 
prostrating and degrading the American Eagle be- 
fore the British Lion ? ** 

The nomination of Mr. Van Buren was rejected 
in the Senate by the casting vote of the Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Calhoun. It has been said that this act 
was a blunder in policy on the part of the Opposi- 
tion in the Senate— that it made a political martyr 
6f a wily and hitrtguing antagonist, and commended 



him to ilie aympathj and vindicatory favor of hta 
party» All tliis mi^y be true; hut it does not afTett 
ihe prints iple of the measure, Mr. Clay did nut lauk 
the stigacity to foreset: ilb probcLble Luupequencp»^ 
but, where i\v^ honor uf hjs euudiry wuh com^emt-J, 
expetiipjicy was with himalwaydi fiuiufmitr coiifaui* 
eratiuu. 

CHAPTER XJIL 

T|]i:i Currency QcwitiMb— C»pfl« JarjcMfoV "httmbte tdJ-rU" te 
Irnpfivi' rtur < 'ooditi-Dft— Rcrlmrtcrof tlic U, 8. Ifcnk, a :ir 'lis 
Fnsiiiiertt^i Veto— Mr Clft?*i Hpeerb i!pi>ii rhesiilijoit-"l/h*r- 
nrteToflhc Veto FowKf^He-tnLivtil tjf tJje Dt-p^ijatts— S*r-rela- 
tic* Dun lie nnd Tnnoy— Mr^ Clajf'i rfllations tf.wrird ttie HaE*k 
— Hia R(w4uUiii|J» in r^tfnrd to the neni>rjV6J of the iicpi-nu— 
Huifipeficl]^Aikpc(lotc^FiwMi*e of Mr, f'ley'i RcxtilniiLiii*-^ 
The ProtHil— lt*l)iiCtriiHE»— ld(ii(|iiL'til i.^btit^ in ihc Sentilu— 
Mth !jj(Kl»7'J"t^pf^UpB Infiiitiiit— Tii« iKiiest Excluded fmai 
ih"? JorimaJ— rrirpriiitlcii oertjuns of Mr. Ctey— PiihJjf liis- 
tKM— Mcri]oriijl9^J?VircibJe L'-ucnfjfi.ri»iin— ■Jlie I'antr tk^iiiics — 
Aiiecdt,ic— 5ij. C-lijf'a D<:x»unuru jur Kii'titu^ky— ^yiuiu Ac- 
ciJeul, 

For the last twelre jf^ars tlio country has bcr& 
kepi in a fever «r perpetual e^dtement, or iu a sia(e 
ofiilif^rnate parfilyBiB and convulfiion, by the Dgito- 
tion of iho Cunwnry quoaiiwo. General Jac:ii«oa 
fniind ui! in 1^29 in acoudkitinorg^enfTa] propperitj' 
The Governnient waa adjninistered whh Kr|mUlican 
ptroEomy. The Legislatm^, ibe Jndicmry und the 
ExeeutlTe, every one wielding its conxtTtutjonal 
jiuivers, moved on hnrtnotiiously iu th^ir rcfipectivo 
Ffphcree; and the reiult was a ej&leni that tiecured 
ihe happiueeB of ibe people and challengf^d the ad- 
nilratiou of ihei civilised world* Coijimcrce^ egricuU 
ture^ maDuruclvres and ihc mcehanic arts floutUhed; 
letiiJing mutual aid, »nd enjoying a comiijon prufi- 
perity, foatcrtd by the Guvernmenl and diflTusiuf 
blefl-in^'S atnong the communhy. The banklni^ sj a- 
tem was sound tliroughuut the States. Oun^urrrn* 
cy was uniform in valuPj and the local hutjktf were 
coinpelkd to restrict their issues io ihclr abi: uy of 
rtdeiription in ftpetie. There was no wild ppet uU- 
tion. InduFlrious enterprise was the only Euurc^ i.f 
fortune. Labor was sujplj employed, tibunduDilii 
cum.pcQEi'ated, and fisfe in ihc (?r>joj nietit of its » agi b. 
The habiiH of the people were piuiplg and deiiioc rat- 
ify. Oor f»mgn credit una without a siuin, and the 
whole mac-hitiery orOovc^mmeot,, trade and currfo- 
cy, hfld been brought to a Etaie approscbing tJie ut- 
nioi4t limit to be altaiocd by humiui iogenuily snd 
hume*a wii^dom. * 

In 1Q30, Gen. Jackson comneoced bis " humble 
«>ftbfic!i^' for improving our condiriun. He advt£cd, in 
\\\s meeettge of that year, the cet»bUi-hmeot of m 
TreauuTy Bauk, with the view, tiroong oilier thing p, 
of "fitrcngiheiiiiig the Stutes,"' by kaving^ \u ihelr 
baiida " the ineaua of foru iehiiig the local paper euj- 
reucy through their own baiikp*" TIiim \>fm htJ 
oi initial plaa> aud in thlji meBi^^age we hear buiLing 
of a better currency, or t ho subi^iiCuiiaii of the pre- 
cious metals for bunk paper^ In the fullowio^ j ear 
he agaio brought the subject btifore Cuog^rcsi', ttod 
left It to the " inyesci^Btlun of ani enlightened people 
and their repreHemtativca/' The inyestigaliun took 
pl&ce; and Congrei^s puBsed a hili for the rechartcr 
or the United Stales Bank, This till was p^remp 
torlly vetoed by General Jacksoo, who condemticd 
it tts premature, and uiodegtly remarked id regard to 
a Bank, " Had tho Executive bpen called upon to 
furniBh tha^ project of such on lu^iiiuiiDO, the duty 
vrould have been cheerfully perforfDcd," 
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Mr. Clay was one of the foremost in denouociog 
jke extraordinary doctrices of tlib Veto Message. 
Do the 12th of July, 1833, he addressed the Senate 
upitn the subject. We have already given an ex- 
position of his views upon the question of a Bank. ! 
They are too well known to the Country to require 
reiteration in this place. They have been frankly 
f ' avowed on all fitting occasions. Touching the Veto 
^ power, that monarchical feature in our Constitution, 
[ his opinions were such as might have been expected 
from the leader of the Democratic Party of 1815. He 
considered it irreconcilable with the geoius of a Rep- 
k reaentative Government ; and cited 'he Constitution 
f of Kentucky, by which, if after the rejection of a 
bill by the Governor, it shall be passed by a 
majoriiy of all the members elected to both Houses, 
■t it becomes a law notwithsumding the Governor's 
obj«ctioii. 

The abuses to whfeh this power has been sub- 
jected under the Administrations of Jackson and 
I Tyler, call loudly for an amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. The veto of a single magistrate on a 
bill passed by a numerous body of popular Repre- 
sentatives, immediately expressing the opioion of all 
classes of the community, and all sections of the 
country, indicates obviously an enormous preroga- 
tive. It must so strike every one who has ever rea- 
soned on Government. When the People of Paris 
called upon Mirabeau to save them from the grant 
of such a power, telling him that, if granted, all 
was lost, they spoke a sentiment that is as universal 
as the sense and spirit of Liberty. When we reflect 
that no King of' England has dared to exercise this 
power since the year 1692, we cannot but feel that 
there must have been good reason in the jealousy of 
the People, and in the apprehension of the Crown. I 
Mr. Burke, in his celebrated letter to the Sheriff of 
Bristol, observes, in reference to the exercise of this 
power by the King, that it is " wisely forborne. Its 

* repose may be the preservation of its existence, 

* and its existence may be the means of saving^ the 
' Constitution itself, on an occasion worthy of 

* brimg'ing^ it forth," So high a power was it con- 
sidered by Mr. Jefferson, that he was at one time 
dt^idedly in &vor of associating the Judinary with 
the Executive in its exercise. 

It is in this light that thn Veto power should be 
considered — as a most serious and sacred one, to be 
exercised only on emergencies worthy to call it 
forth. On all questions of mere opinion, mere ex- 
pediency, the Representatives of the People are the 
best, as they are the legitimate judges. 

The monstrous doctrine had been advanced by 
General Jackson, in his Veto Message, diat every 
public officer may interpret the Constitution as he 
pleases. On this point Mr. Clay said, with great 
cogency: — "I conceive, with great deference, that 

* the President has mistaken the purport of the oath 
' to support the Constitution of the United States. 
' No one swears to support it iss he vndersiands it, 

* but to support it simply as it is in truth. All men 
'are bound to obey the laws, of which the Con- 

* stiintion is the supreme ; but must they obey them 
'as tbey are, or as they understand them? If the 
^obligation of obedience is limited and controlled 
'by the measure of information; in other words, if 

* the party is bound to obey the Constitution only 
'«§)<• m^9r^tnoi.n '\ whnt would be the conse- 



* quence 7 There would be general disorder and 

* confusion throughout every branch of Adminis- 

* tmtion, from the highest to the lowest officers— 

* universal Nullification." 

During the Session of 1832-3, General Jackson 
declared that the Public Deposits were not safe in 
the vaults of the United States Bank, and called 
upon Congrecs to look into the sultjpct and to 
augment what he then considered the ^Mimited 
powers " of the Secretary of the Treasury over tho 
Public Money. Congress made the desired inves- 
tigation, and the House of Representatives, by a 
vole of 109 to 46, declared the Deposits to be per- 
fectly safe. Resolved on gratifying his feelings of 
personal animosity toward the friends of the Bank* 
General Jackson did not allow this explicit declara- 
tion on the part of the immediate Agents of the 
People to shake his despotic purpose. During the 
Autumn of 1833, he r«^olved Uj>on that most arbi* 
trary of arbitrary measures, the removal of the 
Di'posits. The Cabinet Council, to whom ha 
originally proposed this measure, are said to havQ 
disapproved of it in the most decided terms. Mr. 
McLane, the Secretary of the Treasury, refused to 
lend to it his assistance. He was accordingly 
translated to the office of Secretary of State, made 
vacant by the appointmmt of Mr. Livingston to tho 
French Mission ; and William J. Duane of Phila- 
delphia took his place at the Hoad of the Treasury 
Department. Mr. Duane, however, did not turn out 
to be ihe pliable tool which the President had ex- 
pected to find him. On the 20th of September, 
1833. it was authoritatively announced to the pub- 
lic that the Deposits would be removed. 1 he next 
day Mr. Duane made known to the President bis 
resolution, neither voluntarily to withdraw from his 
post nor to be made the instrument of illegally 
removing the Public Treasures. The consequence 
was, the rude dismission of the independent Secre- 
tary from office on the 23d of September. Mr, 
Taney, who had sustained the views of the Presi- 
dent, was made his successor; and the People*s 
Money was removed from the Depository where tho 
law had placed it, and scattered among irrespon- 
sible State Institutions under tlie control of greedy 
partisans. 

The Congressional Session of 1833-4, was one of 
extraordinary interest, in consequence of the dis- 
cussion of this high-handed measure. 

In his Message to Congress, the President said ; 
" Since the adjournment of Congress, the Secretary 

* of the Treasury has directed the Money of the 

* United States to be deposited in certain Stato 

* Banks designated by him; and he will imine- 

* diately lay before you his reasons for this direct 

* tion. I concur with him entirely in the view he 
' has taken of the subject ; and, some months before 

* the removal, I urged upon the Department the pro^ 
' priety of taking the step." The ' reasons * add uced 
by .Mr. Taney for lending his aid to the seiztirc of tlie 
Public Money, were such as might have been ex- 
pected from an adroit lawyer. However sntisfac- 
tory they might have been to General Jackson and 
hia party, they were utterly insufficient to justify tlic 
act in the eyes of dispassionate and clear-minded 
men. Mr. Taney undertook to sustain his poaition 
bv a precedent w* V*.h he assumed to find in a letter 
addressed by Mr. «::rawford, when Sepretarf '^f h* 
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Treasury, to the President of the Mechanics* Bank 
of New-York. On the 19lh of December, Mr. Clay 
introduced Resolutions into the Senate calling upon 
Mr. Taney for a copy of the letter, an extract from 
which he had cited in his Report. 

In his remarks upon the occasion of presenting 
these Resolutions, Mr. Clay made some observa- 
tions in regard to his own personal relations toward 
the Bank. An individual high in office had allowed 
himself to assert that a dishonorable connection had 
subsisted between him (Mr. C.) and that Institution. 
Mr. Clay said that when the Chatter, then existing, 
was granted, he voted for it ; and, having done so, 
he did not feel himself at liberty to subscribe, and 
he did not subscribe for a single share in the Stock 
of the Bank, although he confidently anticipated a 
great rise in its value. A few years afterward, 
during the Presidency of Mr. Jones, it was thought 
by some of his friends at Philadelphia, expedient to 
make him (Mr. C.) a Di^ctor of the Bank of the 
United States; and he was made a Director, 
without any consultation with him. For that pur- 
pose, five shares were purchased for him by a 
friend, for which he (Mr. C.) afterward paid. 
When he ceased to be a Director, a short time sub- 
sequently, he disposed of those shares ; since which 
time he has never been proprietor of a single share. 

Wtten Mr. Cbeves was appointed President of the 
Bank, its affairs in the States of Kentucky and Ohio 
were in great disorder; and Mr. Clay's professional 
services were engaged during several years for the 
Bank in those States. He brought a vast number 
of suits, and transacted a great amount of profes- 
sional business for the Bank. Among other suits, 
was one for the recovery of $100,000, seized under 
the authority of a law of Ohio, which he carried 
through the Inferior and Supreme Courts. He was 
paid by the Bank the usual compensation for these 
services and no more. No professional fees were 
ever more honestly and fairly earned. For upwards 
of eight years past, however, he had not been the 
counsel for the Bank. He did not owe the Bank, 
or any of its Branches, a solitary cent. Some twelve 
or fifteen years before, owing to the failure of a 
friend, a large amount of debt had been thrown upon 
Mr. Clay, as his endorser ; and it was principally 
due to the Bank of the United States. Mr. Clay 
commenced a system of rigid economy— established 
fur himaolf a tinking futid — worked hard, and paid 
off the debt without receiving from the Bank the 
elightest favor. 

The resolutions of Mr. Clay, calling upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury for a copy of the letter, 
said to have been written by Mr. Crawford, passed 
the Senate ; and on the 13th of December, a com- 
munication was received from Mr. Taney, the char- 
acter of which was evasive and unsatisfactory. The 
Senate had asked for documents, and he gave them 
arguments. In reference to Mr. Crawford's opinions^ 
Mr. Clay said, that although there was plauHiiul ly 
in the construction, which the Secretary had sriv* n 
to them, yet he, (Mr. Clay) would undertake to 
show that the opinions ascribed to Mr. Crawford in 
reference to the Bank Charter, were never asserted 
by him. 

On the 26th of December, 1833, Mr. Clu> laid tlie 
following resolutions before the Senate : 

*h Jteseivtd, That, by disnuMing the late Sec- 



retary of the Treasury, because he would not, coi j' 
trar^' to his sense of his own duty, remove ihe on 
ney of the United States in deposit with theBankr 
the United States and Branches, in conformity wii 
the Frefiident's opinion ; and by appointing his stu 
cesser to eflfect such removal, whicti has l^en doM ^ 
the President has assumed the exercise of a poM ^ 
over the Treasury of the United States, not grsnw '^ 



by the Constitution and Laws, and dangerous to 
liberties of the people. ^ 

" 2. Resolved, j'hat the reasons assigned by iIm <^ 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the removal of ihi b^ 
money of the United States from the United nStatti m 
Bank and its Branches, communicaf^d to Congroi ^ 
on the 3d day of December, 1833, are unsatisfaetoi] ^ 
and insufficient." ^ 

Mr. Clay's speech in support of the resoIutioH 
was delivered partly on the 36th and partly on dii '* 
30th of December ; and it is one of tlie most im» ^. 
terly efforts of eloquence ever heard within the waQi . 
of the Capitol. In force and amplitude of argn* ^! 
meiit, variety and appropriateness of illustratioa '^ 
and energy of diction, it is equalled byfewprauxi ^ 
cal productions in the English language. Duriai ^ 
its delivery, the Lower House was almost de^ertci * 
and the galleries of the Senate Chamber were filM " 
by a mutely attentive audience, whose enthusiasn 
occasionally broke forth in unparliamentary burfl| ' 
of applause — a demonstration, which is rarely di> 
cited except when the feelings are aroused to an ex* 
traordinary degree. 

In his exordium, Mr. Clay briefly glanced at 
of the principal usurpations and abuses of the Ad- 
ministration : 

"We are," said he, "in the midst of a revolution 
hitherto bloodless, but rnpidly tending towards 
total change of the pure RepuBlican character of il 
Govenunent, and to the concentration of till po^ 
in the hands of one man. The powers of Congi 
are paralyzed, except when exerted in confbi 



with his will, by a frequent and extraordinary extr 
cise of the Executive Veto, not anticipated by ih "■ 
founders of the Constitution, and not practised bj| ^ 
any of thn predecessors of the present Chief Magi» »e 
trate. And, to cramp them still more, a new exp* gj 
dient is springing into use, of withltolding altoj^eimi u 
bills which nave received the sanction of^ bo^ 
Houses of Congress, thereby cutting off all oppnf *** 
tunity of passing them, even if^ after their retuni, th '*' 
memtiers should be unanimous in their favor. TlM Mi 
Constitutional participation of the h enate in the aju m 
pointing power is virtually abolished by the cod |^ 
Slant use of the power of removal from office, with ,a 
out any known cause, and by the appointment c 
the same individual to the same office, after his ni *' 
jection by the Senate. How often have we. Sent ^ 
tors, felt that tlie check of the Senate, instead of bo is 
ing, as the Constitution intended, a salutary contrd ;q, 
was an idle ceremony 7 »»•»*#' 

" The Judiciary has not been exempted from tlK 
prevailing rage for innovation. Decisions of thi ^ 
tribunals deliberately pronounced have been cod >8 
temptuously disregarded, and the sanctity ot nuiiier (ti 
(»us Treaties openly violated. Our liidiHU relutionf^ tli 
coeval with tlie existence of the Government, ani 
recognized and established by numerous laws an( 
treaties, have been subverted ; the rights of th< " 
helpless and unfortunate aborigines trsmph'-d in thi '^. 
dust, and they brought under subjection to uti P. 
known laws, in which they have no voice, pro ^ 
mulgated in an an unknown language. The mosi 
extensive and most valuable Public Domain, tha 
ever fell to the lot of one Nation, is thr^utenet , 
with a total sacrifice. The general currency o * 
the country — the life-blood of all its business — u n 
in the most iojininent danger of uoivert-al disordei i 
and confusioiu The power of Internal Improve 
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rnt lies crushed beneath the Veto. The system 
JProtection of American Imiusiry was enatch- 
froin impending de^truciioii at the last sessiuti y 
t we are now coolly told by ihe Secretary ot 
i Treasury, without a h\MA\^ * that it U under- 
lod to be conceded on ail hands^ that a Tariff for 
otection merely \* to be finally abandoned.* By 
» 3d of March, 1837, H* the progresn of innovation 
stintie, there will be scarcely a vestige remaining 
the Government and its policyf as it existed prior 
Che 3d of March, 1829." 

In the poper read to his Cabinet on the 18th of 
f»tember, 1833, and afterwards published' in the 
VPTspapers, but which he refused to communicate to 
» Senate, when called upon by them bo to do, Pre- 
lent Jackson is made to employ terms of blandish- 
Mit toward his new Secretary of the Treasury, as 
lo gild the shackles of dictation imposed by Ezh- 
tive power in regard to the removal of the de- 
itfits. He says, he trusts that the Secretary will 

• in his remarks, ** only the frank and respectful 
isclarations of the opinions which the President 
HUB formed on a measure of great National interest, 
beply affecting the character and usefulness of 
ib Administration, and not a spirit of dictatinn, 
pfaich the President would be as careful to avoid, 
m ready to resist." 

"Mr. Clay very happily illustrates the hypocrisy 
r this deferential language. ** Sir, it reminds me 
'an historical anecdote related of one of the most 
^arkable characters which our species has ever 
Muced. While Oliver Cromwell was contending 
r the mastery of Great Britain or Ireland, (I do 
•t now remember which,) he besieged a certain 
hitbolic town. The place made a stout resistance ; 
pit at length the town being likely to be taken, the 
bor Catholics proposed terms of capitulation, 
bulating therein for the toleration of their reli- 
iMi. The paper containing the term» was brought 
[Oliver, who, putting on his spectacles to read it, 
led out : * Oh, granted, granted ! certainly ! He, 
*wever, added — *■ but if one of them shall dare be 
iQd attending Mass, he shall be hanged !' — (under 
lich section is not meniioned-^whether under a 
■OA^, or any other section^ of any particular law, 
are not told.**) 

Ifter proving what is now notorious to the whole 
mtry, that the Removal of the Deposits was the 
: of General Jackpon and of him alone, and that 

* Secretary of the Treasury was merely the cafs- 
10 in the accomplishment of the seizure, Mr. Clay 
Hseeded to show that it was in violation of the 
institution and laws of the United Slates. His 
^umenc on this point is faithful and conclusive. 
We regret that our limited space prevents us from 
oting freely from this interesting speech. It con- 
.1)8 a succinct history of all the financial exploits 
Crenerul Jackson and his subservient Secretary up 
the period of its delivery ; and is as valuable for 
t documentary facts as it is interesting for the 
gor and animation of its style, and the impregna- 
iity of its arguments. 

rrhe resolution declaring the insufficiency of the 
Lsons assigned by the Secretary of the Treasury 
the Removal of the D^'poaiti*, having been refer- 
I t(/^th6 Committee on Finance, at the head of 
lich was Mr. Webster, wasreportrd with a recom- 
odation that it be adt»pteil. The question upon 
i resolution was not token till the S8ih of March, 



when it was passed by the Senate, 28 to 18. At the 
instance of some of his friends, Mr. Clay then modi- 
fied his other resolution, so as to read as follows: 

" Resolved^ That the President, in the late execu- 
tive proceedings in relation to the Public Revenue, 
has assumed upon himself authority and power not 
fonferred by the Constitution and Laws, but in dero- 
gation of both.*' 

The resolution was adopted by the following vole : 

Yeas— Messrs. Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Kent, Knight, Leigh, 
Mangum, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Robbing, Silsbee, Smith, Southard, 
Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Tyler, . Waggaman, 
Webster— 26. 

Nats— Mesurs. Benlon, Brown, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King of Alabama, King o 
Georgia, Linn, McKean, Moore, Morris, Robinson, 
Sbepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, White, W^lkin^ 
Wright— 20. 

The passage of Mr. Clay's resolution drew forth 
from the President the celebrated Protest, which was 
communicated to the Senate the I7th of April, 1833. 
This document was of a most novel and unprecedent- 
ed character, and gave rise to debates, which will 
always be memorable in our legislative annals. The 
assumptions of the President were truly of a kind to 
excite alarm among the friends of our Republican 
system. In this extraordinary paper he maintains, 
that he is responsible for the acts of every Executive 
officer, and that all the powers given by law are 
vested in him as the head and fountain of all. He 
alludes to the Secretary of the Treasury as his Sec- 
retary, and says that Congress cannot take from the 
Executive the control of the Public Money. His 
doctrine is, that the President should, under his oath 
of office, sustain the Constitutional he understands 
it; not as the Judiciary may expound, or Congress 
declare it. From these prim iplea, he infers that all 
subordinate officers are merely the executors of his 
supreme will, and that he has the right to discharge 
them whenever he may please. 

These monstrous and despotic assumptions, tran- 
scending as they do the prerogatives claimed by most 
of the monarchs of Europe, afforded a theme for elo- 
quent discussion, which was not neglected by the 
opposition, who then constituted the majority in the 
Senate. Mr. Poindexter, of Mississippi protested 
against the reception of such a paper from the Pres- 
ident; and moved that it be not received. Mr. 
Sprague, of Maine, exposed its fallacies, and de- 
nounced its doctrines in spirited and indignant terms. 
The Senators from New-Jersey, Messrs. Freling- 
huysen and Southard, expressed their astonishment 
and indignation in strong and decided language. 
Mr. Benton, ♦' solitary and alone,'* stood forth as the 
chjimpion of the Piesident and the Protest. 

The next day (April 18tb) the consideration of Mr. 
Poindexter's motion was resumed; and Mr. Leigh, 
of Virginia, addressed the Senate for about two hours 
\i\ a speech of rare abiliiy. Toward its conclusion 
an unusual incident occurred. Mr. King, of Ala- 
bama, hud claimed for the President the merit of ad- 
justing the Toriff question. He might, with quite as 
nauch truth, have claimed for him the merit of wri- 
ting the Declaration of Independence. Mr. Leigh, 
in reply to this assumption, spoke as follows : 

" Sir, I canno' hut remember, that during the anx- 
ious winter of 18ii2.3, when South Camlina, under 
a deep sense of injustice and oppression, (whether 
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well or ill founded, it is immaterial now to inquire,) 
was extorting her utmost efTurta (no matter now 
whether wisely or not) to hringahour a relaxation of 
the system — when all men were trembling under the 
apprehension «>f Civil \W kt— trembling from the coa- 
victiim. that if stick a coniett thould arise^ lei it ter- 
tntJia'e how it mighty it irould put ourpretent inUi- 
ttifio/ts in jeopardy, and end either %u CoMoiida- 
tion or Disunion— ff/r, I am pertuaded^ that the 
firtt drop of blood which aho/t be »hed in a civil 
Btrife betw*'en the Federol Government and any 
ailai^t will flow from on tmmedieahle wouttd, that 
none may liope ever to tre healed — I cannot but re- 
uieiiibtir that the Pri^sideut, though wielding such 
vast power and influence, never contribvied the 
least aid to bring about the compromise that saved 
us from ihe rvila which all men, I believe, and I 
certaintv, 1*0 much dreaded. The men are not pre- 
Mnt to whom we are chiefly indebted for that com> 
prumise; and I am glud they are absent, »iuce it 
enables me to speak of their conduct as I feel, with- 
out rpHtniint from a sense of delicacy— 1 raise my 
humble voice in gratitude for that service to Henry 
Clay of the Senate, and Robert P. Letcher of the 
House of Representatives—" 

Here Mr. Leigh was interrupted by loud and pro- 
longed plaudits in ihe gallery. The Vice President 
■uspended the discussion, and ordered the galleries 
to be cleared. While the Sergeant-at-Arms was in 
the act of fulfilling this order, the applause wns re- 
peated. Mr. Benum moved that the persons ap- 
plauding should be taken into custody ; but before 
the motion could be considered, the galleries were 
vacated and order wms restored. 

On the Slfit of April, another message was receiv- 
ed from the President, being a sort of codicil to the 
Protent, in which he undertook to explain certain 
fiassaiiefi, which he feared had been misapprehended. 
Mr. Poindexter withdrew his original motion, and 
suhstitiiteii four resolutions, in which it was embod- 
ied. These resolutions were modified by Mr. Clay, 
and an amendment suggested by Mr. Calhoun was 
adopted. Messrs. Clayton, Webster. Preston, Ew- 
ang, Mangum, and otherp, addressed the Senate elo- 
quently on various occasions upon the subject 
of the Protest; and, on the 30th of April, Mr. Clay, 
the resolution of Mr. Poindextejr sHll pending, made 
his well-known speech. Although the subject 
seemed to have been exhausted by the accomplished 
speakers who had preceded him, it was at once re- 
invested with the charms of novelty in his hands. 
The speech contains the most complete and faithful 
picture of Jacksonism ever presented to the country. 

The Resolutions of Mr. Poindexter passed the Se- 
nate, by a vote of 27 to 16. on the seventh of May. 
They exclude the Protest fi-om the Journals, and 
declare that the President of the United States has 
00 right to send a Protest to the Senate against any 
of its proceedings. 

On the twenty-eighth of May, 1834, Mr. Clny in- 
troduced two joint Resolutions, reasserting what 
had been already declared by Resolutions of the Se- 
nate, that the reasons asciigned by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to Congress, for the Removal of the 
Public Deposits, were insufficient and unsatisfac- 
tory ; and providing that, from and after the first day 
ci July ensuing, all Deposits which might accrue 
from the Public Revenue, subsequent to that period, 
ihould be placed in the Bank of the United States 
and its Branches, pursuant to the 16th section of the 
Act to Incorporate the Subscribers to the United 
Scatea Banlu 



In presenting these Retolaiions, Mr. Clay » 
marked that, whatever might be their fate at Ai 
other end of the Capitol or in another building, Ait 
consideration ought to have no influence on Ae 
course of the Senate. The Resolutions were ado|i)> 
ed and sent to the House, where they were laid 11^ li ( 
on the table, and, as was anticipated, never uii 
upon. 

The labors of Mr. Clay during the celebrated i» 
sion of 1833-4, appear to have been arduous and w 
ccssant. On every important question that caw 
before the Senate, he spoke, showing himself tb 
ever-vigilant and active opponent of Executive 
pation. Immediately after the withdrawal of tin 
Public Money from the United States Bank,ti4 
before the '* Pet Banks,** to which the treasure hil 
been transferred, had created an unhealthy plethon 
in the Currency by their consequent expansioot, tin 
distress among the People began to manifest itteV 
in numerous memorials to Congress, protestiog 
against the President*8 financial experiments, aif 
calling for relief. Many of these memorials wen 
communicated to the Senate through Mr. Clay, vak 
he generally accompanied their presentation wiib • 
brief but pertinent speech. His remarks on preren^ 
ing a memorial from Kentucky, on the twenty-sixtk 
of February, 1834— and from Troy, the fourteenth ef 
April — are eloquent expositions of the financial con- 
dition of the country at those periods. In his speech 
of the fifth of February, on a motion to print addi* 
tional copies of the Report of the Committee on Fl> 
nance, to whom had been referred the Report of tin 
Secretary of the Treasury in regard to the Removil 
of the Deposits, we find the following just and forci* 
ble image : 

** The idea of uniting thirt> or forty local Banki 
for the establishment and security of an equal Ciu^ 
rency could never he realised. As well might tht 
crew of a national vessel be put on board thirty m 
forty bark canoes, tied together by a grape-vine, vd 
sent out upon the troubled ocean, while the biltoul 
were rising mountain-hieh, and the tempest was *x* 
hausting its rage on the foaming element, in the Iiopi ■ 
that they might weather the siorro, and reach iheii 
distant destination in safetv. The People would bt 
contented with no such fleet of bark canoes, with 
Admiral Taney in their command. They would bt 
heard again calling out for Old ironsides,* which hid 
never failed them m the hour of trial, vvheiher amidrt 
the ocean's storm, or in the hour of battle.** 

This session, generally known as the ** Panic Set- 
sion,*' was one of the most remarkable that have 
ever occurred in the progress of our Governmr bIi 
Never was there collected in the Senate a greater 
amount of eminent ability. For weeks together ths 
Whigs poured forth a torrent of eloquent denuncia- 
tions, in every form, against that high-handed mea- 
sure, the Removal of the Deposits. This was mort 
generally done on the occasion of presenting peti- 
tions or memori'tls from the People against it. (lO 
into the Senate Chamber any morning during^ this 
interesting period, and ynu would find some Whig 
on his feet, expatiating on the pernicious consequen- 
ces of that most disastrous proceeding. It was then 
that they predicted the evil eflects of it, eince so fib 
tally and exactly realized. 

Mr. Clay was among the most acive and el^^ueat 

of these distinguished champions of the People. No 

one exhibited so great a variety of weapons of attnck 

1 upon the Administration, or so coneumraate a skill 
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In ihe use of them. Early in March) 1834, a Com- 

miitee from Philadelphia arri?ed in Washiogtuu 

t with a memorial from a large body of Mechanics, de 

I pici ing the state of prostration and distress produced 

; among all the laboring classes, by the high-handed 

r and pernicious measures of the Administration. In 

I presenting this memorial, Mr. Clay took occasion to 

deviate somewhat from the beaten trwsk of debate. 

e He made a direct appeal to the Vice President, Mr* 

I Van fiuren, charging him with the delireiy of a 

I. message to the Executive. After glancing at the 

I gloomy condition of the country, he remarked thai 

« M was in the power of the Chief Magistrate to adopt 

t a measure which, in twenty four hours, would afford 

f an efficacious and substantial remedy, and re^stab- 

i lish confidence; and those who, in that Chamber, 

' supported the Admmistratiott, could noC render a 

better serrice than to repair to the Exeeutire Man- 

■ion, and, placing before the Chief Magistrate the 

naked and undisguised truth, prevail upon him to 

retrace his steps and abandon his fatal experiment. 

** No one, Sir," contmoed Mr. Clay, turning: to 

the Vice President, ** can perform that duty with 

* more propriety than yourself. You can, if you 

* will, induce him to change his course. To you, 

* then. Sir, m no unfriendly spirit, but with feetings 

* softened and subdued by the deep distress which 
*■ pervades every class of our countrymen, I make 

* the appeal. Bj your official and personal rela- 
' tions with the President, you maintain with him 
*an intercourse which I neither enjoy nor covet. 

* Go to him and tell him without exaggeration, but 

* in the language of truth and sincerity, the actual 

* condition of his bleeding Country. Tell him it is 

* nearly ruined and undone by the measures which 
*he has been induced to put in operation. Tell 

* him that his experiment is operating on the Nation 

* like the philo8opher*8 experiment upon a convulsed 

* animal in an exhausted receiver; and that it must 

* expire in agony if he does not pause, give it fireeh 
< and sound circulation, and suffer the energies of 

* the People to be revived and restored. Tell him 
.* that in a single city more than sixty bankruptcies, 

* involving a loss of more than fifteen millions of 

* dollars, have occurred^ Depict to him, if you 

* can find language for the task, the heart-rending 

* wretchedness of thousands of the Working Classes. 

* Tell him how much more true glory is to be won 

* by retracing false steps than by blindly rushing on 

* until the country is overwhelmed in bankruptcy 

* and ruin. Entreat him to pause." 

In this strain >lr. Clay proceeded for nearly twenty 
minutes. Nothing could be more eloquent, touch 
ing and unanswerable than the appeal, although, of 
course, it failed of effect. ** Well, Mr. Van Buren, 
did you deliver the message I charged you with ? " 
asked Mr. Clay, as he met the Vice President in die 
Senate Chamber the next morning before the day's 
session had commenced. 

The reply of Mr. Van fiuren is not recorded. 
That gentleman, however, was never celebrated for 
his powere of repartee. During the period of hiA 
Vice Presidency, Mr. Clay dined with him on one 
occasion in company with the Judges of the (Jnit*>d 
States Court, the Heads of Departinents, and orht^rin. 
Convenation at dinner glanced at the fact that Torjr 
Ministers, both in England and in France, were moie 
dlipoBed than Whig Ministere to do justice to the 



United States, and deal liberally with them in all 
international negotiations. All the parties present 
agreed as to the fact ; and turning suddenly to Mr. 
Van Buren, Mr. Clay said:— "If you will permit 
me, I will propose a toast." " With great pleasure," 
returned the Vice President. " I propose," said Mr. 
Clay, ^* Tory Miniaiert in England and France^ 
and a Whig MinUlry t» ihe UniUd 8laie».'* 
The toast was drunk with great cordiality by the 
company, Mr. Van Buren affecting to laugh, but 
blushing at the same time up to the eyes, and evi- 
dently nonplussed for a retort. 

The message addressed by Mr. Clay to the Vice 
President recalls to mind another, which he re- 
quested the late Mr. Grundy to deliver to President 
Jackson. It was the last of February, 1833, when 
the Land Bill was pending. '* Tell General Jack- 
son," said Mr. Clay, *< that if he will sign that bill t 
will pledge myself to retire from Congress and never 
enter public life again." Mr. Grundy, who was aa 
amiable and remarkably good-natured person, said : 
^ No, t ca n*t deliver that message ; for we may have 
use for you hereafter." This was, it will be remem- 
bered, at the session when the Compromise passed. 

The Firet Session of the Twenty-Third Congress 
terminated the 30th of June, 1834, and Mr. Clay, 
after his prolonged and laborious exertions ia 
behalf of the Constitution and the Laws, set 
out immediately on his journey home. As tha 
stage-coach, in which he was proceeding from 
Charlestown toward Winchester in Virginia, was 
descending a hill, it was overturned, and a worthy 
young gentleman, Mr. Humrickhouse, son of the 
Contractor, was instantly killed by being crushed 
by the vehicle. He was seated by the side of the 
driver. Mr. Clay was slightly injured. The acci- 
dent happened in consequence of a defect in the 
breast-chain, which gave way. On his arrival at 
Winchester, Mr. Clay was invited to a Public Din* 
ner, which he declined, as well on account of his 
desire to reach home, as because of this melancholy 
accident, which disqualified him for immediate en- 
joyment at the festive board. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Oar GlahM oa Fratice— Hostile tone of Geneml hckuitt'n Mes 
Mffe of ISM-^teeominendB Repnsab—Blr. Clay's Reooit oa 
the romect— rMr!iuBioii— Unanifnoaa adoption or his Rcsulo- 
tion—Etfeet of the Messace— Speech on preeenting the Chero- 
kee Memorial— £xectttive Patrooace— The Cumberland Road. 

Thv most important question which came before 
Congress at its Second Session, in 1834-5, was that 
of our Relations with France. The claims of our 
citizens upon that Government for agfrressions upon 
our Commerce between the yeara 1800 and 1817 
had been repeatedly admitted ; but no decid^^d steps 
toward a settlement bad been taken until the 4ih of 
July, 1831, when a Treaty was ratified, by which it 
WHS agreed, on the part of tho French, that the sum 
of twenry-five millions of francs should be paid to 
ifae United States as an indemnity. By the terms 
[)< the Treaty, the fir-t instalment was to be paid at 
ihe expiration of one year after the exchange of the 
ratificniiona. 

The French Government having failed in the per- 
htrinance of thin stipulation — the draft of the United 
Siaieif for the first instalment havin? been dishonored 
by the Minister of Finance— Preaideat iaftkjM^Hak^ 
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bis Message of December, 1834, to Congress, recom- 
mended that, in case provision should not be made 
for the payment of the debt at the approaching Ses- 
sion of the French Chambers, a law should be 
passed authorizing reprisals upon French property. 
Thi^ W.18 a step not to be precipitately taken ; and, 
to injure its patriotic, dispassionate and statesman- 
like con^iideration, the Senate placed Mr. Clay at 
the head of the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which Committee that part of the President's Mes- 
sage relating to our affairs with France was referred. 

On the 6th of January, 1835, Mr. Clay made bis 
celebrated Report to the Senate. It was read by 
him from hi^ seat, its reading occupying an hour 
and a half; the Senate Chamber being thronged 
during its delivery by Members of the House, and 
the gallerii's filled to overflowing. The ability dis- 
played in this extraordinary document, the firmness 
and modetdtion of its tone, the perspicuous arrange* 
ment of facts which it presents, the lucidity and 
strength of its style, and the inevitable weight of its 
conclu^ions called forth the admiration and concur- 
rence of all parties. It would seem to have been, 
under Providence, the means of averting a war with 
France. In the preparation of it, Mr. Clay had a 
difficult and delicate task to perform ; and it was 
accomplished with great ingenuity and success. 
Not a word that could lower the national tone and 
spirit was indulged in. He eloquently maintained 
that the right lay on our side, but admitted that the 
French Kmg had not been so far in the wrong that 
all hopes of the execution of the Treaty were ex- 
tinct, nor did he consider that hosiile measures were 
yet justifiable. This temperate, judicioup, firm and 
statesman-like language, while it removed all cause 
of offence on the part of the French, imparted new 
renown to our own Diplomacy. While it was 
all that the most chivalrous champions of their 
Country's honor could ask, it breathed a spirit 
which called forth the full approbation of the 
friends of peace. 

As soon as Mr. Clay had finished the reading of 
his Report, a discussion arose in the Senate as to 
tbe number which should be piinted. Mr. Poindez- 
ter moved the printing of twenty thousand extra co- 
pies. Mr. Clay thought that number too large, and 
suggested five thousand. Mr. Calhoun said he should 
vote fur the largci^t number proposed He had heard 
tbe report read with the greatest pleasure. It con- 
tained the whole grounds which ought to be laid be- 
fore the people. Of all calamities that could befall 
the country, he most deplored a French War at that 
time. Under these considerations he should vote for 
twenty-thousand copies. 

Mr. Ewing and Mr. Porter would vote for the lar- 
gest number, and the latter would have preferred 
thirty or forty thousand. 

Mr. Preston said he was strongly impressed by tbe 
views taken by the Committee, and considered them 
sufBcieot to satisfy the people that we could honor- 
ably and justly avoid wnr with France. Concur- 
ring in the sentiments of the Committee, and enter- 
taining a prnfound respect for the wisdom exhibited 
in the Report, he was anxious that the dorumcnt 
should be spread through the couitry as widelv an 
possible. 

Tbe Senate finally ordered twenty thousand co- 
pat» of tbi8 admirable repoit to be piinied, and it «• uh 



soon scattered to the remotest comers of the Uoion. 
Its efifect in reviving the confidence and allaying tho 
fears of our mercantile community must be fresh in 
the remembrance of many. The rates of Insurance 
were at once diminished, and Commerce spread hir 
white wings to the gale, and swept the ocean once 
more tinchecked by the liabilities of a hostile en- 
counter. The depression in business produced b; 
the President's belligerent recommendation was at 
once removed. 

The Report showed conclusively that the Prvn- 
dent's recommendation in regard to reprisals was 
premature, and uoautborized by the circumstance 
of the case ; and that there had been a constant man- 
ifestation on the part of tbe Executive branch of the 
French Government of a disposition to carry the 
Treaty of indemnification into effect. The Comniit- 
tee expressed their agreement with the President, 
that the fulfilment of the Treaty should be in^ietell 
upon at all hazards ; but they considered that a rash 
and precipitate course on our part should be seda- 
ously avoided. They would not anticipate the pos- 
sibility of a final breach by France of her solema 
engagements. They limited themselves to a con- 
sideration of the posture of things as tliey then ex- 
isted. At the same time, they observed that it could 
not be doubted that the United States were abund- 
antly able to sustain themselves in any vicissitudt« 
to which they might be exposed. The patrioiiHui tX 
the people had been, hitherto, equal to all emergen* 
cies, and if their courage and constancy, when iliey 
were young and comparatively weak, bore thcia 
safely through all past struggles, the hope might be 
confidently entertained now, when their nuiiibera, 
their strength and their resources were greatly in- 
creased, thi^t they would, whenever tbe occasioB 
might arise, triumphantly maintain the honor, tlie 
rights and the interests of their country. The Com- 
mittee concluded by recommending to the Senaw 
the adoption of the following resolution : 

** Resotvedf That it is inexpedient at this time to 
pass any law vesting in ihe President authority tor 
making reprisals upon French properly, in the cow- 
tingenc^ of provision not being n^ude for pa\ingto 
the Umted States the indemniiy stipulated 'by ihe 
Treaty of 1831, during the present session of the 
French Chumlieis." . 

On the 14ih of January, Mr. Clay, pursuant to 
previous notice, called for the consideration of ihe 
Report of tbe Committee on Foreign Relaiionf, and 
iu accompanying Resolution. It being expected 
that he ^ould address the Senate, a large audience 
was in attendance, and, as soon as he was up, the 
other House was without a quorum. The questioi 
being upon agreeing to the resolution as reported, bo 
spoke fur nearly an hour, and his remarks were ia 
the same moderate, magnanimous and truly Auicrh 
can strHin, whii h characterized his Report. 

Mr. King, of Georfiia, one of the Administration 
Members of the Cummittfe on Foreign Relations, 
after bearing the strongest testimony to the candid 
and temperate character of Mr. Clay's Report, mo- 
ved to give the Resolution such a modification aa^ 
without changing its substance, would obtain for it 
a unanimous vote. Mr. Clay urcepted in part Mr. 
King's ameudm>nt, and also one thai was offered by 
Mr. WebHter; nud the lollowmg resolution was at 
lenglh UNAMHousLT PASSKD by the Senate. 

'* Htnoivtd, Thill it is iuexpedieut at present W 
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adopt any legislative measure in regard to the state 
of atTdirs between the United Slates and France." 

The unaniuioufl passage of this resolution, was a 
result as gratifying as it was unexpected ; and its 
eftect upon the French Chambers, in neutralizing 
the harsh language of the President, and hastening 
the execution of the Treaty was most auspicious. 
The praises of Congress and of thn country, were 
liberally awarded to Mr. Clay for his judicious and 
conclusive Report in behalf of a pacific course. 

The pffectof the President's Message recommend- 
ing reprisals and convening an imputation upon the 
good ftith of Louis Phillippe, was such as might 
have been anticipated. The French King was just- 
ly oflfi'nded. The French Minister was at once re- 
called from Washington, and a Chargi dee Affairee 
substituted. Passports were tendered to our Minis- 
ter at Paris. In consequence of these developments, 
Mr. Clay, on the last day of the Session, made an- 
other and a briefer Report from the Committee on 
ForcUn Relatione, in which the committee expressed 
the opinion, that the Senate ought to adhere to the 
Resolution, adopted the 14th of January, to await 
the result of another appeal to the French Chambers; 
and, in the mean time, to intimate no ulterior pur- 
pose, but to hold itself in reserve for whatever exi- 
gencies might arise. The Senate concurred in the 
advice of the Committee, who were then discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject. 

On the 4ih of February, 1835, Mr. Clay made a 
brilliant and impressive ppeech in the Senate upon 
the subject of a memorial, which he presented from 
certaiu Indians of the Cherokee tribe. The memo- 
rial set forth in eloquent and becoming terms the 
condition of the tribe, their grievances and their 
wants. It seemed, that of the remnant of this peo- 
ple then in Georgia, one portion were desirous of 
being aided to remove beyond the Mississippi, and 
the other wished to remain where they were, and to 
be removed from the rigid restrictions which the State 
of Georgia had imposed upon them. In his remarks, 
Mr. Clay eloquently alluded to the solemn treaties 
hy which the possession of their lands had been se- 
cured to these Indians by our Government. The 
faith of the United States had been pledged that they 
fhould continue unmolested in the enjoyment of their 
hunting-grounds. In defiance of these sacred stip- 
ulations, Georgia had claimed jurisdiction over the 
tribe— had parceled out their lands and disposed of 
them by lottery — degraded the Cherokees to the 
condition of serf;»— denied them all the privileges 
of freedom, and rendered their condition infinitely 
worse than that of the African Slave. It was the 
interest as well as the pride of the master to provide 
for the health and comfort of his slave ; but what 
human being was there to care for these unfortunate 
Indians ? 

As Mr. Clay warmed in his remarks, and dwelt, 
more in sorrow than in anger, upon the wrongs and 
outrages perpetrated in Georgia upon the unoffend- 
ing aborigines within her borders, many of his hear- 
ers were affected to tear?, and he himself was obvi- 
ously deeply moved. The occasion was rendered 
still more interesting by the presence of a Cherokee 
Chief and a female of the tribe, who seemed to listen 
to the orator with a painfully eager attention. In 
conclusion, Mr. Clay submitted a resolution direct- 
ing the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire into 



the expediency of making farther provision by law 
to enable Indian Tribes, to whom lands had been 
secured by treaty, to defend and maintain their rights 
to such lands in tlie Courts of the United States ; 
also, a resolution directing the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to inquire into the expediency of setting 
apart a district of country, west of the Mississippi, 
for such of the Cherokee Nation as were disposed to 
emigrate, and for securing in perpetuity their peace- 
ful enjoyment thereof to themselves and their de- 
scendants. 

The oppressed Aboriginal Tribes have always 
found in Mr. ,Clay a friend and a champion. Al- 
though coming from a State which, in consequence 
of the numerous Indian massacres of which it has 
been the theatre, has received the appellation of 
" tlie dark and bloody ground," be haa never suffer- 
ed any unphilosophical prejudice against the unfor- 
tunate Red Men to blind his feense of justice or check 
the promptings of humanity. He has constantly 
been among the most active vindicators of their cause 
— the most efficient advocates of a liberal policy 
towards them. " 

To General Jackson^s administration we are in- 
debted for the system which makes the offices of the 
Federal Government the rewards of political parti- 
sanship, and proscribes all incumbents who may en- 
tertain opinions at variance with those of the Execu- 
tive. The Government of the United States dispo- 
ses of an annual patronage of nearly forty millions 
of dollars. By the corrupt use of this immense fund, 
the Jackson dynasty sustained and perpetuated it- 
self in spite of the People. Here was the secret of 
its 'strength. Commit what violence, outrage what 
principle, assail what interests he might. President 
Jackson threw himself back upon his patronage and 
found protection. The patronage of the Press, the 
patronage of the Post Office, the patronage of the 
Custom House, with its salaries, commissions and 
fees— the patronage of the Land Office, with its op- 
portunities of successful speculation — these formed 
the stronghold and citadel of corrupt power. 

On the eighteenth of February, 1835, Mr. Clay 
addressed the Senate in support of the bill for the 
Abatement of Executive Patronage. His speech 
contains a striking exposition of the evils resulting 
from the selfish and despotic exercise, on the part of 
the Chief Magistrate, of the appointing and removing 
power; and is pervaded by that truly democratic 
spirit which has characterized all the public acts of 
the author. 

A bill making an appropriation for the Cumber- 
land Road was discupscd in the Senate early in Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Clay spoke in favor of the oppropria- 
tion, but adversely to the policy of surrendering the 
Road to the States through which it runs. 
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Our affairs with France occupied a considerable 
portion of President Jackson's Message to the 
Twenty-Fourth Congress at its first session. Mr. 
Clay was again placed at the liead of the Commit* 
tee on Foreign Relations ; and on the eleventh of 
January, 1836, he introduced a resolution to the Se- 
nate, calling upon the President for information with 
regard to our affaira with France, and for the com- 
munication of certain overtures made by the French 
Guvemment. An additional resolution was pre- 
sented by him two or three weeks afterward, calling 
for the communication of the ezpos^ which accom- 
panied the French Bill of Indemnify of the 27th of 
April, 1835; and also, copies of certain notes which 
passed between the Due de Broglie and aurCharg^, 
Mr. Barton ; together with those addressed by our 
Minister, Mr. Livingston, to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, or to the Secretary of State of the 
United States. These resolutions were adopted, 
with amendments. 

On the eighth of February, 1836, a Message from 
the President was received, announcing that the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain had offered its mediation 
for the adjustment of the dispute between the United 
States and Franre. The Message was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affaira ; and on the twen- 
ty-second of February, a correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and Mr. Bankhead, on the 
subject of British mediation, was submitted. This 
gave occasion for some remarks from Mr. Clay, who 
said that he could not withhold the expression of 
his congratulation to the Senate, fur the agency it 
had in producing the happy termination of our diffi- 
culties with France. If the Senate had not, by its 
unanimous vote of last September, declared that it 
was inexpedient to adopt any legislative action upon 
the subject of our relations with France ; if it had 
yielded to the recommendations of the Executive in 
ordering reprisals against that power, it could not 
be doubted but that war would have existed at that 
moment in its most serious state. 

Mr. Clay renewed his exertions in behalf of his 
Land Bill during this session. On the fourteenth 
of April, it was taken up in the Senate as the special 
order, and discussed nearly every day for a period 
of two weeks, during which he was frequently call- 
ed upon to defend and explain itn provisions. His 
speech of April 26lh is reiriarkable for the vigor of 
its arguments and the force of its appeals. Of this ef- 
fort, the National Intelligencer said : ** We thought, 

* after hearing the able and comprehensive argu- 

* ments of Messrs. Ewing, Southard and White, in 

* favor of this beneficent measure, that the subject 
'was exhausted, that, at any rate, hut little new 

* could be urged in its defence. Mr. Clay, however 

* in one of the most luminous and fonrihle atgu- 

* ments which we have ever heard him dt^liver, 
'plmced the gub^t in new lights, aud guve to it new 



* claims to favor. The whole train of bis 

* appeared to us a series of demonstrations.' 

The Land Bill, essentially the same as that vetoed 
by General Jackson, passed the Senate the fouiihof 
May, 1836, by a vote of twenty-five to twen^ j and 
was sent to the House. But the influence of tlie 
Executive was too potent here yet to admit of tbe 
passage of a measure which, though approved by 
the majority, was opposed by the President becaoM 
oi its having originated with Mr. Clay. 

The question of the right of petition came befoif 
the Senate early in the session. On the llih of 
January, Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial froia 
a religious Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, re- 
questing Congress to abolish Slavery aid the Slave 
Trade in the District of Columbia. He moted that 
the Memorial should be read, and the prayer of the 
Memorialists be rejected. Mr. Calhoun demanded 
that the question should be firet taken whether ibe 
petition be received or not \ and a debate, which wu 
prolonged at various intervals till the 9ih of Marcb 
sprang up on this preliminary question. Before the 
question was taken, Mr. Clay briefly explained ha 
views. On the subject of the right of Congress to 
abolish Slavery in the District, he was inclmed to 
think, and candor required the avowal, that the ri^lf 
did exist; though he should take a future opportunir/ 
ofexpressinghis views in opposition to the exp^ | 
diency of the exercise of that power. He expressed , 
his disapprobation of the motion to receive and im- 
mediately reject, made by the Senator from Peon* 
sylvania (Mr. Buchanan.) He thought that the 
right of petition required of the servants of the peo- 
ple to examine, deliberate and decide, either to 
grant or refuse the prayer of a petition, giving the 
reasons for such decision ; and that such was the 
best mode of putting an end to the agitation of tbe 
public on tbe subject. 

The question " shall the petition be received f 
being taken, was decided in the affirmatire— yets, 
36; nays, 10. 

Mr. Clay then pfiered an amendment to Mr. Bo- 
chanan's motion to reject, in which amendment the 
principal reason why the prayer of the Memorial- 
ists could not be granted are succinctly given. The 
amendment not meeting the views of some of hit 
Southern friends was subsequently withdrawn bt 
Mr. Clay, who maintained, however, that he coold 
not assent that Congress had no Constitutional 
power to legislate on the prater of the peiitMS. 
The subject was at length laid on the table bjr t 
vote of twenty-four to twenty ; hut the friends of the 
tacred, unqualified right of petition should not for- 
get that Mr. Clay has ever upheld their causcwilh^ 
with bis best energies and hiH warmest zeal. 

A report from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
showing the condition of the Deposit Banks, cawf 
before the Senate for consideration the 17th of March, 
1836. Mr. Clay forcibly depicted on this occasioB 
the total insecurity of the vast pi>blic treasure intbi 
keeping of these Banks. What was then propbccv 
became history soon afterwards. "Suppose," said 
he, " a great deficiency of southern crops, or apv 
' jither crisis creatine a necessity forthe exportationof 
» specie to Europe, instead of the ordinary shipments. 

* The»e Banks wtmlH he rompel/ed to eaff in their 
* iMuet, Thin vovld compel other Bn/iks to raUtM, 

* in like manner, and a panir and general omuI st 
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^e^nfiienee would ensve. Then what would become 

* of the public money 7" It is unnecessary to potut 
Id the folfilnoeut of tiiese predictions. Soon after 
tbe deporiiis were remoyed to the Pet Banks, they 
became the basis of vattt land specuhitions, into 
which all who could obttiin a share of the Govem- 
neut money, pluneed at once lieel^ over head; 
PiMtniaaters, Custum^House officers, Navy Agents, 
Ptft Bank Directors, Cashiers and Presidents, Dis- 
tict Attorneys, Government Printers, Secretaries of 
tttttte. Postmasters General, Attorneys General, 
Presideut's Secretaries, and all the innumerable sti- 
pendiaiies of the Adiuinistration. It was this wild 
ipeculatioD, fostered and conducted by the facilities 
of the Deposit Bauk«, that filled tlie Treasury with 
Harailable funris. The experiment terminated, as 
Hr. Clay prophesied it wouJd terminate, in univer- 
ari bankruptcy. 

-On the 8th of June, Mr. Clay, from the Commit- 
Ik on Foreign Relations, introduced a report with 

• resolution, for recognizing the Independence of 
I^SB whenever Mtisfiictory information should be 
itceived, that it had a civil Government in success- 
fill operation. Mr. Preston expressed a hope that 
the Executive was by that time in possession of such 
iafonnation; as would enable the Senate to adopt 
■bonger measures than that recommended by the 
Committee; and he submitted a resolution calling 
OB the President for such information. Mr. Clay 
wished that the resolution might be taken up and 
•eted on; as he would be extremely glad to receive 
isfbrmatioa that would authorize stronger measures 
m favor of Texas. The report of the Committee 
was concurred in; and Mr. Preston's resolution 
adopted. The result of tbe call upon the President 
and of the discussions that ensued, was the unani- 
mous adoption, by the Senate, on the first of July, 
of the resolution reported by Mr. Clay, with an 
niettdment by Mr. Preston adding a clause ex- 
pressing the satisfaction of the Senate, at the Pre- 
sident's having taken measures for obtaining ac- 
curate information as to the civil, military and poli- 
tical condition of Texns. Similar resolutions pass- 
ed the House the 4th of Jnly. 

Mr Clay spoke on a variety of questions, in ad- 
dition to those we have alluded to, during the ses- 
■on of 1834-5; on the motion to admit the Senators 
fiom Michigan on the floor, and the recognition of 
that clause in the Constitution of Michigan, which 
he conceived to give to aliens the right to vote ; on 
the resolution of Mr. Calhoun to inquire into the 
expediency of such a reduction of duties as would 
Bot affect the Manufacturing interest ; on the Forti- 
.fication Bill, d&c. Congress adjourned the fourth of 
▼ July, 1836. 

On his return to Kentucky a dinner was ^iven to 
Mr. Clay by his fellow-citizens of Woodford County. 
During his absence from home, he had experienced 
heavy afflictions in the death of a beloved daughter 
and of his only sister. On rising to speak, he was 
n overcome by tbe recollection of these losses, ad 
ded to an allusion which had been made to the re- 
mains of his mother being buried in Woodford, that 
he was obliged to resume his sent. He soon rallied, 
however, and addressed the company for about two 
hours in an animated and powerful strain. He re- 
viewed the recent acts of the Administration — their 
oooaiant tampering with the currency^the Trea- 



sury Order, directing that all payments fur lauds 
8hould be made in specie— the injustice practised 
towards the Indian tribes—and the di*«grucel'ully 
protracted Seminole War. In cunclusiou, Mr. Cli»y 
alluded to his intended retirement frum the Senuie 
of the United States — an inteutiuu, which, at thut 
time, he fondly cherished. 

So fixed was his wibh to withdraw from public 
life, that he had, at one period, in 1336, made u)> hiH 
mind to resign. It i«i certain, that he looked forward 
with confidence to declining a reMectiuu ; and he 
expressed a hope at the Woodford dinner, thut Uie 
State would turn its attention to some other citizen. 
In the autumn of 1836, Mr. Clay narrowly cncnped 
a violent death. He was riding on horsebuck in one 
of his fields, surveying his cattle, when a futious 
bull, maddened from some cause or other , rusln d 
towards him, and plunging his horns with tremen- 
dous force into the horse on which Mr. Clay was 
seated, killed the poor animal on the Fpot. Tlu^ dis- 
tingui^ihed rider was thrown to the distatice of t>e\- 
eral feet from his horse, and, though somewhat 
hurt by the fall, escaped without material injury. 

We have already given an expofiition of Mr. Clav N 
views in behalf of Colonization. In 1836, he was 
uiuinimously elected President of the Auierican Co- 
lonization Society in the room of the illustrious Kx- 
President Madison, deceased. He accepted the a])- 
pointment. 

During the winter of 1836, Mr. Clay was rc^lrct- 
ed a Senator from Kentucky for six years from the 
ensuing fourth of March. The vote stood : for Henry 
Clay 76; for James Guthrie, the Administration can- 
didate, 54. Eight members were absent, four of 
whom, it is said, would have voted for Mr. Clay. 

The state of the Republic, toward the termination 
of General Jackson's eecond Presidential term, is 
yet vividly in the recollection of all our citizens. 
He had fbund the country, in 1829, in a conditiou 
of unexampled prosperity, llie Government was 
administered with economy strictly rrpub'icaTu 
Congress was the dominant power in the land. 
Commerce, Manufactures, Agriculture, flouriKlieiU 
Tbe Banking System was in a state of remarkable 
soundness. There was no disposition to multiply 
local Banks. There was neither temptation nor 
ability for these Banks to expand their issurs. I'he 
failure of a Bank was an occurrence as unusual us 
an earthquake. Labor was sure of employment, 
and sure of its reward. There were few broken*, 
usurers and money-lenders by profession. There 
were no speculators by profession. There worn 
no immense operations in fancy stocks and laud 
schemes. There was T)ut one way of grow- 
ing rich— hard labor— assiduous industry —early 
rising — ^late -retiring— and anxious, devoted and per- 
severing attention to bueines^. Our habiti*, as a 
people, were simple and democratic. Our Foh- 
Eioif Credit mas wiTHour a stain. The debts 
which we contracted abroad were such as we couM 
pay — and paid they were with scrupulous and 
honorable punctuality. Our Currencv wa.-, 

WITHOUT EXCEt>TION, THE MOST PERFECT ON 

THE FACE OF THE GLOBE. No man cver lost a 
cent by it. It was abundant, safe, and well ac- 
credited in every part of the world. All pecuniary 
operations of Trade and Comnw^rce were conducted 
with the meet wonderful facility and regularity. 
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Gold and silver were in free circulation, and there 
was at all times an abundant supply of the smaller 
coins. Millions on millions of exchanges were 
negotiated in every quarter of the country, and at 
an average rate of one-half or one per cent. — a^ 
charge merely nominal in comparison with the sub- 
sequent rates. The whole machinery of Society, 
Government, Trade and Currency was in a state as 
nearly approaching perfection as human v/isdom 
and ingenuity could compass. 

Such was the condition of the Republic in 18S9. 
Then the destroyer came — and all was blasted. 
For eight years he managed the affairs of the 
country in his own way; and his will was the 

LAW OF THE LAND. 

During those eight years, what a change came 
over our affairs! The whole machinery of Cur^ 
rency, Trade and Government was deranged. The 
land was flooded with three or four hundred millions 
of irredeemable paper. The smaller coins disap- 
peared. Specie payments were universally sus- 
pended ; and gold and silver were no more a cur- 
rency than amethysts and diamonds. In trade, 
every thing ran into speculation. Banks sprang 
up like mushrooms on every side. Any two men 
who could write their names so as to sign and 
endorse a piece of paper, were enabled to procure 
* facilities,* which generally turned out to be facili- 
ties for their own destruction. Brokers, usurers, 
money-lenders, speculators multiplied till their 
name was Legion. Every thing was unnaturally 
distended, until, at length, trade came to a dead 
stand. No one wanted to buy, and every body waa 
afraid to sell. There was an utter stagnation, 
paralysis, extinction, of business. Thousands on 
thousands declared themselves individually bank- 
rupt. As a nation, we were notoriously and 
miserably bankrupt— and we had hardly foreign 
credit enough to make it either safe or decent for 
any American to cross the Atlantic. 

In Government, a revolution no less pernicious 
was accomplished. Congress became a mere step- 
ping-stone to lucrative appointments, and the 
session was merely a convenient reVinion of its 
Members for the better arrangement of their land 
speculations, and the more convenient distribution 
of the Government Deposits among the most ac- 
commodating Ranks. The heart of our Govern- 
ment was rotten to its core— and, like our Currency 
and our Trade, it presented but a miserable contrast 
to the condition of 182D. And all these revolutions 
were brought about by the uncontrolled ascendency 
of Jacksonism, and by no other agency under heaven! 

Notwithstanding these deplorable issues, the end 
was not yet. The Jackson dynasty was to be per- 
petuated still another term in the hands of him who 
was proud to follow in the footsteps of his " illus- 
trious predecessor." The Presidential Election of 
1836 terminated in the choice of Martin Van Buren. 
But we are anticipating matters. We have yet the 
short Session of Congress of 1836-7 to review, be- 
fore we take leave of the " Hero of New-Orleans." 

The Administration had now a majority in the 
Senate. That noble phalanx of Whigs, who had 
so undauntedly withstood the usurpations of the 
Executive, could now only operate as a minority. 
One of the first acts of Mr. Clay was to reintroduce 
his Land BilL On the 19th of December, in pur- 



suance of previous notice, he presented it with 
modifications suited to the changes in Public Afikin. 
It was read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands,— at the head of which was Mr. 
Walker of Miississippi, who, on the 3d of January, 
gave notice that he was instructed by the Commit- 
tee to move for the indefinite postponement of the 
bill, when it should come up for consideration. 
Some days afterward, Mr. Walker introduced bis 
bill toiimit the sales of the Public Lands, except 
to actual settlers, and in limited quantities; and on 
the 9ih of February, 1837, Mr. Calhoun's extraor- 
dinary bill, nominally gelling^ but in reality gteing 
to the new States ail the Public Domain^ came 
before the Senate. 

Mr. Clay took ground at once against this scheme. 
He said that four or five years before, contrary to his 
earnest desire, this subject of the Public Lands was 
forced upon him, and he had, with great labor, 
devised a plan fraught with equity to all the States. 
It received the votes of a majority of both Houses, 
and was rejected by the President. He had alwa.vs 
considered the Public Domain a sacred trust for the 
country and for posterity. He was opposed to any 
measure giving away tMs property for the benefit «)t' 
speculators; and he was therefore opposed to thid 
bill, as well as to the other {Sir, Walker*s) before 
the Senate. He had hitherto labored in vain— but 
he should continue to oppose all these schemes fur 
robbing the old States of their rightful possessions. 
He besought the Senate to abstain from these ap- 
peals to the cupidity of the new States from party 
inducements ; and he appealed to the Senator from 
South Carolina whether, if he offered them higher 
and better boons than the party in power, he did not 
risk the imputation of being actuated by such in- 
ducements. 

Fortunately for the country, the rash project of 
Mr. Calhoun did not reach the maturity of a third 
reading. ^ 

, On the 25th of February, the bill from the Com- 
mittee on Finance to alter and amend the several 
acts imposing duties on imposts being before tht 
Senate, Mr. Clay spoke • against the measure at 
some length. His principal objection arose from 
what he conceived to be the interference of some <^ 
the provisions of the bill with the Compromise Act 
of 1833. In the course of his remarks, he gave an 
interesting account of his own connection with that 
important measure. 

He then went on to draw a striking parallel be- 
tween the Compromise Act of 1833 as to the Pro- 
tective System, and that other Compromise Act 
which settled the much agitated Missouri Questioo, 
and by which the latitude of 36 degrees 30 minutes 
was established as the extreme boundary for the 
existence of Slavery in that State. Had not Con- 
gress a right to repeal that law 7 But what would 
those Southern gentlemen, who now so strenuously 
urged a violation of our implied faith in regard to 
the act of *33, say if a measure like that should bs 
attempted 7 

Mr. Clay concluded with a motion to re-conunit 
the bill foi the reduction of duties to the Committee 
on Fmance, with instructions to strike out all those 
articles comprised in the bill, which then paid a duty 
of 20 per cent, and upwards, embraced in the Com- 
promise Act. The motion was lost— 25 Nays to 34 
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Tmw; and the bill was the same day ptissed by a 
tTOle of 27 to 18. 

Early in the Session, Mr. Ewing had introduced a 
Joiot Resolution rescinding the Treasury order by 
which all payments for Public Lands wero tn bs 
nade in specie. On the 11th of January, Mr. Clay 
addressed the Senate in a speech replete with ari^u- 
ment and facts in support of the Resolutioot and in 
opposition to an amendment, which had been ofTt^rcd 
bjr Mr. Rives. The Resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, who instructed tbek 
Chairman to lay it on the table when it should cooie 
np. On the 18th of Jtonary, a bill rescinding tJie 
Specie Circular was reported by Mr. Walker. It 
rabsequently passed the Senate, with some flight 
imendments, by a vote of 41 to 5; and reeeJTcd ihe 
MBction of the other House; but notwithstnndiiig 
tbis fact, and the additional well-known fact^ tliat the 
order had been originally promulgated in defiance of 
tiie opinion of Congress and the wishes of the y^ople, 
tiie bill, ** instead of being returned to the Hoiz^e in 
which it originated, according to the requiremflDtoi 
die Constitution, was sent to one of thepigeob-bolei 
of the Department of State, to be filed away with an 
opinion of a convenient Attorney-Genera], alur&ya 
ready to prepare one in support of Executive en- 
croachment." 

Mr. Van Buren manifested the same contempt for 
the will of die people, expressed by Congresp^ aa 
had been shown by his ** illustrious predecessdr," 
and refused to interfere until the Specie Circular re- 
pealed itself in the catastrophe of an univcrH&l sua- 
pension. 

On the 12tb of January, a Resolution, ofei?d by 
Mr. Benton, to expunge from the journals of ihe Sen* 
ate for 183^-4, Mr. Clay's Resolution cen a tiring 
President Jackson for his unauthorized Rerno^aL of 
the Public Deposits came before the Senate for coa- 
•{deration; and on the 16th Mr. Clay diacueeed the 
question at considerable length. His speech was in 
a strain of mingled sarcasm and indignant invectiref 
which made the subservient majority writbft tipder 
its scorching power. Never was a measure placed 
io a more contemptible light than was the expuri§^~ 
Mf proposal by Mr. Clay. Those who heard hhOf 
can never forget the look and tone, varying from an 
expression of majestic scorn to one of good-humorfjd 
satire, with which he gave utterance to the fallow iug 
eloquent passages : 

" What patriotic purpose is to be accomplbbed 
by this expunspng Resolution ? Can you make ihut 
not to be which has been 1 Can you eradicate from 
memory and from history the fact that in March, l&34f 
aamiority of the Senate of the United Statc^R panned 
the Resolution which excites your enmity 1 In it 
your vain and wicked object to arrogate to youraelf 
that power of annihilating the past which haa bf«n 
denied to Omnipotence itself/ Do \ou intend to 
thrust your hands into our hearts and to plutk out 
the deeply-rooted convictions which are there ? Or 
is it your design merely to stigmatize us? You can* 
not stigmatize US : 

" ' Ne'er yet did base diihonor blar our name,' 
** Standing securely upon our conscious rectittide, 
and bearing aloft the shield of tlie Const iiuticin of 
our Country, your puny efforts are impotent^ and we 
defy all your power. Put the majority oflB34 in 
one scale, and that by which this Expungiivg Reao- 
tion is tn be carried in the other, and let Truth and 
Justice, in Heaven above, and on earth below, and 
liborty and patriotism, decide the prepondeiFanGe. 



" What patriotic purpose is to be accomplished by 
this expunging resolution? Is it to appease thie 
wrath and to neal the wounded pride of the Chief 
Magistrate ? If he be really the hero that his friends 
represent him he must despise all mean condescen- 
sion, all grovelling sycophancy, all self-degradation, 
and self-abasement. He would reject, with scorn 
and contempt as unworthy of his fame, your black 
scratches, and your baby lines in the fair records of 
his country." 

The Expunging Resolution was passed ; but no 
one will envy the immortality, to which the " knights 
of the black lines " have been consigned. 

Mr. Clay addressed the Senate upon several other 
important questions during the session of 183&-7. — 
Among them were that upon the Fortification Bill, 
which was returned to the Senate after the House 
had insisted on the clause for a second Distribution 
of the Surplus Revenue ; and the Resolution from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, on the subject 
of our affairs with Mexico. 
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People/" 

MR.CLAThad uniformly discouraged the attempts 
of his friends to induce him to become a candidate 
for the Presidency m tlie campaign of 1836. He 
saw the unhappy diversity in the ranks of the Oppo- 
sition ; and he saw, perhaps, the inevitable ability of 
the Jackson dynasty to perpetuate itself in the ele- 
vation of Mr. Van Buren. So potent had the Execu- 
tive become, through usurpation and the abuse of 
patronage ! 

On the eighth of February, that being the day ap- 
pointed by statute for opening the Electoral Returns 
for the Presidency and Vice Presidency of the Uni- 
ted States, the result was proclaimed in the presence 
of both Houses of Congress. The following was ^ 
ascertained to be the state of the vote : 



_ fbr PreaidenL 

Van Buren 

Hsnisoo 

White 

Webster 

Vnny^im 



.170 
. 78 
. 26 
. 14 
.Jl 
894 



, ^ Fiee President. 

Johnaon 

Granger 

Tyler 

Smith 



.147 
. 77 
. 47 
.23 



It was then declared that it appeared that Martin 
Van Buren had been duly elected President of the 
United States, for four years from the 4th of March,. 
1837 ; and that no person had a nujority of all the 
votes for the Vice Presidency, and that Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Granger had the largest number of votes of 
all the candidates. Mr. Johnson was afterward duly 
chosen. 

It had been hoped by many that un^er Mr. Van 
Buren a less destructive policy would be adopted 
than that which had signalized the reign of the 
*• Hero of New-Orleans." For the last eight years 
the country had beien governed by Executive edicts. 
Congress had always been disposed to do right, but. 
it had been thwarted by a domineering and UBttrpin§^. 
EUecutive. The will of the People, egnstitatioiMlljR 
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arowedi had been constantly defeated by the impe- 
rious and impetuous objections of one fallible and 
passionate old roan. 

Congress passed Mr. Clay's Land Bill ; but the 
Exrcutive destroyed it. i 

Congress said that the Deposits were safe in tho 
Bank of the United States ; the Executive removed 
them. 

Congress refused to issue a Specie Circular; it 
wa« issued by the Executive. I 

Congress rescinded the Specie Circular; and the 
Executive defeated that rescision. 

Now the doctrine of Thomas Jefferson, as adopted 
and always acted upon by Henry Clay, is, that the 

WILL OF THE MAJORITY, HONESTLY, EXPRESSED, 

SHALL GIVE LAW. But Congrcss had no influence 
in the Government during the pernicious ascenden- 
cy of Jacksonism. It came together to pass appro- 
priation bills, and register the decrees of the Chief 
Magistrate. The noble majority in the Senate, for a 
while, prevented much mischief, but they could 
originate and prosecute no settled policy, in conse- 
quence of the Administration majority in the other 
branch. We livtd literally under Executive Legis- 
lation. Where the President could not veto, he 
could do some act of violence, and compel Congress 
either to leave the country without law or to aidapt 
its legislation to the existing exigencies. Thus he 
eould not prevail on Congress to remove the De- 
posits — but when they were removed, to *♦ furnish 
an instrument of power to himself and of plunder 
to his partisan8"---Congre88 was compelled either 
to leave them without law, or to pass laws for the 
regulation of new depositions. 

The hopes that had been entertained of a reform 
nnder Mr. Van Buren proved fallacious ; but his at- 
tempt to march in the " seven-leagued boots" of his 
predecessor speedily resulted in a ridiculous fail- 
ure. He was tripped up at the very start. 

The disastrous condition in which the country 
was left by the "hero of New-Orleans," whose 
** humble efforts" to improve the Currency had re- 
sulted in the universal prostration of business, and a 
suspension of specie payments, called upon his 
successor in the Presidential chair for some im- 
mediate measure of relief. On the 15tli of May, 
1837,^ Mr. Van Buren issued his Proclamation 
ordering an extraordinary session of Congress, to 
commence the first Monday in September. In 
accordance with that Proclamation, both Houses 
of Congress met at the Capitol on the day appoint- 
ed ; and the Message recommending the Sub-Trea- 
sury System for the deposit, transfer and disburse- 
ment of the Public Revenue, was transmitted by the 
President. The consequence was an instantaneous 
loss of his majority in the House of Representatives. 

In the election of Speaker, at the commencement 
of the Extra Session, 224 members voted, making 
113 necessary to a choice. Mr. Polk received 116 
votes, and was elected. Then came the Sub-Trea- 
sury Message , and the vote on the election of Prin- 
ter indicated a sudden disaffection in the ranks, and 
a general breaking up of the Administration party. 
On the twelfth and final balloting, Thomas Allen, 
the Editor of the Madisonian, was elected over the 
Van Buren candidates, Blair and Rives. A deci- 
ded majority of the House had been elected as friends 
of Mr* Von Buren ; but 8o alarming seemed his 



Sub-Treasury plan, which wsk in other words, a 
scheme for placing the Public Purse under thecnn- 
trol of the President, that he was defeated in tht 
very first party vote after the election of Speaker. 

The leading topic of the sespion was of course the 
new Sub-Treasury project; and it was discnssed in 
the Senate with great abilhy on both sides. By thi« 
bill, the Treasury of the United States the Trea- 
surers of the Mint and its Branches, Collectors, Re- 
ceivers, Postmasters, and other office-holders, were 
commissioned to receive in specie and keep, subject 
to the draft of the proper Department, all public 
moneys coming into their hands, irstead of deposit- 
ing them, as heretofore, in Banks. Among the 
earliest and most prominent advocates of this mea- 
sure was Mr. Calhoun, who suddenly found himself 
one of the leaders of a party, which for the last five 
or six years he had been denouncing as the most 
corrupt that had ever cursed a country. 

The bill was taken up in the Senate the 20th Sep- 
tember; and on the 25th, Mr. Clay spoke in opposi- 
tion to this audacious and Anti-Republican scheme. 
In this admirable speech he went at length into an 
examination of the causes that had led to the exist- 
ing disastrous state of public affairs. To the finan- 
cial experiments of General Jackson, he traced back 
unerringly the consequent inflation of the currency^ 
the wild speculations, which had risen to .their height 
when they began to be checked by the preparations 
of the Local Banks, necessary to meet the Deposit 
Law of June, 1836 — the final suspension of specie 
payments — and all the disorders in the Currency, 
Commerce and general business of the country, that 
ensued. He then gave his objections Xq the scheme 
before the Senate. It proposed one Currency for the 
Government and another for the people. As well 
might it be attempted to make the Government 
breathe a different air, be lit and warmed by a di^ 
ferent sun from the People ! A hard-money Govern- 
ment and a paper-money People! A Government^ 
an oflicial corps— the servants of the People— glit- 
tering in gold, and th^ People themselves, their mas- 
ters, buried in ruin, and surrounded by rags ! By 
the proposed substitution of an exclusive metallic 
Currency for the mixed medium, all property would 
be reduced in value to one-third of its present nom- 
inal amotint; and every debtor would in effect have 
to pay three times as much as he had contracted 
for. Then there was the insecurity of the system— 
the liability to favoritism in the fiscal negotiations— 
the fearful increase of Executive patronage — the ab- 
solute and complete union of the Purse and the 
Sword in the hands of the President ! All these ob< 
jections were most powerfully elucidated and en- 
forced by Mr. Clay. 

He then proceeded to declare what he believed to 
be the only efficient measure for restoring a sound 
and uniform Currency, which was a United Statea 
Bank, established under such restrictions, as the 
lights of recent experience might suggest. " But,." 
said Mr. Clay, " if a National Bank be established, 

* its stability and its utility will depend upon the 
» general conviction which is felt of its necessity. 

* And vntil tueh a conviction is deeply impretsed 
^ upon the People^ and clearly manifetted by Ihem^ 
*■ it wotildj in my judgment, he unwise even to pro- 
^ pose a Bank." 

On the 4th of October the Sub-Treatoiy Bill, tf 
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ter undergoing various amendments, was read a 
lUrd time and parsed by the Senate by a vote of 25 
tt> SO. It was ukeu up in the House on the 10th of 
October, and, on ihe lithf laid on, the table by a 
voteofl20tol07. 

The defeat of this measure in the teeth of t>ie 
Executive recommendation, in spite of Executive 
blandishment and terrors — the triumph of the ma* 
)ority without doors over the majority within, 
and of both over patronage and power — revived the 
dying hopes of the patriot and infused new life into 
oar Constitution. The sceptre of misrule had crum- 
bled. The dynasty, which for nearly nine years 
had misruled the country, received on that occasion 
its immedicable wound. 

A resolution reported by Mr. Wright from the 
Con»mittee on Finance, in relation to the petitions 
for a National Bank, was called up in the Senate 
the 26th of September. The resolution declared 
that the prayer of the memorialists ought not to be 
granted. In his remarks npon this subject, Mr. Clay 
alluded to the case in whieh Mr. Randolph moved 
in the House of Representatives a similar negative 
resolution — " That it is inexpedient to declare war 
against Great Britain." Mr. Clay said, that if Mr. 
W. persisted in his resolution, be should move to 
strike out all after the word Retolved^ and substi* 
tute : <* that it will be expedient to establish a Bank 
of the United States whenever it shall be manifest 
that a clear majority of ihe People of the United 
States desire such an Institution." The motion 
was subsequently made and lost ; and Mr. Wright's 
resolution was adopted. The party then in povver 
teem to have had but little reverence for the wishes 
of a " clear majority of the people of the United 
States." 

The Extra Session lasted six weeks — Congress 
adjourning on the morning of the 16th of October. 
The measure, on which the hopes and fate of the 
Administration were staked, had been defeated. 

The Sub-Treasury project came again before the 
Twenty-Fifth Congress, at their Second Session. 
The 19ih of February, 1838, Mr. Clay once more 
addressed the Senate in opposition, to the measure. 
This Speech is one of the longest and ablest ever 
delivered by him. At the commencement he stated 
certain propositions, which he would proceed to 
demonstrate. He contended— 

Ipt. That it was the deliberate purpose and fixed 
design of the late Administration to establish a Gov- 
ernment — a Treasury Bank— to be administered and 
controlled by the Executive Department. 

2d. That, with that view, andi to that end, it was 
its aim and intention to overthrow the whole Bank- 
ing System, as existing in the United States when 
the Administration came into power, be^innin^ with 
the Bank of the United States, and endmg with the 
State Banks. 

3d. That the attack was first confined, from con- 
siderations of policy, to the Bank of the United 
. States; but that, after its overthrow was sccom- 
plinhed, it was then directed, and had since been 
continued, against the State Banks. 

4ih. That the present Administration, bv its ac- 
knowledgements, emanating from the highest and 
most authentic source, had succeeded to the princi- 
ples, plans and policy of the preceding Adminis- 
tration, and stood solemnly pledged to complete 
and perfect them. And, 

5tn. That the bill under consi'leration was intended 
to execute the pledge, by estatdishing, upon the ruina 



of the late Bank of the United States, and the State 
Banks, a Government Bank, to be managed and con- 
trolled by the Treasury Department, acting under 
the commands of the President of the United Sutes. 

The manner in which Mr. Clay proceeded to sus- 
tain these charges against the Administration was 
extremely impresMve. That he made out his case 
satisfactorily to the People, subsequent events fully 
demonstrated. 

Mr. Clay appears to have address<*d the Senate 
on every question of moment that claimed its atten- 
tion during the Session of 1837-8 ; on the reception 
of petitions for the Abolition of Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia— the bill to restrain the issuing of 
small notes in the District— the disturbances on the 
Northern frontier, and the attack on the Caroline, an 
act which he denounced in the most unmeasured 
terms — ike bill to grant preemption rights to set- 
tlers on the Public Lands — the bill to establish the 
Oregon Territory — in favor of the bill to prohibit 
the giving, or accepting a diallenge to fight a duel 
in the District of Columbia — against the bill pro- 
viding for the graduation and reduction of the price 
of the Public Lands— and on many other subjects 
of hardly inferior interest. 

A Joint Resolution, offered by him on the 30th of 
April, providing for the reception of the notes of 
sound Banks in the collection of the Revenue, was 
adopted by the Senate, with some anriendments, the 
29th of May. It was in effect a repeal of the Spe- 
cie Circular. 

In the course of the Session Mr. Clay took occa- 
sion, in presenting a petition for the establishment 
of a United States Bank, to make known his own 
views in regard to such an institution. Some of the 
conditions and restrictions, under which it seemed 
to him suitable to establish such a Bank, were 
briefly given in the following sketch : 

1. The capital not to be extravagantly large, but, 
at the same lime, amply sufficient to enable it to per- 
form the needful financial duties for the Govern- 
ment; to supply a general currency of uniform 
value throughout the Union; and to facilitate, as 
nigh as practicable, the equalization of Domestic 
Exchange. He supposed that about fifty millions 
would answer all those purposes. The Stock might 
be divided between the General Government, the 
States, according to their federal population, and 
individual subscribers ; the portion assigned to the 
latter to be distributed at auction or by private sub- 
scription. 

2. The Corporation to receive such an organiza- 
tion as to blend, in fair proportions, public and pri- 
vate control, and combining public and private in- 
terests; and, in order to exclude the possibili- 
ty of the exercise of any forei^ influence, non- 
resident foreigners to be prohibited not only from 
any share in tne administration of the Corporation, 
but from holding, directly or indirectly, any portion 
of its stock. Tlie Bank would thus be in its origin, 
and continue throughout its whole existence, a gen- 
uine American Institution. 

3. An adequate portion of the capital to be set 
apart in productive stocks, and placed in permanent 
security, beyond the reach of the corporation (with 
the exception of the accruing profits on those stocks) 
sufficient to pay promptly, m any contingency, the 
amount of all such paper, under whatever form, 
that the Bank shall put forth as a part of the gen- 
eral circulation. The hill or note holders, in other 
words, the mass of the community, ought to be pro- 
tected against the possibility of the failure or the 
suspension of the Bank. The supply of the circu- 
lating mediutaoC c camuVii Sa^ ^sax ^MS(&iaB| ^ n^ 
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Bonk, the property or the exercise of which may be 
nost controverted. The dealings with a Bank of 
those who obtain discounts, or make deposits, are 
▼oluntarj and mutually adTanta^eous ; and they are 
comparativply few in number. But the reception of 
what is issued and used as a part of the circulating 
medium of the country, is scarcely a voluntary act; 
and thousands take it who have no other concern 
whatever with the Bank. The numy ought to be 
guarded and pecured by the care of the legislative 
authority; the vigilance of ikB few will secure 
themselves against loss. 

4. Perfect publicity as to the state of the Bank at 
all times, including, besides the usual heads oi* in- 
formation, the names of every debtor to the Bank, 
whether as drawer, cndor8<>r or surety, periodically 
exhibited, and open to public inspection; or, if that 
should be found inconvenient, the right to be se- 
cured to any citizen to ascertain at the Bank the 
nature and extent of the responsibility of any of its 
customers. There is no necessity to to throw any 
▼eil of secresy around the ordinary transactions of a 
Bank. Publicity will increase responsibility, re- 
press favoritism, insure the negotiation of good pa- 
per, and, when individual insolvency unfortunately 
occurs, wilt deprive the Bank of undue advantage's 
now enjoyed by Banks practically in the distribtt- 
tion of the effects of the insolvent. 

5. A limitation of the dividends so as not to au- 
thorize more than — per cent to be struck. This 
will check undue expansions in the medium, and re- 
strain improper extension of business in the admin- 
istration of the Bank. 

6. A prospective reduction in the rate of interest, 
•o as to restrict the Bank to six per cent simply, or, 
if practicable, to only five per cent. The reauction 
may be effected by iurbearing to exact any bonus, or, 
when the profits are likely to exceed the prescribed 
limit of the dividends, by requiring the rates of inter- 
est shall be so lowered as that they shall not pass 
that limit. 

7. A restriction upon the premium demanded upon 
post notes and checks used for remittances, eo that 
the maximum should not be more than, say one and 
a half per cent between any two of the remotest 
I>oinis in the Union. Although it may not be prac- 
ticable to regulate Foreign Exchange, depending as 
It does upon commercial causes not within the con- 
trol of any one government, it is otherwise with re- 
gard to Demestic Exchange. 

8. Every practicable provision against the exercise 
of improper influence, on the part of the Executive, 
upon the Bank, and, on the part of the Bank, upon 
the elections of the country. The people entertain 
a just jealousy a^gainst the danger of any interfer- 
ence of a Bank « ith the elections of a country, and 
every precaution ought to be taken strictly to guard 
againRt it. 

This was a brief outline of such a Bank as Mr. 
Clay thought would, if established, conduce greatly 
to the prosperity of the country. Its wise and prov- 
ident restrictions would seem to preclude all those 
popular objections which generally i^ply to banks. 
With regard to the constitutionality of a National 
Bank, Mr. Clay said, that forty years of acquiescence 
by the people — the maintenance of the power by 
Washington, the Father of his Country ; by Madison, 
the Father of the Constitution ; and by Marshall, the 
Father of the Judiciary, ought to be precedents suf- 
ficient in its favor. 

The Abolition question was agitated in the Senate 
Coring the last Session of the 25th Congress. Mr. 
Clay had been urged by many of his friends to re- 
frain from speaking on the subject. It was repre- 
sented to him as impolitic, superfluous, and likely 
St> interfere with his Presidential prospects. Such 
^uwvmmat.camid bare no iraigiit with him. 



His whole course upon this perilous question has 
been that of the honest, upright, practical and con- 
sistent statesman, the true philanthropist, the sa- 
gacious and devoted patriot. When Mr. Calhoun 
introduced, in the Session of 1835-6, his bill to give 
Postmasters and their Deputies a power of inspec- 
tion and etpionaf^e over the Mails — the bill which 
was passed to its third reading by the casting vote 
of Martin Van Buren — it met with the prompt and 
decided condemnation of Mr. Clay. No man has 
more vigilantly watched the sacred Right of Peti* 
tion than Air. Clay. He has condemned on all oc- 
casions the refusal of the Senate to receive petitions. 
His speech of February, 1839, yields to the Aboli- 
tionists all that they have a right to demand, and is 
at the same time so liberal in its doctrines as to dis- 
arm the ultraism of Southern hostility. Mr. Cal- 
houn himself was compelled to admit his acquies- 
cence in the soundness of its doctrines and the secu- 
rity which their adoption would promise to the Ub- 
ion. The enemies of Mr. Clay denounced this move- 
ment on the Abolition question as an effort to achieve 
popularity. They reasoned from the inevitable re- 
sult, to an unworthy inducement. To impute un- 
worthy motives to Mr. Clay because of sucn a result 
was to impeach the purity of all public action, and 
to confine the statesman, who would preserve his po- 
litical reputation, to the advocacy of unwise and un- 
popular measures. Popularity did follow the pro- 
mulgation of such sentiments as are contained in 
the speech of Mr. Clay — the popularity which all 
good men desire— the popularity of whic|i all great 
men may be prond — ^the popularity based upon grat- 
itude for distinguished service, admiration for com- 
manding eloquence, and the eternal sympathies of 
the PEOPLE with the patriot. 

In the summer of 1839, Mr. Clay visited Buffalo, 
and passing into Canada, made an excursion to 
Montreal and Quebec. Returning, he visited the 
city of New- York. He had the previous summer 
been invited, at an enthusiastic meeting of his friends 
at Masonic Hall, to visit the city, but had then been 
unable to comply with their invitation. His recep- 
tion at the period to which we now refer, was one of 
the most brilliant ever extended to a public man. 
Early in the afternoon he was landed at the foot of 
Hammond-street, Gfeetawich, from the steamboat 
James Madis&Ut attended by a large number of cit- 
izens. An immense multitude was assembled to 
greet his arrival, and, as he stepped on the wharf, 
the air was rent with acclamations from a myriad of 
voicea. The day was most propitious. At Green- 
wich, a procession was formed headed by marshals, 
after whom came a numerous cavalcade. A band of 
music preceded the open barouche of Mr. Clay, and 
avast concourse of citizens followed in carriages. 
Everything in the city, in the shape of a four-wheeled 
vehicle was in attendance, and tens of thousands of 
citizens followed on foot. When the head of the 
procession reached the Astor House, the rear had 
not yet formed in line. Through the whole extent 
from the point of landing, through Hudson- street, 
up Fourteenth-street to Union Place, and down 
Broadway to the Park, a distance of nearly three 
miles, it was at one and the same time a dense mo- 
ving mass of horsemen, carriages, carmen and cit- 
izens. Every window on either side of the way was 
ooeiipied) aad acclamationa from every houBo, aad 
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die waving of handkerchiefs, and cordial salutations, 
greeted the illustrious Statesman as he passed. At 
Constitution Hall, at Masonic Hall, and at every 
place of publjp resort and amusement, flags were 
displayed, and hands of music were stationed to hail 
hi? approach. 

As he reached the Park, the tens of thousands 
who thronged the grounds, the windows and roofs 
of the surrounding edifices, the adjacent streets, and 
the large open space at the junction of Chatham- 
street and Broadway, thundered out the mighty wel- 
cutiie of a grateful people to the gallant, generous, 
wurm-hearted and noble-minded citizen, whose life 
had been devoted to their service. 

IMie reception was purely a civic one. It was not 
a got-up, official pageant, where the populace exhl 
bit their gratlHide by an invitation of the Common 
Council, and display a certain amount of enihusl 
asm duly provided for by the resolves and ordinan- 
ces of the Corporation. It was the voluntary, un- 
bought, nnbidden movement of the People, to greet 
the, arrival among them of one, who had ever been 
eu inently the Man of the Pecplk. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

n»e Harrnburg Convention— Mr. Clay the 
—Presidential Contests of 1824 nnd 1833-] 
vmtion—Meuns employed to thwart the Nominntion ol Mr. 
Cl*ir— Organization of the Convention— Nominntion of Gene- 
ral Hnrrison— Acquiescence of the Kentucky Delefration- Mr. 
CI ijH Letter-Remark* of Gov. Barbour, Mr. Leiffh, Mr. Liv- 
ingst»n— John Tyler Nominated for the Vice Praudetiov-' 
Grounds of the Nomination. 

As the period of another Presidential Election 
drew near, that vast portion of the Democracy of the 
laud, opposed to the administration of Mr. Van Bn- 
ten, began to turn their eyes towards the most able, 
renowoed and consistent of their leaders, Henry 
Clay, as a fitting candidate for the Chief Magistracy 
of (he United States. The Champion of the People, 
their intere()t8 and their honor, during the LASt War 
— the Preserver of the Union on two momentous oc- 
casions, when it was threatened with Dissolution 
oud Civil War— the Founder and vigilant Protector 
of the American System— the Friend of Internal Im- 
provements — the intelligent Advocate of a Sound, 
Uniform, Republican Currency, and of a Judicious 
Tariff— the experienced Statesman, who, at Ghent, 
and in the Department of State, had displayed the 
highest order of talents in the service of his country 
— the active Foe of Executive Usurpation — the chiv- 
alrous Defender of the Constitution and the Laws, 
who, in his public career, had ever manifested his 
obedience to the principle that the WILL OF THE 
PEOPLEl, faithfully expressed, should give Law — 
the Vindicator of Human Liberty throughout the 
World — WHO eould present claims so numerous, 
so powerful, so overwhelming, upon the gratitude, 
confidence and suffrages of the People of the United 
States 7 

The fact of his having been in two instances an 
unsuccessful candidate for the Presidency, was the 
only objection worthy of notice, which was brought 
forward by those who, while they professsd to admit 
his claims, and to accord with him in his political 
creed, were doubtful of the expedienef of his nomi- 
natioa. But what were tlie ficts in regard to thosf> 
Cwo instances 7 In the elt^ctiim of 18*24, he fniied in 



being elected by the Primary Colleges, in company 
with John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, and 
William H. Crawford. So that the argument in this 
case would have been as valid against any one of 
these candidates as it can be against Mr. Clay. He 
was excluded from being one of the three highest 
candidates, who were returned to the House on this 
occasion, by being unfairly deprived of Electoral 
Voten in New- York and Louisiana, It was, more- 
over, well known that, if the Election were carried 
to the House, Mr. Clay would, as the natural result 
of his great popularity, be elected. I'he friends of 
all the other candidates, consequently, had a united 
interest in excluding him. 

With regard to the contest of 1832, the reSlecUon 
of Gen. Jackson at that time could not be construed 
into an indication of popular feeling towards Mr. 
Clay. The «Hero of New-Orleans" had, during 
his first term, just entered upon his novel experi- 
ments in the Currency ; and a great part of the People 
were disposed to give them a fair trial, and afford 
him an opportunity to carry out the policy he had 
commenced. The patronage of the Executive was 
directed, to an extent wholly unparalleled, towards 
the continuance of the sceptre in his hands. Nulli- 
fication had begun to show its menacing iace, and 
there were many, even among tho8«^ who were hos- 
tile to the general policy of the Administration, and 
friendly to Mr. Clay, who yet unwisely thought that 
strenuous measures towards South Carolina would 
be required, and that the Union would be safest un- 
der the direction of a Military Chief Magistrate. 

, In addition to these circumstances, the party op- 
posed to Gt>n. Jackson was distracted by Anti-Ma- 
sonry, which presented an excellent and popular 
candidate for President in William Wirt. 

Thete two elections are €Ul in which Mr, Clap 
has been a candidate for the Presidency, and in nei- 
ther did he have a fair field. He has been nearly 
twenty times a candidate for tho suffrages of the 
People, and only on these two occasions defeattrd. 
Mr. Van Buren, with a clear field and the whole pa- 
tronage of the Government in his own hands, failed 
in the election of 1840. 

How ridiculous, then, to assert that the Presiden- 
tial contesu of 1824 and 1832 afford any test of Mr. ' 
Clay*8 present strength with the People of the Uni- 
ted Suites ! Let it be borne in mind, moreover, that 
since the period of his last candidacy he has render^ 
ed the most memorable services to the country ; and 
that he comes before the people endued with many 
new claims upon their ftratitude and support 

The Democratic Whig Convention for the nomi- 
nation of a Presidential Candidate, met at Harris- 
burgh, on the 4th of December, 1839. That they 
represented a constituency, two-thirds of which 
were in favor of the nomination of Henry Clay, we 
cannot entertain a doubt. But soon after the as- 
sembling of the Convention, intrigues were set on 
foot hy an adroit few for the selection of some other 
candidate. It was contended by these men that 
Mr. Clay was deficient in popular strength; and 
they would soothingly add, that he was too good 
and great a man ever to be made President. 

One word in regard to this argument, which we 
oAen hear from the lips of persons professing an at- 
tachment to Democratic principles. It is a grose 
libel on the intelligence of the people, and is found. 
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ed in a supercilious distrust of their competency to 
self-govemment. Communities may be deluded, 
and Republics, through error, be ungrateful /or 
a time, but so surely as truth prevails, as prevail it 
inust, will they make amends for their injustice. 
The sentiment of generosity is strong in the breast 
of a people; and it is never stifled except through 
misconception or ignorance. 

The most successful means employed at Harris^ 
burgh to defeat the nomination of Mr. Clay was to 
praise him and decry his proi^pects. Some dozen 
or more individuals residing chiefly in difierent parts 
of the State of New-York, but embracing persons 
in other States, would write letters to one another, 
professing to give calculations based upon unerring 
statistlcf*. The intriguers were thus severally sup- 
plied with a bundle of letters full of extravagant 
oulogiums upon Mr. Clay, and of lamentations that 
to great and good a man, and one who had render- 
ed such signal services, could not be elected. These 
letters were pulled out and exhibited from time to 
time, as was best calculated to advance the end in 
view, their exhibition being generally preceded by 
the observation : ** You know that Mr. Such-a-one, 
' the writer of this letter, is a devoted friend of Mr. 

* Clay ; but only read what he thinks and says of hia 

• Presidential prospects." 

Attempt? were also made to convey an exagger^ 
ated impression of the superiority of Gen. Scott's 
strength over that of Mr. Clay in New- York — a supe- 
ioriiy which never existed. Men who had been sent to 
&e Convention, by constituents entertaining an en- 
thusiastic preference for Mr. Cla}', became suddenly 
doubtful as to his strength, and commenced manufac- 
turing public opinion for the advancement of iheirown 
selfish ends. These mnnccuverers were few in num. 
ber, but in a body like that at Harrisburgh, where a 
conciliatory and compromi<)ing spirit prevailed, they 
were enabled to exert an all-important influence. 
The intriguers soon succeeded in detaching many 
of the honest and sincere friends of Mr. Clay from 
his support, alarming them by their fabricated pub- 
lic opinion and appealing to their patriotism and their 
attachment to principles rather than men. 

Hardly a doubt seemed to be entertained, on the 
first meeting of the Convention, that Mr. Clay would 
be nominated. There were not two opinions ex- 
pressed on the point, that he ought to lie President 
of the United States. The question was one solely 
o£ probability of election ; and this was a question 
partly of mere opinion and partly of testimony. 
Such a state of things presented a rare opportunity 
for intrigue and deception ; and a few — a very few — 
could, it is obvious, by a resort to unprincipled arts 
and strained representations, and by busy, under- 
hand Intrigues, mislead the majority and defeat their 
will. Unhappily for the country, such a few were 
found ; and receiving coadjutors, as they soon did, 
in some honest but duped friends of Mr. Clay, their 
influence was greatly augmented, and even those 
who had had t>*e fullest faith in the strength of their 
favorite candidate began to question whether expe- 
diency would not require anothci* choice. 

In stating these well-known facts, it is far from 
our intention to intimate that there were not some 
gentlemen in the Convention who honestly believed 
diat it would be injudicious to nominate Mr. Clay 
at that time. Unquestionably there were sncli : 



and they may now be found among the warmest 
and most single-hearted of his supporters. But wc 
must, nevertheless, adhere to the conviction that the 
will of the People was not faithfully spoken by that 
Convention ; and that the defeat of Mr. Clay's nomi- 
nation was brought about by a misapprehension w 
their most earnest wishes and anticipations. 

The Convention was organized on the 5th of De- 
cember by the appointment of Hon. James Barbour 
as President, with thirteen Vice Presidents and (bur 
Secretaries. A Committee was appointed to report 
upon the nomination of a candidate, and, after a scs 
sion of nearly two days, during which the intriguers 
were not idle with their bundles of letters, it reported 
in favor of William Henry Harrison. The friends 
of Mr. Clay — those who had adhered to him to the 
last — disappointed as they were m this unlooked-for 
result, were too well aware of the generous senti- 
ments of their candidate, not to acquiesce in it cheer' 
fully and with a good grace. At the meeting of the 
Convention, on the 9th of December, Mr. Banks of 
Kentucky was the first to rise and announce the 
hearty concurrence of the Delegation from that 
State in the nomination indicated by th& informal 
ballot announced by the Committee. Mr. Preston, 
from the same State, followed in the sume strain, 
and asked that a letter from Mr. Clay, which had 
fur several days been in possession of a Delegate, 
but which had not been shown, lest it should seem 
intended to be used to excite sympathy for Mr. Clay, 
should now be read. Permission being unanimously 
given, the letter was read by General Leslie Combs 
of Kentucky. 

In this letter Mr. Clay sayg : " With a just and 

* proper sense of the high honor of being voluntarily 

* called to the office of President of the United States 

* by a great, free and enlightened people, and pro* 

* foundly grateful to those of my fellow-citizens who 
*■ are desiroud to seo me placed in that exalted and 

* responsible station, I must nevertheless say in en- 

* tire truth and sincerity, that if the deliberations of 

* the Convention shall lead them to the choice of an- 

* other as the candidate of the opposition, /zr/rotR 
*^ feting any discontent^ the nomination will have 

* my best wishes and receive my cordial support." 
He then calls upon his friends from Kentucky, dis- 
carding all attachments or partiality for himself, and 
guided solely by the motive of rescuing our country 
from the dangers which environed it, to heartily unite 
in the selection of that citizen, although it should not 
be Henry Clay, who might appear the most likely by 
his election to bring about a salutary change in the 
Administration. 

The reading of this letter excited great emotion in 
the Convention. It was the saying of a patriot of 
antiquity, that he would rather have it asked by pos- 
terity why a monument was not erected to him than 
why it was. A similar spirit would seem to actuate 
Mr. Clay ; for never has he been known to manifest 
any personal disappointment at the failure or betrayal 
of his Presidential prospects. 

Gov. Barbour, of Virginia, after expressing his 
concurrence in the will of the Convention, said he 
had known Mr. Clay for thirty years, and had been 
intimately associated with him in public and private 
life, and that a more devoted Patriot or purer States- 
man never breathed. In the course of that thirty 
vears he had never heard him utter one sentimeal 
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mworthy this character. There was no place va his 
heart for one petty or selfish emotion. 

Benjamin Watkins Leigh anticipated the concur- 
rence of Virginia in the nomination. He had felt it 
his duty to support his more intimate and endeared 
friend, Henry Clay^ but he acknowledged the worth 
of Gen. Harrison. He had supported the former to 
the last from the firmest conviction that no other man 
was so fitted to the crisis— so transcendanily quali- 
fied for the highest office in the gift of the American 
people as Henry Clay. He never thought that Mr. 
Clay nei^ded the office, but that the country needed 
him. That office could confer no dignity or honor 
on Henry Clay. The meatture of his fame was full ; 
and whenever the tomb should close over him it would 
cover the loftiest intellect and the noblest heart that 
this age had produced or known. 

The venerable Peter R. Livingston, of New- York, 
an able and ardent supporter of Mr. Clay, said in 
regard to him — " I envy Kentucky, for when he dies, 
the will have his ashes ! " 

A candidate for the Vice-Presidency remained to 
be nominated by the Convention. He was tbund in 
the person of John Tyler, of Virginia. By what un- 
fortunate chance this selection was made, it is unne- 
cessary now to inquire. It must be said in exculpa- 
tion of those, however, who acquiesced in it, that 
there was no good reason for doubting Mr. T% ler's 
poliiical fidelity and attachment to Whig principles. 
On all the great questions of public policy he was 
considered as pledged to the support of those meas- 
ures for which the Whig party had been battling du- 
ring the last tf n years. On the subject of the Public 
Lands he had, as a Member of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture, in 1839, declared himself, both in a Report and 
a Speech, an advocate of the measure of Distribu- 
tion. In a speech before the U. S.' Senate, be bad 
condemned, in unequivocal terms, the abuse of the 
Veto power. He went to Harrisburg, as he himself 
has said, in favor of Henry Ciay^he voted for him 
iu his own Delegation up to tiie seventh and last 
ballot— BLudt if his own words are to be believed, ?ic 
was affected even to tears<, when the nomination was 
given by the Convention to another. Surely itcan- 
not be said that he might have been in favor of Mr. 
Clay^B nomination to the Presidency, and yet oppo- 
sed to the most important public measures to which 
that didtinguiahed Statesmen had ever rendered his 
support. 

On the question of a Bank, it was, with reason 
believed that Mr. Tyler's views were similar to those 
maintained by the great Whig Party of the country. 
Whilst a member of the Convention at Hanisburg, 
he had made to Governor Owen, of North Carolina, 
Chairman of the Committee, through whom all no- 
minations must find their w ay to the Convention, 
the following communication :* 

^ That his views on the Bank Question had un- 
dergone an entire change : that he believed the es- 
tablishment of a National Bank to be alike indispen- 
sable as a Fiscal Agent of the Government, and to 
the restoration of tne Currency and Exchhnges of 
the country ; and he thought that all Constitutional 
objections ought to yield to the various Executive, 
Legislative and Judicial decisions of the question." 

In addition to all these circumstances, the simple 

* See the Addren of the Delegates fiom Maryland, in the 
Harrttburg Convention, to their constituents. Hiese facts will 
toibuDd dnQoentlyset forth in that able paper. 



fact of Mr. Tyler's presence io the Convention — of 
his silent approval of all those important measures 
which were regarded as consequent upon the elec- 
tion of a Whig President — was, in the minds of hon- 
orable men, equivalent to a pledge that those meas- 
ures would, in any event, continue to meet his ready 
and earnest support. 

Under the influence of considerations like these, 
the Convention unanimously nominated John Tyler, 
of Virginia, for the Vice Presidency ; and, having 
taken this step, adjourned. 

A deep disappointment was felt throughout the 
Whig ranks at the failure of the Convention to no- 
minate Mr. Clay for the Presidency ; but the mag- 
nanimous sentiments expressed in his letter, read at 
the Convention, soon began to animate his friends ; 
and they manifested their devotion to principles ra- 
ther than to men, by rallying vigorously in support 
of the selected candidates. 

With regard to John Tyler, he was very imper- 
fectly known out of Virginia; and if little could be 
said in his favor, still less could be said to his preju- 
dice. The office of Vice President was generally 
regarded as one of comparatively slight conse- 
quence ; and there seemed to be an utter absence of 
all apprehension of the contingency, by which its 
importance was so fearfully magnified. Future 
Conventions will never forget the lesson which Mr. 
Tyler has given to his countrymen and their pos- 
terity. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

Mr. Clay again In Ccmfress— Passage with Mr. CaDioan— Recon< 
ciliatory Incident— The Bankrupt Bill,&c.— The Sub-Treasury 
again— A Government Bank— Mr. Clay viats his native County 
of Hanover^His Speech— Proposed Reforms— He addresses the 
Harrison Convention at Nashville— Democracy-Boru a Demo- 
cr^— Reminisoence of a Revolutionary Incident 

Mr. Clat*s efforts in the Democratic Whig cause 
appear not to have been less ardent, incessant and 
faithful, during the Congressional Session of 1839- 
40, than at any previous period of his career. The 
just expectations of his friends had been thwarted «u 
Harrisburg; but that circumstance did not seem 
either to affr^ct his spirits, or to damp the ardor of 
his opposition to that policy which he believed inju- 
rious to the best interests of his country. He acqui- 
esced promptly, heartily and nobly in the nomina- 
tion of General Harrison, and did not manifest, on 
any occasion, a lurking feeling of disappointment. 
He took an early occasion in the Senate to re'iterate 
the sentiments expressed in his letter, read at the 
Convention ; and he showed himself prepared to do 
vigorous battle in behalf of the piinciples which he 
and his associates had been struggling, for the last 
twelve years, to maintain. 

In the Senate, on the third of January, 1840, Mr. 
Southard moved the reconsideration of an order of 
reference of Mr. Calhoun's Land Bill to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. The proposition gave rise 
to a passage between Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Clay, in 
which severe language was employed on both ^ides. 
Allusion being made to their respective political ca- 
reers at the time of the Force Bill and the Compro- 
mise Act, Mr. Calhoun said that the gentleman from 
Kentucky was flat on his back at that time, and was 
compelled to the Compromise— and that he (Mr. 
Calbotm) was then hb master. 
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la reply, Mr. Clay, in the ardor of his feelingp, 
Mmarked : — " The gentleman has said that I wos 

* flat on my back — that he was my master on that 

* occasion. He my master! Sir, I would not own 

* him for my slave ! "* 

The principal questions on which he spoke during 
this session were — on the Abolition of Slavery ; on 
the Bankrupt Bill ; the Maine Boundary Line ; Mr. 
Calhoun*B Bill to cede the Public Lands to the 
States in which they lie ; the Navy Appropriation 
Bill ; the Independent Treasury Bill ; on the Branch 
Minis ; the Expenditures of Government; the Cum- 
berland Road; Repeal of the Salt Tax; and the 
Bankrupt Bill. His opinions oh nearly all these 
subjects ate so well known as to render a recapitu- 
lation unnecessary. 

Notwithstandin'g the indications of public hostility, 
and ** in spite of the lamentations" in Congress ** and 
elsewhere," Mr. Van Buren and his friends contin- 
ued to press their odious Sub-Treasury project, now 
newly christened under the name of the " Independ- 
«nt Treasury Bill.*' Against this measure Mr. Clay 
battled with undiminished vigor and seal. On the 
twentieth of January, 1840, he addressed the Senate 
in one of his most spirited speeches, in opposition to 
the bill, which he truly designated as a Government 
Bank in disguise, demonstrating the assertion by 
proofs the most convincing. 

" A Government Bank," said Mr. Clay, " may not 

* suddenly burst upon us, but there it is, embodied 

* in this bill. Let the reelection of the present Chief 

* Biagistrate be secured, and you will soon see the 

* Bank disclosing its genuine character. But, thanks 

* be to God ! there is a day of reckoning at hand.— 
' All the signs of the times clearly indicate its ap- 

* proach. And on the fourth day of March, in the 

* ^ear of our Lord 1841, 1 trust that the long account 

* of the abuses and corruptions of this Administra- 

* tion, in which this measure will be a conspicuous 
•item, will be finally and for ever adjusted." 

He introduced, on this occasion, a bill for the Re- 
peal of the Sub-Treasury System, but it was not 
acted upon until the will of the People was so per- 
emptorily spoken that longer resistance to it, on the 
part of Mr. Van Buren and his friends, was impos- 
sible. 

During the summer of 1840, Mr. Clay visited his 
Dative County of Hanover, and was every where 
hailed with enthusiasm and reverence. At a public 
dinner given to him at Taylorsville, June 27th, 1840, 
be addressed a vast assemblage of his friends in a 
speech, which may be referred to as a text book of 
his political faith. It is probably in the hands of too 
many of our readers to render an abstract of it use- 
ful in this place. Although his opinions on all pub- 
lic questions of importance have been always frankly 



* Mr. Clay » not the man to harbor the hanh ftelings sonie- 
fSmes engendered in animated debate. After his ikrewell speech, 
on resigning his seat in the Senate, as he was about to leave the 
C9tainber, he encountered Mr. Calhoun. T%er had not spoken 
to each other for five yean ; but they now simuhaneously ex- 
Icnded their hands, and cordially greeted each other, while the 
tears sprang to their eyes. They had ahnost spent their lives to- 
g«dier in Congress; and during the War, and at various times 
■ubaequently, had stood shoulder to shoulder, anhnated by the 
same patriotic impulses and aspirations. Time had passed over 
both, and the young men had become old. For a minute or 
more, they could not speak, so overcome were both with emo- 
tfen. At length Mr. Clay said, on parting, "Give my bestre- 
gaids to Mn. Calhoun;" and ther bade each atbPcfaramQ. 



avowed, he defines his position in this speech with 
unusual minuteness and precision. With a view to 
the fundamental character of the Government itself^ 
and especially of the Executive branch, he main- 
tains, that there should be — either by amendments 
of the Constitution, when they were necessary, or 
by remedial legislation, when the object fell within 
the scope of the powers of Congress — 

1st. A provision to render a person ineligible to th« 
office of President of the United States after a se^ 
vice of one term. 

2d. That the Veto power should be more precisely 
defined, and be subjected to further limitations ai^ 
qualifications. 

3d. That the power of dismission from office should 
be restricted, and the exercise of it rendered respon- 
sible. 

4th. That the control over the Treaaunr of tfat 
United States should be confided and confined ex- 
clusively to Congress; and all authority of the Pres* 
ident over it, by means of dismissing the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or other persons having the imme- 
diate charge of it, be rigorously precluded. 

5th. 'I'hnt the appointment of Members of Con- 
gress to any office, or any but a few specific offices, 
during their continuance in office, and for one yeai 
thereafter, be prohibited. 

Mr. Clay was among the most active of those, who 
took part in the campaign of 1840, which terminated 
in the complete triumph of the Whigs. On the 17th 
of August, 1840, he addressed the Harrison Conven- 
tion at Nashville, Tennessee, in an interesting and 
eloquent speech. In allusion to the professions of 
the Van Buren party to be Democratsi^ar exeellenee, 
be very happily said — " Of all their usurpations, I 
know of none more absurd than the usurpation of 
this name.'' 

** I WAS BURN A Democrat," said he, subsequent- 
ly in a speech delivered in Indiana— " rocked ii 
the cradle of the Revolution— and at the darkest 
period^ of that ever memorable struggle for Free- 
dom. I recollect, in 1781 or '82, a visit made by 
Tarleton's troops to the house of my mother, and 
of their running their sworde into the new-made 
gravee of my father and grand-father, thinking they 
contained hidden treasures. Though then not more 
than four or five years of age, the circumstance of 
that visit is vividly remembered, and it will be to 
the last moment of my life. I was bom a Demo- 
crat^was raised and nurtured a Republican — and 
shall die a Republican, in the faith and principles 
of my fiithers." 

CHAPTER XIX 

Etoctkni of General Harrison— He risits Mr. Ckiy— Second Ses- 
sion of the Twenty-Sixth Congress— InaucuratioD and dean 
of General Harrison— The Extra Session— Mr. Clay's Laboi»- 
John T>let*8 Veto of the Bank PiII— Mr. Clay*s eloqoeot 
Speech in Reply to Mr. Rives— The Van IBoren mea in Coi>* 



rress call to congratulate John Tyler on his Veto— Mr. Clay's 
fenciful desrriptran of the Scene— Events sacceedhig On 
Veto-More Vetoe»-The Tariff —Mr. Clay lesicns hit seat in 
the Senate— Impressive FareweU. 

The election of General Harrison to the Prpsi- 
dency in the autumn of 1840, by an immense ma- 
jority, was hailed by the Whigs as the triumphast 
consummation of their long and arduous tweliw 
years' struggle against the disorganizing principles 
and measures which had prevailed during the ascen- 
dency of Jackson and Van Buren. A majority of 
the People had at length passed their solemn vai^ 
diet against ^aose meisures, and in frror of the lagit* 
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lation (or which Mr. Clay and the Whigs in Con- 
gress had been so unanimously contending. Be- 
fore commencing his journey to the Seat of Govern- 
ment, General Harrison visited Mr. Clay, and per- 
eonaliy tendered him any office in the Presidents 
gift. Mr. Clay respectfully declined all invitations 
of this kind, and announced his intention of retiring 
from the Senate as soon as the objects for which he 
and his friends had been laboring so strenuously, 
were placed in a train of accomplishment. 

Th« Session of Congress preceding the new Presi- 
dent's installation found Mr. Clay at his post, atili 
prompt and active in the service of his country. On 
the Land Bill — the Repeal of the Sub-Treasury — the 
Bill to establish a Uniform System of Bankruptcy — 
the Treasury Note Bill — the Preemption and Dis- 
tribution project — and other important questions, on 
which his views are familiar to our readers, he ad- 
dressed the Senate with his accustomed eloquence 
and energy. In his Speech of the 28th of January, 
1841, on the Land Bill, be entered into an able vin- 
dication of Whig principles and measures as con- 
trasted with those of the expiring Administration. 
There being siill a Van Burcn majority, Mr. Clay's 
Resolutions, repealing the Sub-Treasury, after 
aflbrding occasion for some eloquent debates, were 
kid on the table the 19th of February. Some 
remarks being made in the Senate by Mr. Cuthbert, 
toward the close of the Session, of a character 
prejudicial to Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay eloquently 
vindicated that distinguished Senator, and bore tes- 
timony to his exalted merits. 

The Second Session of the Twenty-Sixth Con- 
gress terminated on the night of the 3d of March — 
the Van Buren men having refused to pass a Bank- 
rupt Bill and other important ipeasures. The day 
after the adjournment, General Harrison was inaugu- 
rated President of the United States; and, on the IStb 
of March, he issued his Proclamation for an Extra 
Session of Congress, to commence on the last Mon- 
day in May. Before that period arrived, and pre- 
cisely a month after his inauguration, the venerable 
President departed this life ; and, by a provision of 
the (constitution, John Tyler of Virginia, the Vice 
President, was invested with the authority of Presi- 
dent T>f the United States. 

The Extraordinary Session of Congress, convened 
by the Proclamation of the lamented Harrison, took 
place at the appointed time, the last Monday in May, 
1841. Never was there a body of Representatives 
who came together with a more patriotic and honor- 
able desire faithfully to execute the will of their con- 
stituents, the majority of the People of the United 
States, than the Whigs, who composed the Twenty- 
Seventh Congress. Mr. Clay at once took active 
and decided measures for the prompt dispatch of 
the public business. The subjects which he pro- 
posed to the Senate, as proper exclusively to engage 
their deliberations during die Extra Session, were : 

1st. The repeal of the Sub-Treasury Law. 

2d. The incorporation of a Bank adapted to the 
wants of the People and the Govemmeot. 

3d. The provision of an adequate Revenue by the 
imposition of Duties, and including an authority to 
contract a temporary Loan to cover the Public Debt 
created by the last Administration. 

4ih. The prospective Distribution of the proceeds 
of the Public Lands. 

5Ui. The passage of necessary Appropriation Bills. 



6th. Same modification in the Banking System of 
the Disuict of Columbia for the benefit of the Peo- 
ple or the District. 

In the formation of Committees, Mr. Clay was 
placed at the head of that on Finance ; and, on his 
mutioDf a Select Committee on the Currency for the 
consideration of the Bank question was appointed. 
or this Committee he was made Chairman. Early 
ill June he presented his admirable Report of a Plan 
for a. National Bank ; and, after a thorough discus- 
si on^ ^he hill was passed, which, on the I6th of 
AugLiflt, called forth a Veto from President Tyler. 
On ibe 19th of the same month, Mr. Clay addressed 
tliG Senate on the subject of this Veto. His remarks, 
although apparently made ** more in sorrow than in 
aager," are pervaded by the spirit of unanswerable 
truth; and, in his rejoinder ta Mr. Rives, on the 
eame day, he rises to a hight of eloquence never 
surpa5ii»;d on the floor of Congress. In the opinioB 
of many of his hearers, it was one of the most bril* 
liaut Speeches of his whole Senatorial career. On 
this occasion he showed, by irresistible proofs, that 
the question of a Bank was the great issue mads 
before the People at the late Election. ** Wherever 

* I was," said he — " in the great Valley of the 

* Missbsppi— in Kentucky — ^in Tennessee — in Mary- 
"Jttiid— in all the circles in which I moved, every 
*■ where, Bank or No Bank was the great, the lead- 
*■ ing^ the vital question." 

Not Jong after the Veto, as Mr. Clay, with two ot 
three friends, was passing the Treasury Buildings, 
along the road leading to the Pennsylvania Avenue, 
he noticed a procession of gentlemen walking two 
by two, toward the White House. " In the namtt 
of wander, what have we here?" exclaimed Mr. 
Cla y^ while his features lighted up with one of those 
miBchicvous smiles, which are so contagious, seen 
on hia countenance. It was a procession of the 
Van Buren Members of Confess, going person^ 
tdltf to eongratuleUe John Tyler on hi* Veto ! 

Thi! incident was not forgotten by Mr. Clay. The 
fccne was too rich and piquant to pass unnoticed. 
On the 2d of September, a suitable opportunity pre- 
sented itself in the Senate for a commentary on the 
occurrence; and he availed himself of it in a man- 
ner, wPuch entirely overcame the gravity of all par- 
tics present. He gave an imaginary description of 
the Bt^ene at the White House, and the congratu- 
lations lavished upon the President by his new 
frienJs. He pictured to the Senate the honorable 
member from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan) ap- 
pi-nsching the Throne, and contributing his words 
of encouragement and praise to those, which had 
been offered by the rest. The imaginary speeoh, 
whirh he put into the lips of this gentleman on thii ' 
occasion, was bo characteristic, that Mr. Buchanan 
fiubcicquently complained in the Senate, that it had 
been gravely attributed to him by several journals 
AB hnviag been actually delivered, and that he could 
not divest many of his worthy constituents in Penn- 
sytvflf3[a of the idea. 

The figure of Mr. Benton was one of too much 
impoi'tnnce not to be introduced by Mr Clay into 
thiA l^incy sketch. 

** I dfln tell the gentleman from Kentucky, that I 
wflH not at the White House on the occasion to 
whii'M he alludes," said the Missouri Senator intsr- 
rupiib^ him. 
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** Then I will suppose what the gentleman would 
have aaid if he had been present," continued Mr. 
Clay, without sufTering hia imagination to be check- 
ed in its flight. And he then represented the wordy 
and pompous Missourian bowing at the Executive 
iboutool, and tendering his congratulations. 

The space to which we have been restricted, will 
Bot allow us to present even an imperfect sketch of 
the whole scene. We can only refer the reader to 
it as one of the moat felicitous of those legitimate 
presentations of the fudierouMi made to illustrate 
the true J which sometimes occur to enliven the ba]> 
renness of legislative debate. 

The events which succeeded the Veto are too re- 
cent in the minds of the People to render a minute 
enumeration necessary here. They are forcibly 
summed up in Mr. Adams's excellent Report on the 
President's Veto of the Ilevenue Bill. A second 
Bank Bill, shaped to meet the avowed views of the 
President, was prepared, passed, and then vetoed. 
The Cabinet, with the exception of Mr. Webster, 
resigned ; and the great purpose for which the Spe- 
cial Session of Congress had been called was defeat- 
ed b}' the will of one man, who owed his influential 
position to his professed attachment to Whig princi* 
pies, and his declared preference for Mr. Chiy as a 
candidate for the Presidency. 

Mr. Clay was unremitted in his application to the 
public business during the Extra Session. He spoke 
on a great variety of questions, and, being at the 
head of two important Committees, performed a great 
amount of hard work. Although his principal mea- 
sure, lor ttie public relief was defeated by the unlook- 
ed-fur defection of John Tyler, he had the fatisfac- 
tion of aiding in the Repeal of the odious Sub-Trea- 
sury Sv stem— in the passage of the Bankrupt Law 
—and in the final triumph of his favorite measure, 
oAen baffled but still persevered in, the Distribution 
of the Sales of the Public Lands. By the provisions 
of this la^t law. Distribution was to cease whenever 
the average rate of Duties on Imports should exceed 
20 per cent. 

A Revision of the Tarifi*, rendered necessary by 
the expiration of the Compromise Act, was also un- 
dertaken. This was the most important subject 
which engaged the attention of the Twenty-Seventh 
Congress, at its first regular session. To meet the 
exigency of the occasion, a Provisional Bill, sus- 
pending the operation of the Distribution Bill for one 
month, as well in consequence of a lack of funds in 
the Treasury, as of a desire on the part of Congress 
to give more mature consideration to the subject of 
a Tariff, was passed. But it encountered still ano- 
ther and another Veto from the President. 

It has been asserted that Mr. Clay and his friends 
did not desire an adjustment of the TfLrifi* question, 
daring the Session of 1841-2. Nothing could be 
more unfounded than this charge. In spite of dis- 
comfiture and mortification, they persevered in their 
efibrts for the relief of the country, and eventually 
surrendered the Distribution clause to meet the views 
of the President; and the Tariff Bill finally became 
a law, through the patriotic endeavors of the friends 
of Mr. Clay, notwithstanding the attempt of Mr. Ty- 
ler to crush their energies and arouse their opposi- 
tion. 
On the thirt> -first of March, 1842, after one of the 



Mr. Clay resigned his seat in the Senate of the Un»> 
ted States. It having been previously understood 
that he would take occasion, in presenting the cre- 
dentials of his successor, Mr. Crittenden, to make 
some valedictory remarks, the Senate Chamber was^ 
at an early hour, crowded to its utmost capacity, by 
Members of the other House, and by a large assem* 
blage of citizens and ladies. Some of Air. CIay*s 
best friends had looked forward with apprehension 
to this event— wearing the aspect, as it did, of a for- 
mal and appointed leave-taking. They remembered 
that there was but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, and they dreaded lest the truly impress- 
ive chaiacter of the occasion might be marred, or di- 
vested of its dignity, by any farewell words. But 
Mr. Clay had hardly risen to speak before their ap- 
prehensions were lost and forgotten in a deep and 
absorbing interest in the language that flowed calm- 
ly, smoothly and majestically from his lips. He re- 
ferred to the period of his first entrance into the Sen- 
ate, in 1806. He paid a merited compliment to the 
high character of that body, and to the ability of its 
individual Members ; but added that, full of attrac* 
tion as was a seat in that Chamber, to fill the aspi- 
rations of the most ambitious heart, ho had long de- 
termined to forego it, and to seek repose among tlie 
calm pleasures of ** home.*' 

It had been his purpose, he said, to terminate bis 
connection with the Senate in November, 1840. Had 
President Harrison lived, and the measures devised 
at the Extra Session been fully carried out, be 
would have then resigned his seat. But the hope 
that at the Regular Session the measures left un- 
done might be still perfected, induced him to post- 
pone his determination ; and events, which arose af- 
ter the Extra Session, resulting from the failure of 
those measures which had been proposed at that 
Session, and which appeared to throw on his politi- 
cal friends a temporary show of defeat, confirmed 
him in the resolution to attend the present Session 
also— and, whether in prosperity or adversity, to 
share the fortune of his friends. But he resolved, at 
the same tune, to retire as soon as he could do so 
with propriety and decency. Mr. Clay then con- 
tinued as follows : 

** From 1806, the period of my entry oA this nobis 
theatre, with short intervals, to the present time, I 
have been engaged in the public councils, at home 
and abroad. Of the nature or the value of the ser- 
vices rendered during that long and arduous period 
of my life, it does not become me to speak ; history, 
if she deigns to notice me, or posteritv, if the recol^ > 
lections of my humble actions shall be transmiy 
to posteritv, are the best, the truest, thft 
partial judges. When death has closed tl 
their sentence will be pronounced, and to f 
peal and refer myself. My acts and puhlie 
are a fair subject for the criticism and judi 
my fellow-men; but the private motives b^ 
they have been prompted— they are known 
the great Searcher of the human heart and \ 
self; and I truH I may be pardoned for repea 
declaration made some thirteen years ago, 
whatever errors — and doubtless ihey have 
man\ — may be dipcovered in a review of my pi 
service to the country, I can with unshf<ken ci 
Hence appenl to the Divine Arbiter for the truth 
the declaration, that 1 have been influenced «/ 
no impure purposes, no personal motive — have 
sought no persoiml Bgerandisemenf ; but that in all 
my public acts I have had a sole and single eve. 
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longest Congressional careers known in our aimal8,1 and a warm and devoted heart, directed and dedio** 
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tad to what, in my judgment, I believed to be the 
trae interest of my country." 

Mr. Clay then alluded to the fact, that in common 
with other public men he had not enjoyed an immuni- 
ty from censure and detraction. But be had not been 
VQsustained. And here the allusion to the persecu- 
tions of his assailants led to the mention of Ken- 
tucky, the State of his adoption— noble Kentucky — 
who, when the storm of calumny raged the fiercest, 
and he seemed to be forsaken by all the rest of the 
world, threw her broad and impenetrable shield 
aroand him, and bearing him up aloft in her coura- 
geous arms repelled the poisoned shafts aimed for 
his destruction. As Mr. Clay uttered the name of 
Kentucky, his feelings overpowered him— the strong 
man was bowed with emotion — ^he passed his fin- 
gen before his eyes for a moment— then rallied, and 
proeeeded with his remarks. To the charge of 
Bictatorship, which was so often in the mouths of 
his opponents at that time, Mr. Clay replied tem- 
perately and happily. We can quote but a fragment 
of this portion of his Valedictory Address : 

**That my nature is warm, my temper ardent, my 
disposition, especially in relation to the public ser- 
vice, enthusiastic, I am fully ready to own; and 
those who supposed that I have been assuming the 
Dictatorship, have only mistaken for arrogance or 
assumptioa that fervent ardor and devotion which 
is natuml to my constitution, and which I may have 
displayed with no Utile regard to cold, calculating 
and cautious prudence, in sustaining and zealous- 
ly supponing important National measures of policy 
wbicn I have presented and proposed." 

The truly generous qualities of Mr. Clay's na- 
ture shine forth from every line of the following pas- 
sage: 

" During a long and arduous career of service in 
the public councils of my country, especially dur- 
ing the last eleven years 1 have held a seat m the 
Senate, from the same ardor and enthusiasm of 
character, I have no doubt, in the. heat of debate, 
and in an honest endeavor to maintain my opinions 
against adverse opinions equally honestly enter- 
tained, as to the best course to be adopted for the 
public welfare, I may have often inaclvertently or 
unintentionally, in moments of excited debate, made 
ase of language that has been offensive, and sus- 
ceptible of injurious interpretation toward my brother 
Senatora. If there be any here who retain wound- 
ed feelings of injury or dissatisfaction produced on 
such occasions, I beg to assure them that I now of- 
fer the amplest apolosy foriany departure on my part 
from the established rules of parliamentary deco- 
rum and courtesy. On the other hand, I assure the 
Senators, one and all, without exception and with- 
out reserve, that I retire from this Senate Chamber 
without carrying with me a single feeling of resent- 
ment or dissatisfaction towards the Senate or any of 
its members.*' 

Mr. Clay concluded this memorable address by 
invoking, in a tone which thrilled through every 
heart, the blessings of Heaven upon the whole Sen- 
ate and every member of it. The hushed suspense 
of intense feeling and attention pervaded the crowd- 
ed assemblage as he sat down. For nearly half a 
minute after he bad finished no one spoke — no one 
moved. There was not a dry eye in the Senate 
Chamber. Men of all parties seemed equally over- 
come by the pathos and majesty of that farewell. — 
At length Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, rose and 
remarked, that what bad just taken place was an 
epoch in their legislative history ; and, from the feel- 
ing which was evinced, he plainly saw that there 



was little disposition to attend to business. He 
would therefore move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; but 
even then the whole audience seemed to remain 
spell-bound by the efiect of those parting tones of 
Mr. Clay. For several seconds no one stirred. ** In 
all probability we should have remained there to 
this hour," said an hoaoreble Senator to us recent- 
ly, in describing the scene, ** had not Mr. Clay him- 
self risen, and moved towards the area." And then 
at length, slowly and reluctantly, the assemblage 
dispersed. 

tiihortly after the adjournment, as Mr. Calhoun 
was crossing the Senate Chamber, he and Mr. Clay 
encountered. For five yeara they had been estran- 
ged ; and the only words which had passed between 
them had been those harshly spoken in debate. But 
now, as they thus inadvertently met, the old times 
came over them. They remembered only their po- 
litical companionship of twenty yeara' standing.— 
The intervening difierences, which had chilled their 
hearts towards each other, were forgotten. The tears 
sprang to their eyes. They shook each other cor- 
dially by the hand— interchanged a "God bless 
you!" and parted. We have alluded elsewhere 
briefly to this scene. It was a happy sequel to the 
leading events of the day. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Return to Kentncky— Speech at Lexington— Visits Indiana-^ 
Scene with Mr. Mendenhall— Remarks on Slavery— Penoo- 
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Ok his return to Kentucky, after retiring from 
public life, Mr. Clay was received with all those 
manifestations of enthusiastic affection which it is 
possible for a grateful constituency to exhibit. On 
the 9th of Jun<^, 1842, he partook of a public ente^ 
tainment or Barbecue, given in his honor near Lex- 
ington. 

The speech which he delivered on thb occasion 
is probably fresh in the recollection of many of oiur 
readers. Containing as it does many personal re- 
miniscences of his past career, and a review of those 
leading questions of policy upon which we have al- 
ready given his opinions, it is one of the most inter- 
esting of his numerous addresses to popular assem- 
blies. 

Early in October, 1842, being on a visit 1o Rich- 
mond, in the State of Indiana, the occasion of / 
his meeting a large concourse of his fellow citizens / 
was seised upon by a number of his political oppo- j 
nents to present him with a petition praying him to ' 
emancipate his slaves in Kentucky. It was thought / 
that even Henry Clay would be nonplussed and / 
embarrassed by so inopportune and unexpected an / 
appeal. A Mr. Mendenhall was selected to present/ 
him with the petition, and expectation was raised to 
the highest pitch among the few who were in the 09 
cret, and who "were far from being Mr. Clay's welly 
wishers, to hear what he would say. Never did hr 
acquit himself more felicitously than on this occj^ 
sion. 10. 
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The indignation was great among the assembly 
when they learned the object with which Mr. Men- 
denhall had made his way through their midst to 
the spot where Mr. Clay etood. They regarded it 
as an insult to him and his friends ; and the proba- 
bility is, that Mr. Mendenholl would have had some 
palpable proof of their sense of his impertinence^ 
had not Mr. Clay instantly appealed to the assem- 
bly in the following terms : 

"I hope that Mr. iVlcndenhallmaybe treated with 
the prealPBt forbearance and respect. 1 assure my 
fellow citizens, here collected, that the presentation 
of the pt^tition has not occatiioned the slightest pain^ 
nor excited one solitary disagreeable emotion. If 
it were to be ^iresented to me, I prefer that it 
should Ite dune m the face of this vast assemblage. 
I think I can give it such an answer as becomes me 
and the subject of which it treats. At all events, I 
entreat and beseech iny fellow citizens for their 
flake, for mv sake, to ofi^r no disrespect, no indig- 
nity, no violence,in word or deed,to Mr.Mendenhall." 

Then, turning to Mr. Mendenhall : ** Allow me to 

* flay," said Mr. C, " that I think you have not con- 
' formed to the independent character of an Ameri* 

* can citizen in presenting a petition to me* A 

* petition, as the term implies, generally proceeds 

* from an inferior in power or station to a superior } 

* but between us there U entire equality.*' 

Mr. Clay remarked, in continuation, that he de- 
aired no concealment of his opinions in regard to 
the institution of Slavery. He looked upon it as a 
great evil, and deeply lamented that we had derived 
it from the Parental Government and from our ances- 
tors. But, without any knowledge of tne relation iu 
which he stood to his Slaves, or their individual con< 
dition, Mr. Mendenhall and his associates hud pre- 
Mnted a petition calling upon him forthwith to 
liberate the whole of them. 

" Now let me tell yon," paid Mr. C. " that some half 
a dozen of them, from age, decrepitude or infirmity, 
are wholly unable to gain a livelihood for them* 
selves, and are a heavy charge upon me. Do you 
think that I should conform to the dictates of hu^ 
inanity by ridding myself of that charge, and send- 
ing them forth into the world, with the boon of 
liberty, to end a wretc!jed existence in starvation^'' 

In conclusion, Mr. Clay admirably exposed the 
hypocrasy of the petitioners by the following pro- 
position, in regard to which they have never taken 
any steps : 

•* I shall, Mr. Mendenhall, take your petition into 
respectful and deliberate conpideralionj but before 
1 conw. to a final decision, I thovfd like to knota 
what ydu cutd your associates are widing to dof^r 
the Slaves in my possession^ iflshouid think pro- 
per to liberate them, I own about fifty, who are 
proWubly worth fifteen thousand dollars. To turn 
tbeni loose upon society without any means of sub- 
sistence or support would be an act of cruelty. Are 
you willing to raise and secure the payment of fif-^ 
teen thousand dollars for iheir benefit, if I should 
be induced to free them T The securitv of the pay- 
ment of that sum would materially lessen the ob- 
stacle in the way of their emancipation." 

Mr. Clay finished his remarks with some friendly 
advice to Mr. Mendenhall, which it is probable that 
individual will never forget. The tables were com- 
^etely turned upon those who had thought to annoy 

od emhtirrass the great Kentuckian. The bearer 
l^the petition and his associates were suffered to 
ik away unnoticed and unheeded by the crowd. 



As the period for a new Presidential election ap» 
proaches, the enemies of Mr. Clay are circulating 
the grossest misrepresentations in regard to his con- 
duct as a slave-holder and his opinions upon the 
subject of the institution of Slavery. A Mr. James 
Channing Fuller, who according to his own showing, 
smuggled himself into the kitchen at Ashland and 
interrogated the slaves, in tiie absence of Mr. Clay 
from home, has published a statement in relation to 
Mr. Clay's domestic affairs, full of the most ridicu- 
lous falsehoods. One of the slaves, named Darkey, 
who seems to have been very communicative in 
'* humbugging" the fellow, on being asked why she 
had told him such big stories, replied : ** Why, the 
man came sneaking about the house like a fool, and 
I thought I would make a bigger fool of him." 

A Mr. Abel Brown, who was indicted not long 
since for libel by the Grand Jury of Albany, hat 
also been busy in propagating the vilest slanders in 
regard to Mr. Clay's connection with the slave* 
holding interest. We need only stamp them as de- 
liberate and malicious falsehoods, wholly unsustain- 
ed by the slightest shadow of proof. 

The Lexington Intelligencer says : 

*' Mr. Clay owns about fifty slaves. Several of 
them, from age and infirmity, are an absolute charge 
upon him. His allowance of food to them, is a 
pound of bacon per day for adult men, and in that 
proportion fur women and children— free access to 
the meal-tub for bread, and plenty of vegetables. 
IVto>-t of them raise fowls. They are well clothed 
and housed, and the tasks given them are very light, 
insomuch, that during the season of breaking' hemp, 
some of the men can earn their dollar per day. 
Their attachment to Mr. Clay is strong. Charles 
has travelled with him through the greater part of 
the United States and both the Cana<his. When at 
the Falls of Niagara, three years ago, Mr. Clay was 
asked by a firiend if he was sure of Charles's fidelity ; 
for that some Abolitionists had been attempting to 
seduce him from his service. Mr. Clay replied that 
they were welcome to get him off if they could. He 
roight go if he pleased ; oe would be only anticipating 
his freedom a few days. Jn Canada, Charles was 
again importuned and teased, until excessively 
vexed, he turned upon his tormentors and told them 
that he would not leave his master for both of the 
Queen's Provinces. Charles's wife, a free woman 
and her childien, all live upon Mr. Clay's place and 
are chiefly supported by him, without rendering any 
equivalent." 

There has never been any concealment on Mr. 
Clay's part of his opinions on the subject of Slavery. 
Through the whole course of this Memoir they will 
be found scattered, from the period when he first 
advocated the gradual eradication of Slavery from 
Kentucky in 1797 to the present moment. In his 
speech before the Colonization Society in 1827, (see 
Chapter X. of the present work,) nothing can be 
more explicit than the language he employs. We 
refer those who would be enlightened further in re- 
gard to his views, to that eloquent address. 

On the 29th of September, 1842, Mr. Clay attended 
the great Whig Convention at Dayton, Ohio, where 
One Hundred Thousand Whigs are believed to 
have been assembled. 

" At 8 o'clock," says one of the actors in the 
scene, "when every street in the city was filled, 

* and there seemed no resting-place for any, the pro- 

* cession was formed. This occupied a long time. 

* When done, the order, < March ! ' was given ; aod^ 
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*i]i solid mass, we moved to welcome the great 

* Statesman, Henry Clay, ioto the city. He was 
'met near the city, and, at half-past 9 o^clock, 

* reached the neighborhood of the National Hotel. 

* Here a beautiful sight was witnessed. One hun- 

* (Jred and twenty-five children, as the honest patriot 

* approached, welcomed him with songs! Their 
sweet voices rang out in merry peals, and the mul- 

* titude responded to it with the heartiest enthusiasm. 

* After this, Mr. Clay occupied a stand for some time, 

* as the procession passed by, welcoming him to Ohio, 
'and in return receiving his salutations. 

" When the procession had passed, Mr. Clay re- 

* tired into the Hotel. Governor Metcalf then ap- 

* peared at the window, and delivered a Speech — 

* returning the thanks of Kentucky for the warm- 

* hearted reception they had met whh, and bid- 

* ding all who loved the name of American to rally 
' together in defence of American Liberty and Ameri- 

* can Labor. 

»» Mr. Schenck read Resolutions, prepared hy the 
'Committee, nominating Henry Clay and John 
' Davis for the Whig candidates for 1844. At this 
' time Mr. Clay was seen in the crowd, and then, as 

* if there had been one voice only, the shout went 
' forth for the Statesman of the Nation. He answered 
' it ; and, in a Speech of two hours, plain, yet elo- 
' quent, he spoke, concealing no opinion, disguising 

* no wish, the multitude all the while listening with 

* eager attention and breathless silence. And such 
*a Speech! It was a master-effort of a master- 

* spirit.** 

Of this tremendous meeting Mr. Clay aflerward 
remarked, that of all the crowds in Europe or else- 
where he never saw one so great. A vast sea of 
human heads surrounded the platform, covering 
many acres. 

In the month of December, 1842, Mr. Clay, having 
private business in New-Orleans, where one of his 
married daughters resides, visited that city, stop- 
ping at Natchez and other places on his route. He 
was every where received by the People with such 
enthusiastic demonstrations of popular affection as 
had never before been bestowed upon any American 
except Washington. 

On his return homeward from Louisiana, about 
the middle of February, 1843, his progress was 
continually impeded by vast assemblages of the 
people to meet and wt-lcome him. At Mobile, on 
the 2d of February, and at Vicksburg, on the 20th 
of February, an immense concourse of citizens col- 
lected to offer the tribute of their gratitude and 
respect. The Hon. S: S. Prentiss addressed him, 
on the latter occasion, in that strain of fluent and 
impassioned eloquence for which that young and 
gifted orator is distinguished. 

At Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, Mr. Clay 
was met and welcomed by the largest concourse 
ever assembled in the State. At Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, crowds of citizens from the surrounding 
region assembled to tender him their affectionate 
respects, to look on and listen to the greatest living 
champion of their Country*s honor and interests. 
Thus felicitated and welcomed on his route, Mr. 
Clay, with more than a conqueror*8 trophies, re- 
turned, in fine health and spirits, to Ashland, just 
as Spring was beginning to fringe with green the 
old eaks that waved around his homettead. 



Earl> in April he addressed a large body of his 
fellow citizens in the Court-House yard at Lexing- 
ton; and, in the course of his remarks, acknow- 
ledged, in appropriate language, the attentions 
which had been paid to liim and the honors which 
had been showered upon him by all parties during 
his late trip to the South-west. 

It having been understood that Mr. Clay would 
make a tour to the South-east during the autumn of 
1843, innumerable letters from Committees in all 
sections of the country were poured in upon him, 
requesting him to visit a multitude of places, both 
on his route and aside from iu The task of reply- 
ing to these lettera must alone have been exceeding- 
ly laborious. North Carolina was, we believe, the 
first to claim from him a visit. In his reply to a 
Committee of citizens of Raleigh, dated 10th July, 
1843, he consents to pay a visit, some time in the 
course of the next spring to that State, which was 
" the first to declare the Independence of the Colo- 

* nies, and will be among the last to abandon the 

* support of the Union." 

Several letters from Mr. Clay on the subject of the 
Tariff appeared, during the Summer of 1843. No- 
thing could be more explicit and undisguised than 
the expression of his views. In his reply, dated 13th 
September, 1843, to a letter from F. S. Bronson, 
Esq., of Georgia, asking his opmions in regard to 
the Protective policy of 1832, he writes : 

" The sum and substance of what I conceive to be 
the true policy of the United States, in respect to a 
Tariff, may be briefly stated. In conformity with 
the principle announced in the Compromise Act, I 
think, that whatever revenue is necessary to an eco- 
nomical and honest administration of the General 
Government^ ou^ht to be derived from duties, impo- 
sed on Foreiffn imports. And I believe that^ in es- 
tablishing a Tariff of those duties, such a discrimi- 
nation ought to be made, as will incidentally afford 
reasonable protection to our national interests. 

" I think there is no dancer of a high Tariff being 
ever established; that of 1828 was eminently de- 
servini^ that denomination. I was not in Couffress 
when It passed, and did not vote for it; but witn its 
historv and with tlie circumstances which ^ave birth 
to it, 1 am well acquainted. They were highly dis- 
creditable to American legislation and I hope, for 
its honor, will never be again repeated. 

" After my return to Congress in 1831, my efforts 
were directed to the modification and reduction of 
the rates of duty contained in the act of 1828. The 
act of 1832 greatly reduced and modified them; and 
the act of 1833, commonly called the Compromise 
Act, still farther reduced and modified them. The 
act which passed at the Extra Session of 1841, 
which I supported, was confined to the free articles. 
I had resigned my seat in the Senate when the act 
of 1842 passed. Generally, the duties which it im- 
poses are lower than those' in the act of 1832. And, 
without intending to express any opinion upon eve- 
ry item of this last Tariff, I would say that I think 
the provisions, in the main, are wise and proper. If 
there bis any excesses or defects in it, (of which I 
have not the means here of judging,) they ought to 
be corrected. 

" My opinion, that there is no danger hereafter of 
a high Tariff, is founded on the gratifying fact that 
our manufactures have now taken a deep root. In 
their infancy, they needed a greater measure of pro- 
tection ; but, as they ^ow and advance, they ac- 
quire strength and stability, and, consequently, will 
require less protection. Even now, some branches 
of them are able to maintain, in distant markets, 
successful ^ompetitioa with rival foreign man u feo 
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